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THE   SPIRIT   OF   THIS   NOVEL 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  in  reading  novels  is  that  the  form 
itself  is  wonderfully  flexible  and  has  been  used  by  authors  for 
many  purposes,  from  comedy  to  tragedy,  to  offer  simple  enter- 
tainment or  patient  thought  or  even  poetic  vision.  The  chief 
thing  offered  by  one  novel  may  be  an  exciting  plot,  by  another  a 
memorable  character,  or  by  still  another  a  fresh  view  of  life;  or 
a  novel  might  even  make  a  serious  effort,  through  reflections  upon 
history,  to  interpret  the  condition  of  our  life  today.  Because  of 
this  very  richness  of  the  possibilities,  a  reader  sometimes  begins 
a  novel  expecting  it  to  be  of  one  sort,  then  grows  confused  be- 
cause  the  author  had  intended  and  written  quite  another  kind  of 
novel.  The  recent  popularity  of  what  in  general  are  called 
^historical  novels,"  full  of  gay  ladies  and  gallant  men  in  enter- 
tainment  so  dashing  as  to  be  almost  out  of  this  world,  might 
mislead  some  readers  to  expect  this  novel  to  be  of  that  kind  just 
because  it  is  based  on  history  and  set  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Quality  of  Quiros  does  tell  the  story  of  an  actual  heroic 
voyage  that  took  place  about  the  year  1600.  However,  as  a 
serious  novel,  not  out  of  this  world,  but  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  as  we  are  living  in  it  today,  it  attempts  to  do  much  more 
than  just  to  retell  an  old  and  dim  adventure. 

We  know  that  the  world  we  live  in  is  in  profound  spiritual 
trouble.  The  great  drama  of  power,  peace  and  evil  dominates 
our  world  of  today.  We  are  dealing  with  the  rock-bottom  tragic 
problem  of  human  history,  in  this  day  of  the  hot  war,  the  cold 
war  and  the  hydrogen  bomb.  While  carrying  on  a  world-wide 
intercultural  war  aimed  at  destroying  one  another's  faith,  we 


hold  in  our  hands  nuclear  weapons  with  which  we  are  capable  of 
wiping  out  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  circumstances  like 
these,  may  not  a  novel,  while  it  illumines  the  private  actions  of 
individual  persons  caught  up  in  a  particular  drama,  aspire  also 
to  transcend  these  things,  so  as  to  deal  with  the  deep  motives  of 
thought,  passion,  justice  and  love  that  have  molded  history 
through  the  centuries  and  are  now  molding  the  days  of  our  own 
lives?  So  it  is  that  this  novel  seeks  to  face  the  deep  spiritual 
trouble  of  our  own  age,  and  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  evoke 
humane  ethical  and  religious  concepts  that  might  throw  light  on 
what  quality  of  soul  is  needed  now  to  try  to  create  a  time  of  peace 
out  of  a  crisis  of  evil. 

The  Quality  of  Quiros  carries  on  into  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  century  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  and  pro- 
jects forward  into  our  own  day  the  deeply  serious  themes  of  its 
author's  previous  novel.  That  novel,  The  Sinner  of  Saint 
Ambrose,  was  a  dramatization  of  one  man's  life  as  a  religious 
experience  while  his  society  was  in  fateful  crisis,  in  the  time 
of  Theodosius,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Alaric,  of  the  doom  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  birth  time  of  Medieval  Christian  Europe. 
Then,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  The  Quality  of  Quiros  and  as 
in  our  century,  there  was  a  crisis  in  civilization  that  tried  men's 
souls.  Out  of  Rome's  tragic  collapse  and  the  ensuing  Dark  Ages 
emerged  the  medieval  splendor  of  the  world  of  Christian  Man, 
perhaps  culminating  in  the  thirteenth  century — century  of 
Dante,  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  great  universities  and  great  cathe- 
drals. But  then,  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
in  the  sixteenth  century — the  century  of  Leonardo,  Galileo, 
Columbus,  Luther,  Torquemada,  Erasmus,  the  Borgias,  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon — came  the  crisis  and  fall  of  the  medieval 
world,  and  the  emergence  of  our  modern  age.  The  Quality  of 
Quiros  deals  dramatically,  in  the  person  of  Quiros,  last  of  the 
great  Portuguese  navigators,  with  the  deep  and  molding  forces 
of  history  in  an  age  of  change,  of  crisis,  of  bitter  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  peace  and  the  forces  of  evil. 


A  LIGHT   FOR   EACH   PART 

In  writing  such  a  novel,  the  author  aspired  to  jour  things  which 
he  believed  would  light  up  the  vision  of  the  entire  work,  and 
these  four  things  are:  warmth  of  mind,  patient  depth  of  heart, 
compassion  and  courage.  Such  an  aspiration  influenced  the 
form,  the  pace,  the  order  and  the  weight  of  the  meaning  of  the 
work.  Although  these  four  things  harmonize  in  a  creative  unity, 
being  but  four  phases  of  a  single  illumination,  the  author  has,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  set  down  at  the  opening  of  the 
four  parts  of  this  novel  a  note  on  the  four  qualities  aspired  to, 
like  four  little  lamps  for  guidance. 


THREE  PERSONS 


Warmth  of  mind  makes  a  man  feel  not  alone  in  his  own  time 
and  his  own  time  not  cut  off  from  the  deep  flow  of  history. 
Because  all  the  main  characters  in  this  novel  were  actual  persons 
of  history  and  at  least  two  of  them  left  long  narratives  of  their 
adventure,  it  was  all  the  more  possible  to  conceive  of  them  as  not 
isolated  from  but  set  firmly  in  their  age,  and  to  conceive  of  their 
heroic  efforts  as  an  actual  human  link  in,  and  dramatic  symbol 
of,  the  flow  of  history  out  of  the  deep  past,  through  such  persons 
as  these,  into  our  own  day  and  our  own  crisis;  and  to  think  of 
them  as  not  by  breath  or  heartbeat  removed  from  us.  For 
warmth  of  mind  perceives  an  enduring  likeness  among  our  hu- 
man souls  that  transcends  the  variety  in  our  customs  and  our 
clothes. 

Therefore  Three  Persons  is  an  unhurried  introduction  of  the 
three  main  persons  of  the  story  and  at  the  same  time,  consider- 
ing the  largeness  of  the  theme,  a  fairly  rapid  presentation  of  their 
great  century  in  its  place  in  the  flow  of  centuries.  For  if  a  man 
tries  to  deal,  in  warmth  of  mind,  even  through  the  medium  of 
historical  drama,  with  the  stark  spiritual  problems  we  face 
today,  he  must  boldly  sacrifice  the  popular  advantages  of  quick 
excitement  in  favor  of  laying  his  foundations  broad  and  deep.  It 
is  the  author's  hope  that  if  Three  Persons  is  read  in  warmth  of 
mind  it  may  be  found  to  have  a  steadily  increasing  force,  dimen- 
sion and  depth  which  conjoin  us,  in  our  time,  through  these  three 
persons,  to  their  time,  and  through  them  to  our  common, 
deeper  past. 


THE   THREE   PERSONS 

This  is  a  story  about  three  persons  who  played  leading  parts 
in  a  bold  adventure  late  in  the  sixteenth  century: 

Alvaro  de  Mendana* 

The  last  of  the  great  Spanish  Explorers,  in  whose  imagina- 
tion this  adventure  was  conceived. 

Isabel  Barreto 

The  only  woman  in  history  to  become  Governor  of  a  voyage 
of  exploration  and  colonization. 

Fernando  de  Quiros** 

The  last  of  the  great  Portuguese  Navigators,  who  called 
upon  himself  to  accomplish  a  work  of  humane  and  religious 
imagination,  in  this  drama  of  power,  peace  and  evil. 

It  is  best  to  begin  with  Mendana. 

*  Mendana — pronounced  Men-dan-ya 
**  Quiros — pronounced  Kee-ros 


CHAPTER  I 


ALVARO  DE    MENDANA 


Men  dream  with  their  century.  The  dreams  of  some  men,  mov- 
ing them  to  action,  help  to  form  the  new  world  to  come  in  times 
thereafter.  These  may  be  daydreams  or  night  dreams,  but  they 
do  propose  action,  adventure  and  audacity.  Alvaro  de  Men- 
daiia,  whose  heroic  action  began  in  1567,  was  such  a  man,  and 
in  his  century  such  dreams  were  often  visions  rousing  the  man 
to  go  by  perilous  voyage  far  from  home  to  discover  new  realms 
and  to  open  them  to  be  used  and  abused  by  Europe.  Mendana 
acted  upon  a  dream  of  grandeur  for  Spain,  which  might,  if  suc- 
cessful, put  new  and  fabulous  regions  into  the  orbit  of  the  Span- 
ish Empire,  even  as  the  dreams  of  Columbus  had  gathered  in 
the  Americas  not  long  before. 

To  find  new  continents  in  the  South  Pacific  was  the  good 
dream  on  which  Mendana  acted. 

But  Mendana  was  visited  also  by  a  dream  of  stark  anxiety. 
It  was  one  of  those  nightmares  which  not  only  tell  a  man  his 
own  heart  but  by  their  immemorial  symbols,  if  he  can  read 
them,  warn  him  of  the  tragic  crisis  bred  by  his  century  and 
challenging  not  only  himself  and  not  only  his  people,  but  chal- 
lenging the  whole  culture  and  community  of  nations  of  which 
his  soul  is  an  inseparable  living  part. 

Mendana's  bad  dream  was  this: 

He  saw  four  lovely  swans  of  Spain,  beautiful  in  motion  on 
the  tarnished  pond  of  the  world;  one  led  and  was  followed  by 
the  others,  with  their  reflections  rippling  on  the  waters;  the  swans 
turned  apart  from  line,  turned  tail  to  one  another,  and,  facing  in 
four  directions,  each  swan  preened  itself  and  gazed  down  at  its 
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own  reflection  in  the  perilous  black  water,  whereupon  there 
erupted  from  the  black  profound  a  primitive  and  raging  monster 
of  the  deep,  which  ravaged  the  three  lesser  swans  to  death  and 
broke  the  wings  of  the  foremost  swan;  and  the  outcry  of  deep 
wounds  made  the  dark  pond  of  the  world  forlorn. 

Although  this  dream  came  to  him  on  a  number  of  nights  in  his 
life,  beginning  on  the  night  of  January  1,  1568,  in  the  midst  of 
his  first  heroic  voyage  and  recurring  for  the  last  time  many  years 
later  on  the  eve  of  his  second  heroic  voyage,  and  although  each 
time  it  woke  him  drenched  with  an  inexplicable  terror,  he  never 
consciously  understood  it. 

Joseph  the  Jew,  who  interpreted  such  dreams  for  the  Pharaoh 
of  Egypt  in  their  large  sense  as  warnings  of  things  to  come  upon 
whole  nations,  might  have  read  into  Mendana's  dream  the  tragic 
crisis  evolved  by  that  century  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
in  Europe.  For  during  the  lives  of  three  generations  of  rulers — 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Charles  V  and  Philip  II,  all  rulers  of 
Spain — a  profound  spiritual  tragedy  had  evolved  throughout 
Europe  and  most  acutely  in  Spain.  The  spiritual  sanity  of  reli- 
gious faith  was  first  tainted  with  religious  zeal,  then  corrupted 
with  religious  intolerance,  until  finally  it  attained  the  spiritual 
rot  of  blind,  cruel  and  insane  religious  and  racial  persecution; 
and  this  spiritual  rot  was  accompanied  by  a  hot  brewing  of 
national  pride  and  a  rising  storm  of  violence  across  the  face  of 
Europe.  Would  not  Joseph  the  Jew,  who  interpreted  large 
dreams  for  Pharaoh,  have  been  able  to  say  of  this  dream:  "Be- 
hold !  The  four  swans  are  not  only  the  galleons  of  Spain  thread- 
ing the  seas  of  the  world;  they  are  also  the  soul  of  the  man  of 
Europe,  with  love  the  leading  part  and  reason,  power  and  justice 
following  the  lead  of  love  in  beautiful  motion  and  common 
spiritual  binding.  But  they  break  their  harmony,  turn  tail  on 
one  another  and  in  vanity  gazes  each  upon  his  own  reflection  so 
that  the  soul  is  divided,  love  turning  to  self-love,  reason  turning 
to  intellectual  dogma,  power  turning  to  cruelty  and  justice  going 
blind  with  sensuous  desire.  With  the  soul  thus  divided  and  de- 
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graded,  out  of  the  very  deeps  into  which  the  corrupted  parts 
gaze  heaves  and  erupts  upward  the  gory,  dappled  Monster  of 
unfettered  passions,  and  murder  is  done  until  only  love  with 
broken  wings  is  left  moaning  upon  the  dark  pond  of  the  world. 
The  dream  warns  that  the  time  has  come  for  each  man  to  heal 
the  wings  of  love,  so  that  reason,  power  and  justice  may  be 
brought  under  the  harmony  of  love  again  and  the  Monster  of 
the  Deep  be  kept  at  disciplined  peace  in  the  Deep"? 

It  was  a  century  when  Jews,  who  have  an  undying  love  of  the 
world  and  an  unquenchable  aspiration  to  humanize  man,  were 
abused  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  perhaps  most  in  Spain  and 
least  by  the  Grand  Turk.  Mendana  was  not  Pharaoh  and  had 
no  Joseph  to  read  his  bad  dream.  He  was  a  good  and  simple 
man,  and,  like  those  simple  ones  who  live  and  farm  their  land  on 
the  slopes  of  a  volcano  which  rumbles  but  may  not  erupt  in  their 
generation,  Mendana  endured  the  terror  of  the  bad  dream  when 
it  visited  him.  But  all  his  effort  was  toward  fulfilling  the  good 
dream  of  discovering  and  acquiring  the  grandeur  of  new  realms 
for  God  and  King. 

The  understanding  of  Mendana's  bad  dream  and  the  burden 
of  resolving  it  would  fall  upon  the  shoulders  and  heart  of  one  who 
was  now  a  little  three-year-old  boy  with  dark,  seeking  eyes, 
who  lived  on  the  water-front  street  of  Lisbon.  His  name  was 
Fernando  de  Quiros.  When  Mendana  first  felt  the  stroke  of  the 
dream  at  night  on  the  South  Pacific,  it  was  broad  day  in  Lisbon, 
and  the  mother  of  this  child,  Fernando  de  Quiros,  patiently 
pulled  and  carried  him  down  along  the  water-front  road  to 
Belem,  which  was  a  few  miles  from  the  heart  of  Lisbon  down 
along  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Tagus.  The  Tagus  is  that  river 
which  flows  out  of  the  heart  of  Spain,  one  of  its  bends  half  em- 
bracing the  somber,  religious  city  of  Toledo,  and  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  Lisbon  and  Belem.  It  was  at  Belem  that  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  had  once  had  his  home  and  chapel  for  seamen, 
and  at  Belem  that  Vasco  da  Gama  had  prayed  with  all  his  men 
and  begun  his  voyage  to  round  the  world,  and  on  Da  Gama's  re- 
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turn  to  Belem,  the  voyage  fulfilled  in  two  heroic  years,  King 
Manuel  had  built  on  that  site  a  monastery  and  cathedral  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin. 

This  lovely  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  built  of  the  cool,  endur- 
ing and  softly  white  stone  of  Estremadura,  was  especially  sacred 
to  mariners;  and  Fernando  de  Quiros'  mother  took  him  out 
there  when  she  went  to  pray  for  her  own  father  who  was  on  a 
voyage  at  sea.  She  left  the  child  to  amuse  himself  on  the  flat 
pavement  at  the  church  portal  while  she  prayed,  and  presently 
the  little  boy  went  here  and  there,  placing  his  cool  hands  against 
the  pediments  of  the  door.  He  gazed  up  at  the  various  figures 
in  silent  stone  with  sun  on  their  faces  and  shadow  among  their 
garments — Vasco  da  Gama  with  six  apostles  on  either  side  of 
him,  and  above  that  the  Virgin  with  six  saints  on  either  side  of 
Her,  and  aloft,  almost  in  the  blue,  the  Archangel  Michael.  Then, 
before  going  home  his  mother,  refreshed  by  her  prayer,  took 
him  inside  for  a  moment  and  showed  him  and  let  him  touch 
some  of  the  emblems  of  seacraft,  such  as  ropes  and  anchors  and 
chains,  carved  there  in  the  sacred  stone  to  comfort  the  hearts  of 
mariners  and  their  wives  and  children.  And  while  he  was  enjoy- 
ing the  earthy  smell  and  cool  feel  of  these  symbolic  stones,  the 
deep  bell  tolled  and  tolled,  and  he  felt  his  soul  enwrapped  in 
primeval  sound  of  oceans  around  the  world.  .  .  .  His  mother 
told  him  of  Vasco  da  Gama  on  the  way  home. 

The  child  Quiros,  who  in  addition  to  his  questing  dark  eyes 
had  even  as  a  child  a  nose  slightly  large  for  his  face,  would 
never  have  Mendafia's  bad  dream  himself;  but  when  the  weav- 
ing of  years  and  of  lives  at  last  brought  him  into  the  fabric  of 
Mendafia's  life  and  the  life  of  Isabel  Barreto  (long  after  her 
girlhood  was  blasted  by  the  Inquisition),  Quiros  would  experi- 
ence in  the  direct  reality  of  his  own  life,  and  to  the  full,  the 
dreadful  symbolism  of  Mendafia's  dream  and  would  have  to 
resolve  it  or  lose  his  soul;  and  no  one  would  try  harder  to  pre- 
vent him  than  Isabel. 

Mendana,  by  some  years  the  eldest  of  these  three  persons, 
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had  much  to  endure  and  do  alone,  before  either  Isabel  or  Quiros 
could  partake  of  his  dreams  and  his  labors. 

What  sort  of  man  Mendana  was  in  his  youth,  and  what  sort 
of  heroism  was  required  of  him  by  his  good  dream  at  the  time 
of  his  first  great  voyage,  he  himself  revealed  in  writings  he  sent 
to  his  uncle  and  in  others  he  sent  to  his  King.  In  the  maturing 
of  these  early  things  were  set  in  motion  the  potent  forces  of  the 
crowning  drama. 


11 


"On  Thursday,  the  first  of  January,  1568,"  Alvaro  de  Men- 
dana wrote  to  his  uncle,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  "having  come 
down  from  15°  45'  to  6° — "  it  was  south  latitude,  far  out  on 
the  Pacific,  west  of  Peru — "as  Hernan  Gallego  and  I  were  sit- 
ting after  sunset  at  the  side  of  the  vessel  near  the  poop,  we 
heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  Hernan  Gallego  raised  the  cry 
of  'Man  overboard/' " 

At  this  time  forty-seven  days  and  nights  had  passed  since 
they  had  last  seen  the  fire  of  sunset  burn  on  the  lofty  snow  peaks 
of  the  Andes,  burn  and  glow  and  fade  into  twilight  and  dark 
night;  since  then  they  had  seen  no  land  and  did  not  know  for 
certain  that  land  lay  ahead,  and  already  their  water  had  begun 
to  taste  foul.  But  still  the  young  Mendana  was  a  leader  of  such 
confidence  that  disruptive  anxiety  had  not  taken  hold  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  he  would  sit  of  an  evening  on  deck,  conversing  with 
Gallego,  his  chief  pilot.  He  had  two  ships  that  time,  the  Capi- 
tana  and  the  Almiranta,  captain  and  admiral.  The  Capitana 
was  a  galleon  of  250  tons  and  the  Almiranta  one  of  107  tons; 
and  these  two  dark  swans  of  Spain,  with  their  white  sails  spread, 
must  have  looked  lonely  and  lovely  on  the  far  vastness  of  the 
Pacific,  sailing  toward  the  afterglow  of  sunset  on  intense  blue 
water  with  only  an  occasional  scarf  of  white  on  some  easy  wave, 
for  that  evening  the  breeze  was  soft.  The  two  men  sitting  near 
the  poop  on  the  Capitana  could  see  not  far  behind  on  their  port- 
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side  the  Altniranta,  with  her  sails  full  but  not  stretched,  and  idle 
men  at  the  rail,  in  their  turn  watching  the  Capitana.  There  is  a 
deep  companionship  between  two  vessels,  sailing  near  one  an- 
other on  the  same  course,  on  a  quiet  sea  and  at  the  approach 
of  night. 

Mendana  did  not  say  what  he  and  Gallego  were  talking  about 
when  they  heard  that  splash  of  a  man  falling  into  the  sea.  They 
could  have  been  asking  each  other  whether  they  might  sight  land 
on  the  morrow  and  whether  that  land  would  be  a  whole  new 
continent  to  add  to  the  realms  of  Spain,  for  to  find  such  land 
was  the  aspiring  dream  of  their  voyage. 

It  would  not  have  been  in  Mendana's  character  to  have  been 
complaining  that  his  two  vessels  were  built  for  coastal  trade 
between  Peru  and  Panama  and  were  not  fit  for  travel  in  the  storm 
season  across  unknown  wastes  of  the  Pacific,  or  to  lament  about 
the  poor  quality  and  narrow  margin  of  their  supply  of  food  and 
water  or  to  be  wondering  about  whether  any  of  them  would 
return  alive.  They  might  very  well  have  been  mulling  over 
again  the  latest  news  of  Europe  that  had  arrived  in  Peru  before 
their  voyage  began,  considering  the  way  the  Duke  of  Alba  was 
reducing  the  rebellious  Netherlands  to  the  Catholic  absolutism 
of  King  Philip  of  Spain.  The  Duke  had  reduced  such  cities  as 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  to  places  of  gloom  and  quiet  desperation. 
By  the  thousands  those  who  could  were  fleeing  the  country, 
taking  their  arts  with  them,  such  as  those  hosts  of  weavers  who 
got  to  England  and  established  their  wealth-giving  trade  there. 
For  to  be  wealthy  in  the  Low  Countries  now  under  the  correc- 
tion of  Alba  and  his  Spanish  soldiers  was  to  be  declared  a  here- 
tic, with  your  property  forfeit  and  hanging  or  burning  your  due. 
You  had  to  be  undoubted  as  a  Catholic  to  be  safe.  At  any  rate, 
the  last  news  from  Spain  had  been  Alba's  boast  to  King  Philip 
that  he  was  getting  the  Low  Countries  quiet  under  his  power  by 
making  every  man  believe  that  any  day  his  house  might  fall 
about  his  ears. 

Or  they  may  only  have  been  talking  about  women  and  bull- 
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fighting,  for  neither  of  them  had  seen  a  woman  or  a  bullfight  in 
forty-seven  days.  With  a  leader  like  Mendana,  who  in  his  youth 
did  not  breed  anxiety,  the  talk  would  have  been  relaxed,  rea- 
sonable and  pleasant. 

Then  they  heard  the  splash,  and  Gallego  cried,  "Man  over- 
board!" 

A  ringing  cry  of  alarm  on  deck,  it  could  be  heard  by  all,  above 
the  low  murmur  of  ropes  in  the  light  breeze  and  above  the  soft 
flutter  of  great  sails. 

"We  looked  and  saw  a  man  who  was  crying  for  help,"  Men- 
dana  narrated.  "I  recognized  him  as  a  half-breed,  the  son  of 
Pedro  de  Cevallos,  who  had  accompanied  Mateo  Pinedo.  We 
threw  him  ropes  to  catch,  but  he  could  not  do  so ;  then  we  un- 
lashed  a  hen  coop  which  was  hanging  outside  the  poop,  and 
threw  it  to  him  that  he  might  keep  himself  afloat,  but  he  did 
not  see  it,  for  it  was  not  very  light.  Fortunately  for  him,  there 
was  not  much  wind,  and  the  sea  was  calm,  and,  though  the  ship 
was  moving,  it  was  but  slowly.  Hernan  Gallego  tried  to  turn 
back  for  him,  but  the  wind  was  so  light  that  the  ship  would  not 
go  about.  Then  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  we  shouted 
to  the  lad,  who  answered,  but  we  judged  from  his  voice  that  he 
was  already  exhausted.  In  the  meantime  the  Almiranta  was 
drawing  toward  us,  and  we  shouted  to  her  to  pick  him  up,  but 
she  could  not  do  so,  and  as  we  lay  with  the  sea  on  our  beam,  it 
being  night,  she  came  so  close  to  us  that  we  feared  lest  she 
should  carry  away  our  bowsprit;  but  it  pleased  God  that  she 
should  pass  clear  of  us,  doing  no  damage;  and,  when  she  had 
gone  on,  we  shouted  to  the  lad  again  and  received  no  answer. 

"Then  we  thought  that  he  was  drowned,  and  I  bade  them  all 
to  recommend  him  to  the  care  of  Our  Lady,  and  we  all  did  so. 

"Then  we  shouted  again,  and  he  answered  very  faintly,  at 
which  we  rejoiced  greatly;  and,  seeing  that  he  could  never  reach 
the  ship,  two  of  the  sailors,  named  Domingo  Hernandez  Gal- 
lego and  Juan  Rodriguez  Mendez,  jumped  overboard. 

"We  threw  one  of  the  hatches  into  the  sea  with  a  sounding 
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line,  which  Juan  Rodriguez  took  along  with  him.  The  sailors 
swam  on,  shouting  to  make  sure  where  he  was,  and,  having 
reached  him,  they  placed  him  on  the  hatch,  for,  having  been  an 
hour  in  the  water,  he  was  tired  with  swimming.  From  the  ship 
Juan  Enriquez  drew  the  line  in  very  carefully,  lest  it  should 
break,  and  so  brought  the  lad  to  it;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  Our 
Lady  delivered  him  miraculously,  because  we  recommended  him 
to  Her;  and  some  affirm  that,  when  he  answered,  they  saw  a 
light  like  a  candle  above  the  spot,  and  he  himself,  when  he  was 
back  on  board,  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  light  above  him." 

And  so  it  was  night  of  the  forty-seventh  day,  with  stars  above 
the  masts  and  sails  and  rigging,  and  the  calm  sea  heavy  and 
black;  the  two  lonely  and  lovely  swans  of  Spain  sailed  on  into 
unknown  darkness. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time,  Mendafia  had  his  bad  dream 
of  the  four  swans  of  Spain  and  the  brutal  monster  of  the  deep; 
he  woke  shuddering  in  the  dark,  and,  being  appalled  even  in 
the  morning,  he  told  his  dream  to  the  priest  on  board,  who  in- 
terpreted the  dream  thus:  "The  Moslems,  the  Jews  and  the 
Lutherans  shall  die  the  death;  but  the  True  Faith,  led  by  Spain, 
though  Spain  be  wounded,  shall  triumph  over  the  Anti-Christ. 
Praise  be  to  God."  And  Mendafia  was  relieved. 

On  the  sixty-second  day,  with  anxiety  encroaching,  they 
sighted  a  small  island,  at  first  thinking  it  was  an  uninhabited 
coral  reef,  but  then  seeing  natives  come  offshore  in  canoes ;  but 
because  of  adverse  currents  and  a  wrong  wind,  they  could  not 
beat  their  way  to  it,  and  fell  farther  off  at  every  tack. 

Now  with  westward  sailing  and  a  southward  drift,  and  tor- 
mented by  the  edge  of  a  cyclonic  storm,  they  continued,  weary 
but  helpless  not  to  continue,  and  on  February  7,  after  eighty- 
five  days  of  voyaging  where  no  men  of  Europe  had  sailed  be- 
fore, they  discovered  and  named  Santa  Ysabel,  the  central  island 
of  the  Solomons.  This  land  seemed  so  vast,  so  mountainous  that 
they  thought  they  had  discovered  a  continent. 

They  spent  months  in  the  Solomon  Islands — it  was  Men- 
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dafia's  name  for  the  group,  indicating  their  probable  wealth 
rather  than  their  probable  wisdom — making  expeditions  inland 
and  building  a  brigantine  and  exploring  by  sea,  naming  and 
mapping  the  shapes  of  Guadalcanal  and  others  of  the  group. 
Though  most  of  the  islands  were  given  sacred  names,  Guadal- 
canal was  named  after  one  of  Mendana's  men,  who  came  from 
a  town  of  that  name  in  Spain. 

Once  when  some  naked  natives  came  out  in  canoes  offering 
women  for  sale,  Mendana  shouted  down  from  the  ship  to  take  the 
women  away,  for  the  Spaniards  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them. 

Another  time  when  the  natives  brought  him  a  present  of  food, 
it  being  a  quarter  of  a  young  boy,  he  had  the  leg  taken  ashore 
and  buried  to  show  that  Spaniards  did  not  eat  of  human  flesh. 

They  heard  of  gold  and  silver  and  pearls,  but  did  not  actually 
find  any.  They  were  assured  by  natives  of  the  existence  near 
by  of  a  vast  continent  awaiting  discovery  by  the  bold  of  Europe, 
which  would  be  the  Australia  Incognita  of  prophetic  cartog- 
raphers. 

Mendana  felt  he  had  discovered  the  verge  of  a  great  new 
world,  as  astonishing  as  Columbus'  discovery  of  the  verge  of 
the  Americas. 

After  some  months,  though  Mendana  and  two  or  three  others 
wanted  to  establish  a  colony,  the  vote  of  the  majority  was  to 
return  to  Peru,  although  the  time  of  year  was  stormy,  the  pre- 
vailing winds  adverse,  the  ships  poor  and  the  way  long.  They 
captured  a  white  cockatoo  to  take  with  them  and  seized,  Chris- 
tianized and  took  along  some  natives.  Mendana  wrote  to  King 
Philip  about  these  natives: 

" Seeing  that  they  were  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  we  ought 
to  return,  having  already  prepared  the  ships  with  the  little  pitch 
and  rigging  we  had  left,  I  ordered  the  pilots  to  make  ready  to 
start;  and  as  we  had  with  us  only  two  native  boys  as  inter- 
preters, it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  not  enough;  and  in  order 
that,  if  these  should  die,  others  might  be  left,  I  sent  Gabriel 
Munoz  to  keep  watch  one  night  near  a  village  which  was  close 
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by,  and  to  bring  back  two  or  three  natives.  Before  morning  he 
returned,  with  a  married  native  and  his  wife  with  an  infant  at 
the  breast,  and  a  young  girl,  the  wife's  sister.  All  these  that  we 
brought  became  Christians,  and  displayed  great  diligence  in 
learning  their  prayers." 

At  first  Mendana  kept  the  two  young  women  locked  up  for 
their  own  good;  but  after  a  week  or  so  he  put  his  trust  in  the 
chastity  of  his  Spaniards,  and  allowed  the  women  to  appear  on 
deck  in  gowns  made  of  blankets,  and  his  faith  in  the  chastity  of 
his  Spaniards  was  justified. 

When  things  got  bad,  one  soldier  gambled  and  lost  his  ration 
of  water  and  went  mad  of  thirst.  Then  the  white  cockatoo  was 
killed  and  fed  to  a  certain  valuable  man  who  was  dying  of 
hunger.  Indeed,  almost  every  day  men  who  died  were  thrown 
overboard  in  sea  burial.  But  it  is  certain  that  at  least  half  of 
the  little  group  of  natives  survived,  for  Mendana  wrote  to  the 
King: 

"The  married  man  and  one  of  the  boys,  and  also  the  young 
girl,  died  in  the  City  of  Kings,  devout  Christians,  invoking  the 
name  of  Jesus  many  times.  Many  thanks  should  be  rendered 
Our  Lord,  because  He  has  shown  mercy  to  that  land,  and  has 
begun  to  call  to  Himself  the  people  thereof,  who  have  been  so 
many  years  without  the  light  of  faith" — the  land  shown  this 
mercy  being,  of  course,  Mendana's  discovery,  the  Solomon 
Islands. 

And  while  Mendana  went  on  to  hint  at  pearls  and  gold  and 
silver  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  Solomons,  he  made  plain  to 
the  devoutly  Catholic  King  Philip  that  in  the  Solomons  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  souls  waited,  imperiled  of  damnation,  for 
the  Spaniards  to  come,  to  colonize  and  to  bring  Christian  salva- 
tion. As  he  put  it,  regarding  quantity,  "From  the  island  of 
Guadalcanal  alone,  both  from  what  we  saw  of  it  and  from  the 
report  of  the  natives,  more  than  300,000  fighting  men  could 
be  raised.  .  . ." 

And  then  there  was  the  whole  unknown  continent  of  Aus- 
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tralia — perhaps  as  great  and  wealthy  as  the  Americas — waiting 
for  a  stroke  of  courage  to  harvest  it  for  God  and  King. 

But  the  real  stamp  of  Mendana's  character  and  courage  in 
his  youth  was  on  the  closing  pages  of  his  narrative  to  the  King. 
After  many  weeks  of  hard  going,  when  they  were  north  of  the 
equator  and  trying  to  beat  their  way  back  to  the  west  coast  of 
America,  a  storm  struck  them.  The  chief  pilot,  Gallego,  said 
of  this  storm  in  his  narrative: 

"On  Sunday,  the  seventeenth  of  this  said  month  (October), 
two  hours  after  noon,  with  the  wind  southeast,  we  lay  with  our 
sails  furled,  because  there  was  much  wind;  and  we  were  rolling 
with  the  tempest  from  the  northeast,  for  we  were  in  a  cross  sea 
without  sails ;  and  the  wind  came  on  us  with  such  fury  as  I  had 
never  seen  before  from  the  northeast,  although  I  had  been 
forty-five  years  at  sea,  and  thirty  of  them  a  pilot.  Never  have 
I  seen  such  weather,  although  I  have  seen  storms  enough.  It 
frightened  me,  for  being  with  our  sails  furled,  as  we  were,  there 
came  such  a  sudden  onset  of  wind  and  sea,  that  it  made  us  heel 
over  below  the  water,  up  to  the  middle  hatch  on  the  portside 
of  the  ship " 

The  plain-spoken  Mendana  who,  when  stores  were  low  and 
water  short,  took  no  more  for  himself,  though  he  was  leader, 
than  was  allowed  for  any  other  man  under  his  command,  sailor, 
soldier  or  slave,  told  his  King  about  that  storm  on  St.  Luke's 
Day,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  voyage: 

"On  leaving  this  island — "  they  had  sighted  and  made  cir- 
cuit of  a  small  island,  hoping  to  land  and  get  water  and  food, 
but  found  that  hopeless,  and  so  put  out  to  sea  again,  cutting 
their  rations  down  to  a  pint  of  water  and  twelve  ounces  of  bread, 
both  bad  and  foul — "we  steered  north,  northeast  and  north, 
and  sometimes  north-northwest,  because  of  the  Almiraitta, 
which  could  not  keep  her  luff  as  we  did,  so  that  we  were  driven 
upon  her;  and  on  these  courses  we  reached  30°  30'  north  lati- 
tude, where  I  asked  the  pilots  at  what  point  we  were.  The  pilots 
of  the  Capitana  found  we  were  seventy  leagues  from  the  coast 
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of  Mexico  and  those  of  the  Almiranta  found  that  we  were 
nearer. 

"We  continued  in  this  latitude  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
we  could  not  see  the  Almiranta,  and  so  we  furled  our  large  sails 
to  wait  for  her.  We  continued  thus  until  noon,  but,  as  she  did 
not  appear,  I  ordered  all  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  so  they  re- 
mained until  sunset,  when  we  saw  her  to  windward,  but  she  was 
hardly  visible  because  of  the  mist  which  had  fallen. 

"As  it  was  night,  in  order  not  to  lose  way,  we  set  our  foresail 
and  mizzen,  and  so  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  eve  of  St.  Luke's  Day,  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
when  a  violent  hurricane  arose,  the  wind  blowing  so  violently 
from  the  north  that,  though  all  the  sails  were  furled,  it  caused 
the  ship  to  heel  over  to  port  till  the  beam-ends  were  under  water 
to  the  hatches,  which  had  been  closed  and  caulked  when  we  saw 
the  storm  increasing. 

"Not  a  soul  on  board  expected  to  escape  from  this  peril,  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  people  were  such  that  it  broke  my  heart 
to  hear  the  piteous  words  that  they  spoke  to  one  another. 

"One  of  the  friars  whom  we  had  with  us  behaved  very  well, 
for,  after  singing  the  Creed  with  those  who  were  with  him  be- 
low, he  encouraged  them  to  die  like  Christians,  exhorting  them 
to  true  contrition  and  repentance  of  their  sins. 

"We  who  were  on  deck,  calling  on  God,  endeavored  with 
blows  of  the  mallet  to  get  the  boat  launched,  hoping  the  ship 
would  right  herself  if  relieved  of  the  boat's  weight  on  that  side, 
in  which  by  God's  help  we  succeeded,  though  we  were  flung 
about  up  to  our  arms  in  water  at  this  work.  There  was  so  much 
water  in  the  ship,  and  she  was  lying  at  such  an  angle,  that  many 
of  the  people  below  were  swimming. 

"Seeing  that  the  launching  of  the  boat  had  done  no  good,  but 
the  boat  was  merely  dashed  back  against  the  ship  and  broken 
and  lost  and  the  ship  still  heeled  over,  I  told  the  pilots  that  we 
must  cut  down  the  mainmast,  but  they  objected,  saying  that 
we  should  be  lost,  for  we  would  be  unable  to  navigate. 

"At  last,  against  their  will,  on  my  saying  that  we  could  man- 
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age  the  seventy  leagues  to  the  coast  with  the  foremast,  they  had 
the  mainmast  cut  down,  and  it  fell  into  the  sea  with  the  sails 
and  yards. 

"When  the  mast  fell,  the  ship  began  to  right  herself  little  by 
little.  Wishing  to  spread  the  foresail  in  order  to  handle  the 
ship,  we  unfurled  the  sail,  but  the  wind  caught  it  and  tore  it  to 
pieces,  of  which  the  largest  was  not  sufficient  to  mend  an  old  sail. 

"Hastily  we  fetched  a  blanket  and  made  a  storm  sail  of  it, 
and  thereupon  the  ship  bore  up  and  righted,  the  water  ran  out 
of  the  scuppers,  and  with  the  pumps  we  threw  out  what  was 
below.  We  sailed  with  the  blanket  all  that  day  and  the  next, 
until  the  weather  grew  fairer  and  we  could  bend  a  foresail." 

On  that  night  for  the  second  time  Mendafia  had  his  ugly 
dream  of  the  swans  and  the  monster.  He  sat  a  while  trembling 
in  the  dark,  and  interpreted  the  dream  for  himself  as  meaning 
that  the  Almiranta  had  been  swallowed  to  death  in  the  storm, 
while  his  ship,  sore  wounded,  was  saved.  As  for  the  other  two 
swans,  perhaps  the  same  vast  storm  had  somewhere  engulfed 
two  other  galleons  of  Spain.  He  said  a  compassionate  prayer  for 
the  souls  of  those  who  were  drowned,  his  companions  on  the 
Almiranta  and  his  brother  men  on  two  unknown  ships;  then  he 
was  able  to  sleep  again. 

"Three  days  afterwards,"  continued  his  narrative  to  the  King, 
"when  the  fury  of  the  storm  had  abated,  I  ordered  an  inspection 
of  our  victuals  and  water,  and,  finding  that  there  was  very  little, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  fail  us  altogether,  we  cut  down  the 
rations  to  eleven  ounces  of  biscuit,  but  it  was  so  damaged  that 
we  could  not  eat  quite  six,  although  we  had  no  other  food.  The 
water  was  cut  down  to  half  a  pint  each,  my  share  not  exceeding 
that  of  any  private  individual.  It  was  putrid  water,  full  of 
roaches. 

"And  on  this  allowance  of  bread  and  water  we  lived  for  three 
months. 

"For  when  the  pilots  had  said  that  we  were  seventy  leagues 
from  land  we  were  really  more  than  600. 

"The  distance  from  land,  and  other  storms  which  we  endured, 
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on  which  we  were  on  the  point  of  perishing,  made  the  men  long 
to  turn  back,  not  only  because  they  thought  the  pilots  did  not 
know  where  we  were,  but  also  because  we  were  suffering  from 
great  sickness  and  hunger.  Many  had  their  gums  swollen  until 
the  flesh  covered  their  teeth;  others  lost  their  sight  through 
weakness,  and  others  fell  ill  of  fevers ;  and  even  when  we  had  a 
little  help  and  comfort,  we  threw  a  man  overboard  every  day. 

"Their  chief  consolation  was  to  call  me  to  see  them  die ;  and 
not  only  did  I  feel  great  sorrow  and  compassion  when  I  saw 
this,  but  even  now,  whenever  I  call  to  mind  how  I  watched  over 
their  death,  it  touches  me  to  the  soul  and  overcomes  me. 

"All  the  men  were  firmly  bent  on  turning  back,  thinking  that 
it  was  the  only  way  to  save  their  lives  and  put  an  end  to  such 
hardship  and  misery.  They  gathered  in  knots  and  circles  dis- 
cussing how  I  could  not  only  be  prevailed  upon  to  put  back,  but 
forced  to  do  so. 

"Being  informed  by  a  soldier  that  there  were  only  five  on  my 
side  against  all  the  rest,  I  went  to  them,  having  all  who  were 
strong  enough  to  move  about  assemble  before  me  on  the  open 
deck.  Many  of  them  were  in  rags  and  rotten  clothes  and  like 
skeletons  with  swollen  mouths.  I  told  them  that  they  were  out 
of  all  reason  in  wishing  to  put  back,  adducing  many  reasons  and 
arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  wrong  and  that  it  was  better  to 
go  on.  My  own  voice  was  thickened  by  my  swollen  gums  and 
hollowed  by  my  own  hunger. 

"In  reply,  they  argued  the  hardships  they  were  suffering,  say- 
ing that  they  spoke  because  of  our  present  necessity,  which  was 
past  hope  of  succor,  and  bidding  me  not  to  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  not  to  turn  back,  since  it  was  more  in  the  interest  of 
Your  Majesty's  service  to  put  back  to  the  Philippines  where 
we  should  all  be  saved,  than  to  perish  thus.  They  bade  me  to 
take  counsel  with  the  pilots  upon  the  question,  from  which  I 
suspected  that  the  idea  of  turning  back  originated  with  them; 
and  I  replied  that  I  did  not  want  the  opinion  of  the  pilots,  for 
it  was  through  following  their  advice  and  through  their  want  of 
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confidence  in  me  that  we  were  in  such  necessity,  for  I  had 
wanted  from  the  first  to  follow  a  southern  instead  of  a  northern 
route  back  to  Peru. 

"It  was  bitter  cold  that  day,  with  a  hard  wind  and  a  bright 
sun  and  whitecaps  brilliant  as  diamonds  on  the  flowing  blue 
glass  of  the  waves,  and  sharp  spray  wet  our  bodies  and  stung 
our  shrunken  flesh. 

"I  bade  them  believe  me  now,  since  they  had  not  done  so  be- 
fore, and  consider  that  the  contrary  weather  we  were  having 
was  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon  and  that  if  we  turned  back 
in  such  weather  it  would  change  with  the  new  moon ;  that  if  we 
went  200  leagues  back  to  sea  in  the  present  weather  we  could 
not  return  if  we  wished,  being  without  sails,  and  that  we  must 
of  necessity  perish  at  sea  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  be  so  weak 
that  the  survivors  would  not  be  able  to  throw  the  dead  over- 
board; and,  since  they  saw  that  I  endured  as  much  hunger  and 
necessity  as  themselves  and  valued  my  life  as  highly  as  each  of 
them  did  his  own,  I  bade  them  believe  we  could  not  by  any 
means  be  more  than  100  leagues  from  land  of  the  Americas, 
though  certainly  more  than  1,000  leagues  from  the  Philippines. 

"They  were  somewhat  pacified  by  these  words,  though  not 
sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the  idea  of  turning  back; 
but  they  thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  the  change  of 
the  moon. 

"In  the  meantime,  God,  Who  is  the  true  helper  in  all  neces- 
sities, was  pleased  to  assist  me  and  turn  the  men  from  their  plan 
of  going  back;  the  weather  grew  calm,  and  during  the  calm  I 
saw  floating  on  the  water  toward  the  ship  a  large  piece  of  wood, 
very  clean,  and  without  bark.  Pointing  it  out  to  the  men,  I  said, 
'See  what  you  would  have  done;  we  have  reached  the  land.' 

"Then  I  sent  a  sailor  overboard  for  it,  and  he  brought  it 
back.  The  wood  had  a  very  sweet  smell,  and  we  cut  it  into 
many  pieces,  each  of  us  taking  one  and  gaining  some  strength, 
or  at  least  hope,  by  each  man  chewing  on  his  piece  of  the  wood. 

"After  we  had  found  the  wood,  we  were  eight  days  in  reach- 
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ing  land,  which  we  sighted  on  December  20,  the  eve  of  Our 
Lady  of  Omega;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day  we  reached 
it  in  30°  north  latitude. 

"Though  we  were  approaching  the  land,  we  did  not  increase 
the  rations  of  bread  and  water,  but,  in  our  joy  at  seeing  it,  we 
did  not  feel  the  hardship. 

"We  coasted  along  the  land  as  far  as  California,  which  lies 
differently  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  represented.  As  we 
cruised  along  it  we  entered  a  large  bay,  in  which,  unable  to  get 
out,  we  were  for  three  days.  Afterward  we  coasted  California, 
and,  at  the  extremity  thereof,  in  a  corner,  we  saw  a  river,  having 
found  no  other  on  the  whole  coast. 

"We  anchored  near  it,  and  I  landed  with  six  soldiers,  as  many 
servants  and  the  chief  pilot  on  a  raft  which  we  made  of  planks 
and  some  casks.  We  took  back  three  or  four  casks  of  water  and 
some  albatross  and  sea  gulls  which  I  shot,  of  which  we  made 
broth  for  the  sick;  and  with  the  timber  which  we  cut  to  make  a 
boat,  we  embarked  and  went  to  the  port  of  Santiago  de  Colima. 

"We  reached  it  on  the  twenty-third  of  January  and,  though 
we  rejoiced  that  we  had  escaped  from  our  long  sea  voyage  and 
had  reached  a  Christian  land,  it  was  no  small  grief  to  us  to  think 
that  our  comrades  in  the  Almiranta  were  drowned,  for  from  the 
day  before  the  storm  we  had  not  seen  her,  and  that  was  now 
three  months  past.  But  as  the  mercies  which  God  shows  to  man 
are  always  brought  to  perfection,  He  was  not  only  pleased  to 
save  me  from  hardship  and  perils,  but  He  saved  them  likewise ; 
and,  that  we  might  recognize  it  as  the  work  of  His  hand,  He 
brought  the  Almiranta  into  the  port  the  day  after  I  arrived; 
and,  in  order  to  convince  us  more  certainly  that  He  had  brought 
her  thither,  He  sent  the  Almiranta  contrary  weather,  and  forced 
her  to  return  when  she  would  have  gone  on,  not  knowing  that 
there  was  a  port. 

"Our  delight  at  seeing  each  other  was  so  great  that  we  wept 
for  joy. 

"Pedro  de  Ortega  arrived  so  ill  that  I  thought  that  we  should 
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have  to  bury  him  the  next  day,  but  the  joy  of  seeing  us  brought 
him  to  himself  very  quickly. 

"The  ship  arrived,  as  ours,  without  a  mainmast,  for  during 
the  storm  when  we  had  cut  ours  down  they  had  done  the  same. 
Their  ship  heeled  over  as  ours  had,  and  they  threw  their  boat 
overboard;  they  suffered  the  same  lack  of  bread  and  water  and 
the  same  dissension  about  putting  back." 

Now  in  broad  daylight  Mendana  recalled,  with  a  chill  of 
blood,  the  bad  dream  he  had  had  twice  and  concluded  that  since 
the  Almiranta  was  safe  his  own  interpretation  was  wrong;  the 
priest  must  have  been  right:  Spain,  though  wounded,  would 
conquer  the  Anti-Christ. 

"We  remained  forty  days  in  that  port,"  his  narrative  con- 
cluded, "where  some  of  the  men  recovered  and  some  died,  and 
a  few  took  leave  of  us  to  become  monks  either  there  or  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  And  as  there  were  no  means  of  repairing  the 
ships  there,  we  went  thence  to  Nicaragua,  where  they  were  re- 
paired, although  Your  Majesty's  governor  and  officials  would 
not  give  anything  toward  it,  being,  I  think,  either  in  envy  or  in 
contempt  of  my  discovery  of  those  vast,  new  Solomon  Islands 
for  the  Faith  of  Christ  and  Your  Majesty's  realm.  I  was  obliged 
to  borrow  money  for  it  and  to  pledge  the  gold  and  silver  which 
I  had.  When  they  were  repaired,  which  took  two  months,  I  set 
out  for  Peru,  and  reached  the  port  of  Callao  of  the  City  of 
Kings  on  September  11,  1569. 

"God  keep  Your  Majesty's  Catholic  and  Royal  person  for 
many  years,  with  great  increase  of  kingdoms  and  dominions. 

"Your  Majesty's  humble  servant  who  kisses  Your  Royal 
hands, 

"Alvaro  de  Mendana." 

Indeed,  a  zealous  official  there  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
(or  New  Spain)  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  King  Philip  of  the 
arrival  of  "two  battered  ships  without  masts  or  victuals,  which 
had  set  out  from  Lima  in  Peru,  in  quest  of  the  Western  Islands, 
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the  Solomon  Islands.  .  .  ."  In  his  opinion  those  islands  were  of 
little  importance,  "for  in  the  course  of  these  discoveries  they 
found  no  specimens  of  spices,  nor  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  of 
merchandise,  nor  of  any  other  source  of  profit,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple were  naked  savages.  .  .  .  The  advantage  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  exploring  these  islands  would  be  to  make  slaves  of 
the  people,  or  to  found  a  settlement  in  some  port  in  one  of  them, 
where  provisions  could  be  collected  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mainland,  where  it  is  reported  that  there  is  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  the  people  are  clothed.  Should  such  an  expedition  be  dis- 
patched, it  could  be  better  accomplished  from  this  country  of 
New  Spain,  which  is  more  convenient,  than  by  way  of  Peru,  for 
the  wind  is  always  contrary  for  returning  from  those  islands 
to  Peru " 

In  short,  Mendana,  from  the  day  of  his  return,  already  had 
competitive  enemies  in  the  bureaucracy  of  Spain,  who  would 
have  their  province  of  Mexico  rather  than  his  of  Peru  control 
any  settlement  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  possible  discov- 
ery and  command  of  the  supposed  continent,  as  vast  as  America, 
which,  although  it  had  not  been  discovered,  some  cartographers 
were  already  setting  down  on  their  maps  of  the  world  under  the 
name  of  Australia  Incognita. 

And  thus  Mendana,  although  twice  warned  of  some  darker 
doom  by  a  tragic  dream,  had  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  his  good 
dream  of  aspiration  by  discovering  new  lands  for  Spain.  Now  he 
aspired  to  colonize  and  extend  his  discoveries  for  God  and  King. 

Further,  although  Fernando  de  Quiros  was  still  but  a  small 
boy  in  Portugal,  the  time  was  approaching  when  Mendana  would 
meet  Isabel  Barreto  and  would  behold  her  sorrow  in  Spain. 


in 


Alvaro  de  Mendana  was  born  in  1542  in  a  village  called  Ney- 
ra  in  the  province  of  Galicia  in  northern  Spain.  He  left  Spain 
for  Peru  in  1564,  an  eager  youth  of  twenty-two  with  a  general 
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ambitious  dream  to  do  something  notable,  either  as  a  conquista- 
dor like  Cortez  and  Pizarro  or  as  an  explorer  like  Columbus  and 
Da  Gama.  His  leadership  of  his  voyage  of  discovery  had  come 
to  him  in  the  simplest  manner.  His  uncle,  Lope  Garcia  de  Cas- 
tro, was  Viceroy  of  Peru.  When  De  Castro  decided  to  authorize 
the  voyage  of  exploration,  he  appointed  his  nephew  to  command 
over  the  older  heads  of  the  navigators,  Gallego  and  Sarmiento, 
and  the  young  man  proved  himself  entirely  worthy  of  his  uncle's 
confidence. 

But  when  he  got  back  to  Peru,  almost  two  years  after  setting 
out,  he  found  his  uncle  awaiting  the  arrival  from  Spain  of  a  new 
viceroy,  who  soon  arrived  and  took  over  the  power. 

Young  Mendana,  undaunted  by  the  perils  he  had  survived, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  new  Viceroy  Toledo,  requesting 
men,  ships  and  supplies  to  go  found  a  colony  in  the  lands  he  had 
discovered.  Toledo  rejected  the  proposal  in  a  way  that  made 
clear  he  meant  to  obstruct  the  young  man's  ambitions  and  that 
he  wanted  all  members  of  De  Castro's  family  out  of  power. 

De  Castro  was  by  no  means  in  disgrace,  but  was  called  back 
to  Spain  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  which  was  the 
King's  Cabinet  for  managing  his  vast  New  World  Empire. 

Mendana  started  back  to  Spain  with  his  uncle  toward  the  end 
of  1569,  reaching  Spain  early  in  1570.  He  was  a  storm-and- 
adventure-seasoned  man  of  twenty-eight,  strong,  vigorous,  firm 
of  body  and  mind;  and  he  had  a  set  purpose  which  molded  all 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  controlling  purpose  of  Mendafia's  life  from  now  on  was 
to  cross  the  Pacific  again,  establish  a  colony  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  from  there  discover  and  also  rule  for  Spain  the 
measureless  southern  continent  of  Australia. 

The  first  step  must  be  to  win  the  support  of  the  King. 

He  had  already  sent  to  King  Philip  his  narrative  of  his  voy- 
age, and  he  carried  an  extra  copy  with  him,  for  the  one  sent 
ahead  might  have  been  lost  either  to  an  Atlantic  storm  or  to  an 
English  marauder — for  storms  and  English  pirates  were  Spain's 
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two  great  enemies  out  on  the  open  sea,  just  as  Turks  and  heretics 
were  her  mortal  enemies  on  the  face  and  waters  of  Europe. 

Spaniards,  like  other  Europeans,  are  a  mixture  of  peoples. 
In  addition  to  the  earlier  tribes  Spain  had  nurtured  and  shel- 
tered Romans,  Visigoths,  Moors,  Jews.  Mendana's  birthplace 
was  not  far  from  Santiago  de  Compostela,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  shrines  of  the  Middle  Ages;  folk  came  there  on 
pilgrimage  from  all  over  Europe  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  James,  and  many  a  one  married  and  settled  in  Spain. 
Young  Mendana's  blue  eyes  and  reddish  hair  might  have  come 
down  to  him  from  some  rufus  Roman,  from  a  Goth,  from  an 
Englishman  or  a  Dane,  or  from  a  Celtic  forebear. 

He  was  a  European  and  a  Spaniard,  of  good  size,  broad  in 
the  shoulders,  ruddy,  with  a  red  glint  in  his  beard  and  a  trusting 
inquiring  directness  in  the  intelligent  glance  of  his  blue  eyes. 
He  walked  with  an  alert  look  toward  where  he  was  going  and 
no  fear  of  what  might  be  behind  him,  at  a  good  stride  and  with  a 
warm  readiness  to  embrace  a  friend.  His  trust  in  himself  and  in 
the  outflow  of  his  emotions  was  so  simple  and  clear  that  it  made 
him  a  man  to  be  trusted. 

When  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1570  the  ship  he  was  on  came 
up  the  broad  and  shining  Guadalquivir  River  in  the  soft  air  and 
radiant  soft  light  of  a  late  afternoon  in  Andalusia  and  tied  up 
at  the  quay  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower  of  Gold  in  Seville. 

Mendafia  and  his  uncle,  De  Castro,  together  with  other  nota- 
ble passengers,  officers  and  soldiers  from  the  ship  and  led  by 
some  priests  who  met  them,  made  procession  along  the  wall, 
through  a  large  gate  with  a  Moorish  arch,  along  a  street  lined 
with  orange  trees  in  golden  fruit,  to  the  cathedral,  where  the 
Archbishop  was  ready  to  conduct  a  Mass  in  thanks  for  the  safe 
arrival  from  the  Western  World  of  another  galleon  laden  with 
men  and  gold. 

Moreover,  the  streets  were  festive  and  many  banners  shone  in 
the  soft  breeze,  for  King  Philip,  monarch  of  the  greatest  empire 
since  the  fall  of  Rome,  was  in  Seville  to  raise  money  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  his  campaign  against  a  rebellion  of  the  Moors  of  Gran- 
ada and  for  building  a  fleet  to  ward  off  the  Grand  Turk's  threat 
to  steal  the  whole  Mediterranean  from  Christendom. 

Mendana  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  King  was  there,  and  de- 
termined to  see  His  Majesty  and  to  ask  in  person  for  a  grant 
to  colonize  and  rule  the  Solomon  Islands. 

The  tall  and  lovely  Giralda  tower,  founded  by  the  Moors  on 
massive  stones  of  a  Visigoth  temple,  and  left  there  when  the 
mosque  of  the  infidel  Moors  had  been  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  the  cathedral,  caught  the  late  glow  of  sun  above  the  city. 
The  bells  were  ringing.  The  deep  bells  of  the  cathedral  were 
answered  by  the  bells  and  bells  of  many  churches. 

Inside  the  cathedral,  which  was  even  then  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  Mendana  experienced  during  the  Mass  a  profound  re- 
newal of  his  awe  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mendana  found  that  the  interior  vastness  and  murmur  of  that 
cathedral,  with  a  subdued  and  haunting  strangeness  of  light 
from  its  lofty  windows  and  among  its  tremendous  pillars  and 
high  arches,  had  a  harmonic,  mystical  power  to  purge  a  man's 
mind  of  the  lure  and  spoilages  of  the  world  and  return  him  to 
the  mood  and  faith  of  his  childhood.  The  great  capture  of  vast- 
ness there  within  stone  and  the  holding-still  of  time  within  the 
murmur  of  eternity  exerted  upon  him  the  intrinsic  power  of  reli- 
gious awe.  The  more  gaudy  cathedral  at  Lima,  the  little  chapel 
they  had  built  for  their  worship  in  the  Solomon  Islands  were  but 
as  daughter;  this,  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  was  to  Mendana  the 
great  form  and  presence  of  the  Mother  Catholic  Church.  Here, 
with  a  clarity,  a  depth  and  force  he  had  never  felt  before,  he 
experienced  the  Church  as  a  mystic  power  greater  than  men  or 
kings  or  nations  or  nature. 

He  had  forgotten,  in  the  remote  colony  of  Peru,  where  so 
much  was  effected  by  the  determined  acts  of  individual  men, 
not  the  simple  generalities  of  his  faith,  but  the  vital  dominance 
of  the  Church.  He  had  forgotten,  on  the  lonely  wastes  of  the 
Pacific,  where,  to  a  man  of  his  simple  temperament,  the  vast 
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power  and  splendor  of  nature  becomes  at  once  the  manifest 
work  and  temple  of  God,  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  in  his 
time  the  central  force  in  the  civilization  of  Europe  and  the 
determining  factor  of  any  life  he  could  live  in  Spain. 

Not  being  of  an  ecstatic  or  mystic  temper,  this  access  of  emo- 
tion disturbed,  oppressed  and  frightened  him,  even  as,  during 
his  childhood  in  northern  Spain,  he  had  been  frightened  by  the 
power  of  the  Church.  To  trust  in  God  in  a  storm  at  sea  or  to 
commend  the  soul  of  a  lad  fallen  overboard  to  the  tender  love 
of  Our  Lady  were  outflowing  simplicities  suited  to  his  warmth 
of  heart  and  sanguine  nature.  But  to  stand  captive  to  the  awe 
of  this  great  stone  and  measured  symbol  of  the  intricate  and 
highly  organized  City  of  God  made  him  feel,  as  in  childhood, 
not  the  participant  in,  but  the  prisoner  of  inscrutable  powers. 

And  yet  when  he  got  out  into  the  human  busyness  of  the  street 
and  breathed  freely  again,  he  was  glad  of  the  experience,  as 
one  now  remembering  and  knowing  again  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  the  crowning  power  in  his  human  world.  He  had 
his  point  of  reference  for  his  hopes  and  fears.  He  was  better 
prepared  to  face  King  Philip  with  this  renewed  sense  of  where 
the  power  lay  that  Philip  himself  obeyed. 

The  young  man  did  not  know  the  middle-aged  King,  and  was 
out  of  touch  with  the  torment  of  Europe  that  lay  so  heavy  on 
the  King's  mind  and  the  distress  of  recent  tragedy  that  lay  so 
heavy  on  the  King's  heart. 

His  audience  with  the  King  occurred  five  days  later,  and  be- 
gan in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  in  the  Alcazar,  the  Moorish 
palace  with  lovely  gardens  and  fountains  which  the  Catholic 
Kings  had  taken  over  from  the  infidels. 

The  King  was  giving  audience  that  day  to  a  number  of  men 
who  were  older  than  Mendana,  more  notable,  and  with  petitions 
more  closely  bearing  than  his  on  the  rule  of  Spain  and  the  de- 
fense of  Christendom.  The  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  with  its 
slender  columns  supporting  intricate  Moorish  arches,  with  its 
warm  colors  and  noble  spaces  and  proportions,  was  astir  with 
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Spaniards  in  elegant  dress,  all,  save  a  few  who  were  grandees, 
standing  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  with  their 
plumed  hats  in  their  hands.  Young  Mendana  had  smaller  plumes 
in  his  hat  and  less  embroidery  on  his  velvet  than  most,  but  the 
glow  and  confidence  of  his  youth  were  sufficient  ornament  to 
show  forth  his  good,  plain  manhood. 

King  Philip  sat  superbly  calm  in  the  shadow  of  tragedy  and 
received  his  subjects  with  a  dignity  and  reserve  that  were  thor- 
oughly suited  to  the  Spanish  ideal  of  gravity  in  public  cere- 
monies. Each  petitioner  was  received,  then  returned  to  his  place 
among  the  others.  Mendana  was  among  the  last  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  royal  presence,  and  he  came  forward  with  his  hat 
in  one  hand  and  his  petition  in  the  other  and  knelt  before  the 
King. 

"Rise,  Senor  Mendana." 

Standing  and  looking  up  at  his  King,  Mendana,  being  a 
young  man  of  warm  heart  and  responsive  human  feeling,  now 
plainly  saw  the  dark  pain  of  tragedy  in  the  blond  King's  calm 
face.  King  Philip's  blond  beard  already  had  touches  of  gray 
in  it  and  the  quiet  light  of  his  eyes  burned  with  a  steady  pain. 

"Senor  Mendana,  We  have  received  the  narrative  you  sent 
to  Us  from  Peru,  describing  your  bold  voyage  across  the  Pacific 
and  your  discovery  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  We  honor  your 
accomplishment  and  your  courage." 

"I  thank  Your  Majesty." 

Mendana  made  a  courtesy.  It  was  true,  then,  as  he  had 
heard,  that  Philip  did  personally  read  through  masses  of  cor- 
respondence from  all  over  his  empire.  It  was  also  said  that  the 
King  kept  his  own  counsel  and  took  a  long  time  to  decide  on 
new  moves. 

"You  may  lay  your  petition  in  the  hand  of  Our  secretary." 

Mendana  handed  his  paper,  in  which  he  petitioned  for  the 
King's  grant  to  colonize  his  discovery,  to  a  secretary  who 
stepped  forward. 

Then  at  a  nod  from  the  King  a  gentleman  stepped  forward 
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holding  a  leather  box  in  which  a  small  wine  goblet  made  of  gold 
nestled  in  purple  silk. 

"Sefior  Mendana,  We  make  you  this  small  gift  in  recogni- 
tion of  your  valor.  Let  the  gentleman  read  the  inscription 
aloud." 

While  the  notables  and  grandees  of  Spain  stood  silent,  and 
young  Mendafia  stood  straight  in  proud  surprise,  the  King's 
gentleman  took  the  goblet  from  the  box  and  read  the  words 
exquisitely  engraved  on  it: 

Philip  ii  King  of  Spain 

TO 

Alvaro  de  Mendana 

Christopher  Columbus  was  forty-one  years  old 
when  he  discovered  the  New  World;  Hernan 
Cortez  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  he  con- 
quered Mexico;  but  Alvaro  de  Mendana  was 
twenty-five  years  old  when  he  traversed  the  vast 
gulf  of  the  Pacific  and  discovered  the  Solomon 
Islands. 

Seville  Anno  Domini  1570 

Young  Mendana  accepted  the  gift  with  a  bow,  without  a 
word,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  which  made  the  King  smile. 

And  then  the  King  said  to  one  of  his  guards,  "Conduct  Sefior 
Mendana  to  the  orange  garden,  to  await  a  private  conversation 
at  Our  leisure."  The  King  referred  not  to  the  great  Court  of 
Oranges  at  the  cathedral,  but  to  one  of  the  small  private  gardens 
backing  the  Alcazar. 


IV 


Mendana's  voyage  of  discovery  showed  one  kind  of  courage, 
and  King  Philip's  tragic  voyage  of  soul  showed  another.  Men- 
dana's sort  of  courage  was  struggling  to  enlarge  man's  temporal 
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world,  to  increase  his  space  and  means  for  action,  with  new  free- 
doms to  be  founded  on  the  discovery  of  hitherto  unknown  places 
and  hitherto  unknown  possibilities  of  nature,  even  though  this  in- 
trepid learning  how  and  doing  disrupted  the  culture  and  morals 
of  Europe  and  brought  sorrow  to  primitive  peoples.  Philip's 
sort  of  courage  was  struggling  to  control  and  mold  man's  des- 
tiny in  obedience  to  the  revelations  of  God,  even  though  these 
revelations  of  God  were  interpreted  through  a  mask  of  right- 
eousness which  was  meant  to  justify  passions,  follies  and  cruel- 
ties. And  surely,  when  the  will  of  God,  as  interpreted  by  one 
man,  is  made  the  policy  of  a  whole  empire,  violence  will  be  done 
to  many  individual  souls.  These  two  forms  of  courage — the  do- 
ing of  new  things  at  any  hazard  and  the  holding  together  of  old 
things  at  any  cost — were  at  war  for  the  soul  of  Europe  and  for 
domination  of  European  man's  purpose  for  centuries  to  come. 

Not  much  thought  was  given — certainly  not  by  the  high,  will- 
ful popes,  by  protestors  against  popes,  kings,  inquisitors,  war- 
riors and  conquistadors — to  the  profound  and  healing  courage 
of  humility,  nonviolence  and  love.  Those  such  as  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI,  Calvin,  Henry  VIII  of  England,  Torquemada,  Alba, 
the  Due  de  Guise,  Pizzaro  and  Philip  II  of  Spain  were  not  heal- 
ing men.  The  wings  of  love  were  broken  on  the  wheels  of  ag- 
gressive daring  and  righteous  policy.  The  religion  of  the  time 
was  not  worship,  but  war. 

To  a  Spaniard  of  Philip's  courage,  inheritor  of  the  heaviest 
Catholic  crown,  it  was  clear,  through  the  mask  of  his  righteous- 
ness, that  the  thousand-year-old  unity,  vitality  and  hope  of 
Europe  was  rooted  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Philip's  father,  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  had  regretted  on  his 
deathbed  that  he  had  not  killed  the  stubborn  monk  Martin 
Luther  when  he  had  that  heretic  in  his  power  in  the  hot,  flat 
city  of  Worms.  Luther  went  free  about  his  work.  With  his 
own  high-willed  righteousness  and  courage,  Luther  liberated 
and  damned  the  ego  at  a  stroke.  At  the  same  time  a  slow  explo- 
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sion,  with  an  irresistible  power  to  rend  the  medieval  fabric  of 
faith,  morals,  knowledge  and  authority,  was  taking  place 
throughout  Europe.  This  explosion  was  the  invention  by  Guten- 
berg of  the  technique  of  printing  with  movable  type.  The  tech- 
nique was  already  known  and  used  in  Korea,  before  Guten- 
berg; but  this  was  not  the  only  example  of  the  oddity  of  the 
world:  that  what  one  hemisphere  knows  already,  the  other  has 
to  learn  for  itself.  At  any  rate,  by  Luther's  time,  and  Philip's, 
this  technique  of  printing  gave  a  man  as  it  were  a  thousand 
fists  with  which  to  hammer  his  opinions  into  other  men's  heads. 
Scientifically  it  was  an  advance  in  the  art  of  communication, 
capable  of  bringing  the  enlightenment  of  reason  and  the  gospel 
of  love  to  every  man's  fireside.  But  "ego" — "I,"  "Yo,"  "Je," 
"Ich,"  the  great  "I  am  Who  am"  that  Moses  thought  belonged 
only  to  God — seemed  to  be  the  first  word  that  everyone  learned 
to  write  and  wanted  to  rush  into  print;  so  that  presently  the 
millionf  old  murmur  of  the  printed  page  was  inciting  to  riot,  hang- 
ings, burnings,  schisms  and  wars  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other. 

By  the  time  Mendana  waited  for  King  Philip  in  the  orange 
garden,  the  Turks  were  threatening  Christendom  by  land  in 
Austria  and  by  sea,  against  the  Venetians,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, while  the  Moors  were  in  rebellion  in  Granada.  The  Lu- 
theran heresy  dominated  Germany;  the  Calvinist  heresy  bred 
poison  in  Geneva;  the  Huguenot  heresy  corrupted  France;  all 
combined  for  spiritual  death  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  the 
heretical  schism  in  England  put  a  pious  mask  on  a  devil's  face. 
The  Vicar  of  Christ  was  left  with  only  one  staunch  champion, 
Philip  of  Spain. 

Philip  believed  that  it  was  Philip  of  Spain  who  had  to  slash 
and  burn  out  heresy  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  who 
had  to  reconquer  the  Moors  of  Granada,  who  had  to  oppose  the 
insidious  anti-Catholicism  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  of  Ger- 
many's Lutheranism,  of  Calvin's  international  conspiracy 
against  the  Faith,  of  the  Huguenots'  rabid  rebellion  in  France, 
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and  at  the  same  time  had  to  strain  his  and  the  Pope's  coffers  to 
build  a  fleet  to  send  against  the  Grand  Turk  before  the  Medi- 
terranean was  lost. 

And  woven  through  all  these  forces  against  Christ — in  the 
minds  of  passionate  and  zealous  Christians — were  the  cabals, 
schemes  and  corruptions  of  international  Jewry,  so  that  the 
Jews  were  used  and  abused  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  every  coun- 
try in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  Jews  had,  with  human  frail- 
ty, in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  elevated  intoler- 
ance from  a  political  to  a  religious  principle;  when  their  reli- 
gious community  was  broken  up  and  they  were  dispersed 
through  Europe,  their  love  of  the  world  was  often  warped  into  a 
skilled  greed  at  gathering  riches,  and  the  religious  intolerance 
which  they  had  bequeathed  to  Christian  and  Moslem  was  turned 
against  them.  Torquemada  prepared  them  for  burning,  Luther 
fulminated  against  them;  from  Rome  to  Lisbon  to  London  to 
Antwerp  and  to  the  doorstep  of  the  Grand  Turk  laws  disfavored 
them,  and  even  so  sweet  a  soul  as  Shakespeare  discourtesied 
them  in  poignant  verse. 

The  suffering  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  hands  of  their 
brother  men  was  a  most  terrible  lesson  in  human  tragedy,  and 
the  continued  compassionate  labor  of  the  Jewish  people  to- 
ward the  lifting-up  of  man  out  of  despair  and  cruelty  was  a 
most  profound  lesson  in  human  love.  For  their  international 
conspiracy  was  only  this:  that  with  their  undying  love  of  the 
world  and  their  unconquerable  aspiration  to  humanize  man, 
they  added  richness,  warmth  and  color  to  society  wherever  they 
settled;  and  when  driven  forth  in  suffering  for  having  given 
their  gift,  they  always  rose  up  out  of  their  suffering  and  gave 
more  and  gave  again.  From  Moses  under  Pharaoh  down  through 
Isaiah,  Jesus  and  Paul  to  Maimonides,  driven  out  of  Spain, 
they  had  been  conspiring  for  a  better  mankind.  For  the  Jews 
are  Promethean  givers  of  techniques  of  the  world  and  visions 
of  God  to  their  fellow  men. 

But  by  all  his  training  under  the  mask  of  righteousness  of 
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his  own  time  and  place,  Philip  was  blind  to  many  healing 
things.  Philip's  devotion  was  absolute.  He  never  doubted  his 
mission  and  never  lost  his  courage.  For  example,  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  up  his  hereditary  rights  and 
obligation  to  rule  Flanders  in  God's  name  and  that  he  would 
rather  rule  a  Flanders  drenched  in  fire  and  blood  than  one  in 
which  heresy  was  tolerated,  and  he  sent  his  iron  Duke  of  Alba 
there  with  an  army  to  prove  he  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 
For  example,  he  spent  the  wealth  of  Spain  and  the  New  World 
in  defense  of  the  true  Faith.  And  for  example,  he  supported 
and  strengthened  the  Holy  Inquisition  which  kept  Spain  itself 
purged  of  spiritual  treason. 

No  king  in  Europe  was  half  so  devoted  to  anything — whether 
to  luxury,  to  lust  or  to  power — as  Philip  II  of  Spain  was  de- 
voted to  the  Catholic  Faith;  he  spent  fourteen  and  sixteen 
hours  a  day  employing  the  word  and  every  device  of  majesty  to 
fight  the  Anti-Christ  to  the  death. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  titanic  war  he  was  fighting  for  the 
soul  of  Europe,  there  came  over  Philip's  private  heart  a  personal 
tragedy  of  black  abysmal  horror.  And  this  was  the  pain  and 
shadow  of  tragedy  in  which  Alvaro  de  Mendafia  first  saw  his 
King. 

The  death  of  Philip's  son  and  heir,  Don  Carlos,  and  of  his 
lovely  third  wife  and  Queen,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Catherine  de 
Medici,  were  wounds  too  profound  and  recent  to  have  healed, 
although  Philip  was  already  preparing,  under  obligations  to 
produce  a  male  heir,  for  his  fourth  marriage,  with  Anne  of 
Austria. 

It  was  said  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  that  King  Philip  had 
poisoned  his  son.  So  it  was  said  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Brus- 
sels, in  Venice,  Vienna  and  Rome.  In  Madrid  men  held  their 
fingers  to  their  lips,  and  something  unspoken  lay  hidden  in 
their  eyes. 

It  is  simply  true  that  one  of  the  profoundest  human  tragedies 
had  taken  place.  The  horror  of  unresolved  spiritual  anger  be- 
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tween  father  and  son  had  brought  on  the  madness  and  death 
of  the  son. 

Philip,  at  sixteen,  had  married  his  younger  cousin,  Maria, 
Infanta  of  Portugal.  The  young  couple,  on  their  wedding  jour- 
ney from  Salamanca  to  Valladolid,  stopped  off  at  Tordesillas 
to  visit  Philip's  insane  grandmother,  Juana,  she  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Catholic  Kings  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and 
sister  of  Catherine  of  England,  she  who  long  ago  had  sat  in 
open  fields  night  after  night  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 
The  old,  mad  woman  was  in  a  lucid  moment,  and  the  young 
couple  danced  for  her.  Within  the  year  their  son,  Don  Carlos, 
was  born,  and  Maria  died  in  childbirth. 

Philip  was  much  away  from  his  son.  During  his  boyhood, 
while  Philip  was  married  to  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  England, 
Don  Carlos  was  affianced  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  Catherine  de 
Medici.  But  Mary  Tudor  sank  into  her  melancholy  death,  and 
Philip  rather  than  his  son  married  Isabel.  It  was  said  by  some 
that  when  Don  Carlos  first  saw  Isabel,  at  his  father's  wedding. 
he  fell  in  love  with  her  instantly. 

The  desire  to  murder  his  father  and  the  desire  to  escape  from 
his  father  preyed  on  Don  Carlos7  mind.  Also,  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty,  he  was  the  object  of  humiliating  court  gossip  and 
international  speculation. 

The  father  was  arranging  for  his  son's  possible  marriage  to 
that  same  Anne  of  Austria  destined  to  be  Philip's  own  fourth 
wife.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  high-voiced,  odd  young  Prince  of  Spain  was  impotent  before 
he  sacrificed  his  daughter.  Letters  in  Latin  coursed  across  Eu- 
rope to  Paris,  to  Vienna,  to  Venice  and  Rome,  divulging  that 
the  young  Prince  would  seize  high-born  ladies  on  the  street  in 
Madrid,  call  them  pretty  whores  and  kiss  them  publicly,  but 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  ever  had  lain  carnally  with 
a  woman.  This  being  a  high  matter  of  state  in  a  Europe  rent  by 
religious  war,  where  royal  marriages  were  arranged  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  heirs  to  power,  it  was  hinted  to  Philip  that  it  might 
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be  wise  to  put  his  son  to  the  test  with  some  woman  or  other. 
Philip  disdained  that  sort  of  sin,  that  sort  of  scientific  research, 
and  Don  Carlos  said  that  he  meant  when  he  married  to  have 
his  wife  discover  him  a  virgin. 

There  were  violences  of  the  youth  against  his  father's  favor- 
ites, Cardinal  Espinosa,  head  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Duke 
of  Alba.  Espinosa  cringed,  knelt  and  begged  for  his  life.  The 
Duke  of  Alba  held  the  youth  in  an  iron  grip  and  twice  disarmed 
him  of  a  dagger. 

Finally,  at  Christmas  time,  when  it  was  the  custom  of  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  to  confess,  receive  absolution,  then 
attend  Mass  together,  young  Don  Carlos  asked  his  confessor 
whether  he  might  have  absolution  while  he  harbored  still  in  his 
mind  the  desire  to  kill  a  certain  man.  The  priest  asked  who 
was  the  man. 

Don  Carlos  told  him,  "My  father,  the  King." 

The  priest  was  aghast.  To  want  to  kill  his  father  and  to 
desire  absolution  while  harboring  the  intent  of  murder — this 
was  double  madness.  At  the  same  time  the  young  man  was 
scouring  about  openly  among  his  friends  and  among  usurers, 
trying  to  raise  money  so  that  he  could  flee  the  country  to  Ger- 
many or  perhaps  to  Flanders,  both  of  them  seats  of  Protestant 
heresy. 

King  Philip  and  guards  came  into  the  boy's  suite  at  night, 
searched  his  papers,  stripped  him  of  weapons,  and  the  King 
confined  him  in  these  chambers,  under  constant  watch,  with  no 
term  of  release  indicated. 

The  King  wrote  letters  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  rulers  of  Eu- 
rope, saying  that  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain  he  had  done  what  he  had  done,  but  gave  no  details  to 
defame  his  son's  character.  King  Philip  had  the  courage  to  face 
the  whole  of  Christendom  with  no  further  explanation. 

For  a  few  months  the  boy  alternately  starved  himself  and 
gorged  himself,  heated  his  body  with  exercise,  then  flung  him- 
self into  a  bed  heaped  with  snow,  lost  weight  rapidly  and  de- 
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veloped  a  fever.  Then,  after  a  spell  of  fasting,  he  ate  an  enor- 
mous, highly  seasoned  partridge  pie,  became  violently  ill  and 
died. 

Queen  Isabel  was  grieved  at  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
her  stepson.  She  had  been  fond  of  him.  She  was  pregnant 
again,  and  that  was  not  going  well.  Her  circulation  was  bad 
and  her  kidneys  disordered.  She  was  already  dying  when  the 
child,  a  girl,  was  born. 

Philip  had  loved  this  wife. 

The  double  force  of  these  two  tragedies,  the  death  of  his  son 
and  the  death  of  his  Queen,  nearly  relieved  Philip  of  the  mask 
of  righteousness  and  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  consola- 
tion of  humility.  But  how  shall  a  king  be  saved  from  two  of 
power's  crimes  against  the  spirit — secrecy  and  authority?  En- 
slaved by  the  righteousness  of  power,  Philip  the  King  became 
more  secretive  and  more  absolute;  Philip  the  man  missed  the 
catharsis  of  tragedy. 


The  orange  garden  was  fragrant. 

It  was  one  of  a  series  of  small  gardens  right  behind  the  Al- 
cazar, for  the  Moors  often  built  their  gardens  as  outdoor  rooms 
of  their  palaces.  These  gardens  were  on  different  levels,  en- 
closed from  one  another  by  low  steps  and  balustrades  and  closed 
off  from  the  great  garden  by  a  high  wall,  over  the  top  of  which 
Mendafia  could  see  the  crowns  of  lofty  palm  trees.  Each  garden 
had  its  pool  and  fountain,  and  next  to  the  orange  garden  was 
one  where  the  pool  had  been  suitable  for  the  Moorish  ruler's 
favorite  wife  or  concubine  to  bathe,  while  he  sat  in  the  orange 
garden  to  watch  her  voluptuous  play.  Espaliered  orange  trees 
grew  against  the  high  wall  and  were  now  hung  with  golden  fruit. 

Mendafia  enjoyed  the  garden,  but  he  spent  much  time,  with 
a  triumphant  flush  of  youth  on  his  cheeks,  admiring  the  goblet 
he  had  received  as  a  royal  gift. 
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King  Philip,  accompanied  only  by  a  secretary,  came  down 
the  path  from  other  gardens.  Mendana  put  the  goblet  back  in 
its  leather  case  and  first  rose,  then  knelt  as  the  King  drew  near. 
At  the  King's  gesture,  he  stood  again. 

Then  Philip  said,  "We  may  all  three  sit." 

They  sat  where  the  King  indicated,  on  a  bench  of  inlaid  tiles, 
with  the  fountain  and  the  garden  before  them  and  the  crowns 
of  the  palm  trees  in  the  sky  beyond  the  high  wall. 

King  Philip  sat  with  Mendana  on  one  side  of  him  and  his  sec- 
retary on  the  other.  The  two  men  sat  with  their  heads  uncov- 
ered in  the  warm  sunshine;  the  King  wore  his  hat.  He  re- 
marked, "You  smell  of  the  sea  and  far,  free  places,  and  have 
not  yet  learned  to  use  the  perfumes  of  Seville.  I  like  it.  Tell 
me,  Senor  Mendana,  the  little  things,  the  odd  things,  the  things 
that  would  never  be  known  in  Spain." 

Gradually  Mendana  felt  free  to  talk  and  told  the  King  of 
days  and  nights  at  sea  and  of  the  whole  new,  strange  world  of 
the  South  Pacific  islands — how  the  color  of  the  skin  of  natives 
varied,  some  being  almost  white  and  some  almost  black,  and 
on  other  islands  being  in  between.  Some  dyed  their  bodies;  some 
dyed  their  hair.  He  told  how  he  and  Bili-Bili,  king  in  the  Solo- 
mons, exchanged  names,  he  calling  himself  Bili-Bili  and  the 
savage  taking  the  name  of  Mendana,  as  a  sign  of  peace  and 
friendship.  He  told  how  the  water  tasted  in  a  spring  and  a  river, 
what  scarlet  blossoms  bloomed  on  trees,  what  things  the  natives 
chewed  and  how  the  birds  were  often  more  gorgeous  than  their 
songs.  He  spoke  of  trees  and  rocks  and  coral  reefs,  of  empty 
beaches  and  silent  lagoons. 

From  time  to  time  the  King  would  say  to  his  secretary,  "Take 
note  of  that." 

The  secretary  wrote  down  what  most  pleased  the  King. 

"It  rests  me,  Senor  Mendana,  to  hear  of  new  and  untroubled 
wonders  of  God's  world." 

Mendana,  in  this  happy  hour,  forgetting  for  the  King's  pleas- 
ure the  great  scope  of  his  life's  purpose,  was  himself  surprised 
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how  many  small,  delightful  and  sudden  little  things  he  remem- 
bered from  the  haunting  mindfulness  of  his  voyage. 

"Sometimes  the  natives  were  like  monkeys  and  would  steal 
a  slice  of  bacon  from  under  your  nose.  I  remember  one  to 
whom  I  gave  a  red  cap  with  bells  on  it.  Naked  except  for  the 
cap,  he  climbed  the  rigging  and  sat  up  there  aloft  in  great  pride 
above  all  other  men  for  two  hours  in  the  sun,  shining  black 
against  an  intense  blue  sky  and  an  occasional  soft,  white  cloud, 
for  the  sails  were  furled ;  and  the  next  day  he  came  back  to  the 
ship  bringing  me  a  present  of  a  live  green  lizard  with  brilliant 
eyes.  They  loved  to  watch  our  Spanish  soldiers  playing  music 
and  singing  and  dancing  on  the  deck." 

Once  or  twice,  at  some  oddity  Mendana  mentioned,  surprised 
himself  at  remembering  it,  King  Philip  laughed;  one  such  de- 
tail was  a  merry  picture  of  how  the  Spaniards  put  on  a  mock 
bullfight:  a  soldier  fastened  daggers  to  his  head  for  horns  and 
played  the  bull,  while  others  took  other  parts.  The  natives  had 
been  amazed  at  the  passionate  enjoyment  the  Spaniards  took  in 
that  game. 

The  interview  lasted  an  hour,  and  while  it  seemed  on  the  sur- 
face to  have  done  nothing  to  advance  Mendana's  ambitions,  the 
young  man  had  a  true  feeling,  almost  inexpressible  in  words, 
that  he  had  done  something  toward  healing  the  painful  wound 
in  Philip's  life,  and  that  some  wonder  of  little  things  remem- 
bered from  the  antipodes  would  strengthen  Philip's  hand  in  his 
defense  of  the  City  of  God. 

Mendana  was  thankful  to  be  able  to  believe  that  he  had 
helped  his  King. 

As  a  final  act  of  daring,  when  the  King  stood  and  the  inter- 
view was  at  an  end,  Mendana  offered  his  prophecy  to  the  King. 

"Sire,  I  have  several  times  had  a  dream  from  which  I  woke 
up  trembling.  Four  swans  are  on  the  waters ;  they  are  assailed 
by  an  uprising  monster  of  the  deep,  which  slays  three  of  them 
and  wounds  the  wings  of  the  fourth.  This  dream  was  interpreted 
to  me  by  the  priest  on  my  ship  to  mean  that  the  Moslems,  the 
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Jews  and  the  Lutherans  shall  die  the  death;  but  the  True  Faith, 
led  by  Spain  (though  Spain  be  wounded),  shall  triumph  over 
the  Anti-Christ." 

Philip's  face  darkened  with  the  stillness  of  righteousness  as 
he  listened  to  and  felt  the  burden  of  this  prophecy. 

Then  the  monarch  of  much  of  Europe  and  of  all  the  Americas 
crossed  himself  and  said,  "Praise  be  to  Godl   Amen." 


VI 


For  weeks  and  then  for  months  nothing  came  of  Mendafia's 
petition.  There  were  final  days  of  fiesta,  with  thousands  dancing 
in  the  streets  and  flowers  everywhere  and  bullfights  every  day, 
until  the  King  left  Seville  for  Madrid. 

De  Castro  and  other  seasoned  men  urged  Mendafia  to  be 
patient.  His  personal  success  with  the  King  seemed  to  these 
men  little  short  of  glorious.  Let  him  but  consider  the  torment 
of  Europe,  with  Christianity  itself  threatened  with  destruction, 
and  not  wonder  if  the  King  delayed  considering  a  small  matter 
related  to  the  far  South  Pacific.  The  Council  of  the  Indies,  De 
Castro  assured  him,  must  also  wait  upon  the  King. 

Mendafia  tried  to  understand  the  condition  of  Europe  as  it 
was  known  and  talked  about  in  official  circles  in  Seville.  In  the 
first  place  what  he  heard  appalled  him,  and  in  the  second  place 
he  didn't  believe  it.  He  was  a  simple  man  who  believed  in  gen- 
eral goodness,  general  friendliness  and  general  good  works.  The 
condition  of  Europe  was  none  of  these. 

Alvaro  de  Mendafia  did  not  brood  about  the  matter.  He  was 
a  man  who  preferred  action.  Brooding  and  inaction  made  him 
sick,  vaguely  nauseated.  Unfortunately,  his  passions  were  cen- 
tered in  engagement  in  the  simple,  great  action  of  leading  an 
expedition  to  the  Solomon  Islands.  No  other  and  no  lesser  ac- 
tions stirred  his  ambition.  He  merely  killed  time  in  Seville  with 
minor  activities,  attending  every  bullfight,  attending  Mass  every 
day,  carrying  on  a  social  life  that  kept  his  person  in  the  notice 
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of  officials  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  and  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  where  it  counted  about  his  voyage  of  discovery 
and  his  confidence  in  his  ability,  if  supported  by  the  King,  to 
add  the  vast,  new  lands  of  the  Solomons  and  Australia  Incog- 
nita to  the  realms  of  God  and  of  Spain. 

But  in  such  a  life  of  trivial  actions  and  frustrated  waiting 
there  were  some  hours  when  he  could  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  sit  idle  in  the  Plaza  of  Triumph,  between  the  cathedral 
and  the  Alcazar,  discussing  with  some  friend  the  condition  of 
Europe,  or  perhaps  brooding  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  alone 
on  the  dire  state  of  affairs. 

There  were  times  when  young  Mendaiia,  thwarted  in  his 
hopes,  his  petition  unanswered,  felt  he  ought  to  give  up  his  great 
project  to  win  new  realms  and  souls  for  Christ  half  around  the 
world,  and  join  the  fight  for  the  Faith  in  Europe.  There  was 
still  time  to  get  into  Don  Juan's  forces  against  the  Moors  or  to 
offer  himself  as  captain  of  one  of  the  fighting  ships  being  built 
to  attack  the  Turk. 

But  the  central  dream  of  his  life  held.   He  did  not  give  up. 

He  wasted  a  year  in  Seville. 

The  Moors  were  reconquered,  to  the  glory  of  Philip's  young 
bastard  brother,  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  Then  Don  Juan  trebled 
his  glory  by  leading  the  fleet  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks, 
destroying  the  Grand  Sultan's  superior  fleet  in  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.  There  a  man  named  Cervantes  lost  a  hand  in  the 
bloody  fight  with  the  Turks  when  the  ships  grappled,  but  had 
a  hand  left  with  which  to  write,  years  later,  in  prison  in  Spain, 
his  immortal  Don  Qui  jot  e. 

By  way  of  doing  something  better  than  trivial  actions  in  the 
soft  brilliance  of  Seville,  Mendafia  rode  north  with  two  servants 
to  visit  his  family  and  his  childhood  home  near  Lugo  in  Galicia. 

On  the  way,  he  meant  to  stop  in  Madrid  to  try  for  an  audience 
with  King  Philip,  who  had  by  now  married  Anne  of  Austria  and 
expected  an  heir. 

Philip  was  not  in  Madrid,  and  Mendafia  with  foolish  boldness 
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rode  on  north  toward  the  Escorial  to  find  the  King.  It  was  late 
spring,  and  pleasant  riding  across  the  sunlit  plain  toward  the 
snow-capped  sierra  of  Guadarrama.  Then  came  the  low  hills 
and  massive  waste  of  gray  granite  boulders,  and  against  a  dark 
cove  of  mountains  the  busy  village  of  Escorial.  Above  the  town 
the  building  was  in  progress ;  the  slopes  were  covered  with  tents 
and  huts  where  hordes  of  workmen  lived.  Six  teams  of  oxen 
hooked  together  drew  great  cut  stones  down  from  the  quarry. 
The  vast  building  was  growing  day  by  day  into  its  grim  and 
splendid  form. 

Mendana  spent  a  night  on  the  ground,  for  there  were  no 
rooms  for  travelers  in  that  place  at  that  busy  time. 

The  next  day  he  saw  the  King  and  the  architect,  Juan  Herrera, 
who  had  succeeded  the  architect  Toledo,  ride  out  up  a  steep 
slope  toward  a  dark  jut  of  rocks.  One  of  the  Jeronymite  monks 
told  the  young  stranger  that  the  rocks  up  there  had  been  formed 
by  God  into  a  large  thronelike  seat,  and  that  the  King  liked  to 
go  enthrone  himself  there  on  the  mountainside  and  look  down 
through  his  telescope  to  study  the  progress  of  the  vast  building. 

Mendana,  leaving  his  servants  behind,  rode  up  alone  in  quest 
of  the  King.  As  he  drew  near,  he  stopped  and  was  afraid.  One 
of  the  King's  armed  servants  came  down  toward  him  from 
where  the  King  sat  in  the  great  throne  of  rock,  and  Mendana 
thought  he  would  be  arrested  for  his  presumption. 

"Alvaro  de  Mendana,  the  King  has  recognized  you  through 
his  telescope,  and  bids  you  approach." 

Mendana  left  his  horse  and  struggled  afoot  up  the  rocks  and 
knelt  below  the  King's  feet.  Here  in  the  sunshine  it  was  obvious 
that  Philip's  hair  and  beard  were  prematurely  gray;  but  the 
bitter  sorrow  that  had  shown  in  his  face  in  Seville  was  eased 
now  by  the  pleasure  he  had  in  looking  down  on  his  great  cre- 
ative work  in  progress  and  seeing  also  the  vast  spread  of  Span- 
ish earth  out  toward  the  far,  faint  gleam  of  Madrid  on  the  plain. 

The  King  allowed  Mendana  to  stand  uncovered  in  the  sun. 
He  said,  "You  may  turn  and  look,  Mendana." 
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Mendana  turned  to  gaze  down  at  the  lively  scene.  The  sun 
gleamed  on  the  tents  and  swarming  workers  below.  The  whole 
vast  shape  of  the  building  was  laid  out.  The  chapel  and  the 
monastery  portion  was  nearly  complete,  but  years  of  building 
remained  to  be  done  before  this  great  triple  edifice — tomb, 
monastery  and  palace — shaped  like  a  gridiron  in  honor  of  Saint 
Lorenzo,  who  had  been  burned  to  death  on  a  gridiron,  with  its 
four  corner  towers  and  many  courts  and  lofty,  central  church 
towers  would  be  done.  Unlike  the  aspiring  and  beautiful  cathe- 
drals of  preceding  centuries,  this  was  the  last  great  building  of 
Christendom,  the  heavy  and  terrible  tomb  of  the  Faith. 

Mendana  was  moved  by  the  sheer  majesty  of  the  undertaking. 
He  had  the  audacity  not  to  curb  his  tongue.  He  turned  his 
astonished  face  up  toward  the  King  and  exclaimed,  "It  would 
take  courage  even  to  dream  of  such  a  building!" 

The  architect  and  the  attendants  had  been  watching  the  King 
closely.  They  saw  him  smile. 

"It  takes  courage  to  cross  an  ocean  where  no  man  has  sailed 
before.   And  you  would  dare  undertake  that  voyage  again?" 

"I  would,  Sire." 

King  Philip  looked  a  moment  down  into  the  young  man's 
face.   "I  haven't  forgotten  your  petition." 

King  Philip  smiled,  but  even  as  he  smiled  something  cold 
and  secret  hardened  in  his  face  as  he  remarked,  "Neither  have 
I  forgotten  your  dream  of  prophecy.  We  have  restored  Granada 
to  Christ;  we  have  smitten  the  Turk  at  Lepanto." 

Mendana  felt  the  chill  of  power  in  the  King's  tone,  and  was 
confused  by  the  complexity  of  Philip's  character  which  had 
evidently  been  more  masked  than  liberated  by  his  tragedies. 
The  King  lifted  the  telescope  to  his  eye  to  study  the  building 
below,  and  Mendana  understood  he  was  dismissed.  His  final 
glance  at  the  King  on  the  rock  in  the  sun  peering  down  through 
his  telescope  upon  the  vast  labors  going  on  in  the  sun  gave 
Mendana  the  chilling  thought  that  Philip  was  trying  in  one  vast 
and  somber  edifice  of  stone  to  bury  Europe  in  secrecy  and  au- 
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thority.  But  Mendana,  in  his  youth,  did  not  brood  on  somber 
thoughts. 

He  withdrew  back  down  the  mountain  to  the  town,  elated  by 
the  King's  recognition,  but  mystified  by  the  lack  of  any  defin- 
able answer  to  his  petition. 

He,  with  his  two  servants,  rode  on,  up  the  dark  mountains  to 
the  snowy  pass,  down  into  the  lovely  pine  forest  on  the  other 
slope,  then  on  down  the  open  highlands,  past  little  stone  vil- 
lages to  the  stone  and  walled  city  of  Avila,  and  day  by  day 
across  the  vast  plain  of  Castile,  with  its  far,  dim  rims  of  moun- 
tains and  blaze  of  sunlight,  until  at  last  he  got  into  the  less  arid 
and  more  genial  hill  lands  of  Galicia,  where  he  was  at  home. 

The  grasp  of  his  native  province  upon  his  inner  sense  of  being 
was  the  second  profound  emotional  renewal  he  had  experienced 
in  Spain.  He  knew,  for  certain,  that  no  other  place  in  the  world 
can  ever  equal  the  local  land  of  a  man's  birthplace  and  child- 
hood home  in  the  power  it  has  to  substantiate  a  man's  true  sense 
of  being.  He  was  a  Galician  first,  before  he  was  a  Christian, 
before  he  was  a  Spaniard,  before  he  was  an  explorer  of  the 
farthest  seas.  This  did  not  mean  that  he  wanted  to  stay  in  the 
dull  village  of  Neyra,  with  old  relatives,  and  sink  down  into  the 
slow  routine  of  a  confined  passion.  But  it  did  mean  that  he 
understood  that  his  more  complex  life  of  far  adventure  was  to 
be  an  alienation  from  home  and  a  sacrifice  of  native  security. 

All  through  the  summer  he  was  the  most  famous  son  of  Ney- 
ra, with  the  story  of  heroic  adventure  to  tell  and  retell,  and  that 
was  good. 

One  of  his  favorite  listeners  was  a  man  named  Antonio  Bar- 
reto,  who  lived  across  the  plaza  from  the  Mendana  home.  An- 
tonio Barreto  had  a  wife  and  five  children.  They  all  listened 
to  Mendana,  in  the  patio  of  their  home.  The  oldest  child  was 
a  girl  not  yet  fifteen;  then  there  were  three  boys  and  a  little 
girl.  Sefiora  Barreto  did  not  listen  well,  but  burned  with  a 
secret  passion  and  had  at  moments  a  certain  fierce  glance  for 
her  husband.   Isabel,  the  eldest  girl,  was  the  real  ruler  of  the 
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five  Barreto  children ;  Lorenzo,  Diego  and  Luis  obeyed  her,  and 
she  simply  dominated  Mariana.  Isabel  was  a  dark,  bold,  strong 
girl  who  had  evidently  inherited  her  mother's  fierce  tempera- 
ment. 

Isabel  often  begged  Mendana  to  let  her  see,  to  let  her  touch 
the  golden  goblet  in  its  nest  of  purple  silk,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  the  King.  Once  or  twice  he  let  the  child  lift 
the  goblet  out  of  its  silk  and  hold  it  in  her  hands.  She  trembled, 
for  this  goblet  evoked  in  her  the  last  and  supreme  amazement  of 
her  childhood,  the  last  ecstasy  of  her  childish  faith  in  human 
glory.  Soon  a  blow  fell  which  ended  forever  the  growth  of  her 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  life. 

That  was  the  summer  of  the  stark  Barreto  tragedy. 

Antonio  Barreto,  leather  merchant,  was  the  second  wealthiest 
man  in  town.  He  was  a  slight,  bearded  man  with  astute  eyes,  a 
cunning  smile,  and — outside  business,  with  his  friends  and  chil- 
dren— a  man  of  easy  ways.  He  simply  was  not  afraid  of  his 
wife's  jealousy. 

There  was  a  doctor  in  town.  He  was  a  Jew  who  as  a  child 
had  been  baptized  as  a  New  Christian,  very  many  years  ago, 
for  he  was  now  past  seventy.  His  parents  were  among  the  Jews 
who  had  tried  to  get  out  of  Spain  alive  during  the  persecutions 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Many  of  them  had  got  caught, 
exhausted,  in  the  Pyrenees  in  winter  and  had  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  almost  certain  death  of  going  on  and  the  Christian 
baptism  which  would  permit  them  to  stay.  This  old  man's  par- 
ents had  had  him  and  themselves  baptized,  had  come  down  out 
of  the  snow,  and  survived.  He  had  grown  up,  become  a  doctor, 
married  late,  and  now  had  a  daughter  of  twenty. 

With  that  immemorial  energy  of  the  Jews,  he  gave  his  healing 
arts  and  his  daughter  gave  her  compassionate  warmth  to  the 
town  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  allied  him- 
self with  the  patient  to  fight  the  disease,  and  that  his  voice  and 
touch  in  the  sickroom  was  already  half  the  cure,  and  that  a  poor 
man  got  as  much  attention  from  him  for  a  copper  as  a  rich  man 
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got  for  several  pieces  of  silver.  It  was  said  of  his  daughter  that 
half  of  the  children  in  town  came  to  her  with  their  troubles  and 
went  away  laughing.  She  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza 
to  take  a  splinter  from  a  boy's  finger  or  to  teach  two  little  girls 
a  dance  of  the  province.  Her  name  was  Leonora,  and  she  was 
said  to  be  Antonio  Barreto's  mistress.  She  was  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  of  warm  and  rich  coloring,  quick  in  affection, 
song  and  laughter  and  with  a  soft  grace  in  motions. 

One  morning  Alvaro  de  Mendafia  crossed  the  plaza  to  the 
Barreto  home  and  found  the  mother  locked  up  in  her  room  and 
the  children,  terrified,  in  tears. 

During  the  night,  acting  on  information  from  an  undisclosed 
source,  officers  of  the  Inquisition  had  entered  the  town  and  had 
seized  and  taken  away  Antonio  Barreto  and  the  old  doctor  and 
his  daughter  Leonora. 

Those  three  were  not  heard  of  again  that  summer  while  Men- 
dafia was  there.  The  people  of  the  village  had  their  whispers; 
the  Barreto  property  was  not  at  once  confiscated,  as  would  have 
been  expected;  this  favoritism  to  Senora  Barreto  was  taken  to 
mean  that  she  had  informed  against  her  husband,  Leonora  and 
the  doctor.  It  could  not  have  been  mere  accusation  of  adultery, 
but  of  some  practice  of  Jewish  idolatry,  such  as  keeping  a  can- 
dle lighted  in  a  secret  room  or  celebrating  the  Sabbath  on  Fri- 
day or  hideously  setting  a  crucifix  upside  down.  A  relapsed  Jew 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  active  agent  of  the  Anti- 
Christ. 

Isabel  begged  Mendafia  to  help  them.  The  fierce  young  girl's 
appeal  touched  him.  He  went  to  the  priest.  The  priest  advised 
him  that  one  did  not  meddle  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion. "You  have  been  long  away  from  Spain.  You  forget." 

It  was  not  even  known  whether  Barreto  had  been  taken  to 
Valladolid  or  to  Santiago  de  Campostela. 

"Can  nothing  be  done  to  help  the  children?" 

"Desist,  or  I  myself  must  report  you  as  a  supporter  of  Jewish 
idolatry.  It  is  my  spiritual  command  that  you  obey." 
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During  the  first  days  the  sun  beat  down  on  the  plaza,  and  no 
one's  figure  or  shadow  approached  the  Barreto  door.  Isabel 
could  be  seen  standing  there  in  the  doorway,  a  young  girl  with 
black  hair  and  a  strong  figure  taking  form,  who  glared  with 
wounded  eyes  at  those  who  averted  their  faces  and  veered  away 
from  a  doorway  that  had  been  freshly  touched  by  the  awful 
shadow  and  silence  of  the  Inquisition. 

Mendana,  leaving  the  church  after  his  talk  with  the  priest, 
had  at  least  the  courage  to  stride  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  diag- 
onally across  the  plaza  to  where  Isabel  stood.  Other  people 
stopped  and  stared  at  him.  The  young  girl  stiffened,  stood 
straight  and  came  one  step  out  of  the  dark,  stone  doorway  into 
sunshine. 

"I  have  spoken  to  the  priest,  Isabel.  He  has  told  me  I  can  do 
nothing,  and  he  has  ordered  me  to  obey,"  Mendana  said. 

"My  mother  has  ruined  us.  Not  even  you  can  go  against  the 
command  of  the  priest." 

"I  am  sorry." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  fierce  pride.  "At  least,  Seiior 
Mendana,  you  had  the  courage  to  go  to  the  priest  and  the  cour- 
age to  cross  the  plaza  to  my  door  in  full  sunlight." 

Then  she  shouted  to  the  listening  figures  who  stood  aloof, 
watching  the  audacity  of  Mendana:  "All  the  others  in  this  town 
are  cowards!" 

Then  she  fled  back  into  the  silence  of  her  defamed  house. 

The  priest  was  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  town,  and  Mendana 
did  not  meddle  further.  He  prepared  to  leave  for  Seville,  which, 
he  being  a  Spaniard,  was  a  matter  of  no  hurry,  so  that  a  week 
or  two  passed  before  he  actually  left. 

Isabel  came  to  his  house,  threw  her  arms  about  him,  and 
cried,  "Take  me  with  you!" 

"It  may  be  months  before  I  hear  from  the  King.  I  have  no 
place  to  take  you." 

"Then  go.   I'll  follow  you  when  I  can." 

He  was  touched  by  her  fierce  and  childish  assumption  of  the 
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right  to  go  with  him  or  to  follow  him  when  she  could,  but,  being 
fifteen  years  older  than  she,  or  at  least  twice  her  age,  he 
understood  it  as  a  cry  of  pain  which  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
heal  but  which  would  heal  in  time  without  her  ever  seeing  him 
again. 

Mendana  returned  to  Seville  and  his  uncle.  There  was  an 
ineradicable  anxiety  in  his  heart,  not  specifically  about  the  Bar- 
reto  family,  but  an  anxiety  about  a  cruel  and  anonymous  power 
that  destroyed  people  in  Christ's  name.  It  was  like  having  al- 
ways behind  his  back  a  quiet,  encroaching  horror.  Every  village 
or  town  he  entered  and  passed  through  had  its  several  houses 
where  the  Inquisition  had  imposed  a  dark  and  enduring  tragedy, 
and  the  names  and  the  yellow  San  Benito  gowns  of  the  defamed 
were  hung  up  publicly  in  the  churches.  He  found  himself  disin- 
clined to  talk  and  more  than  ever  disinclined  to  think,  as  if  he 
had  been  visited  with  an  obscure  paralytic  stroke  of  the  spirit. 

He  had  several  miserable  years  of  fretting  and  waiting  in 
Seville  until  finally,  in  1574,  with  the  continued  help  of  De 
Castro,  he  received  the  royal  decree  answering  his  petition  of 
1570.  When  it  came,  its  generosity  astonished  him.  He  was 
not  simply  authorized  by  King  Philip  to  lead  another  voyage 
to  the  Solomon  Islands,  but  he  was  empowered  to  take  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  at  least  fifty  were  to  be  married  men 
with  families;  he  was  to  take  seed  for  sowing  and  horses,  cattle, 
goats,  pigs,  fowl  and  sheep  for  farming  and  breeding.  He  was  to 
found  at  least  three  fortified  cities  within  six  years  of  reaching 
the  Solomons.  He  had  to  post  a  bond  of  ten  thousand  ducats 
to  guarantee  fulfilling  his  part.  In  return,  he  was  to  have  title 
of  Marques  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  absolute  government  of 
his  colony  for  two  generations,  slaves,  tax  exemptions,  author- 
ity to  coin  gold  and  silver,  and  other  emoluments. 

The  courage  of  his  patience  had  been  rewarded.  He  set  about 
enlisting  men  and  securing  ships  to  sail  for  Panama  on  the  first 
leg  of  the  great  journey.   He  sailed  from  Seville  in  1576,  six 
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years  after  his  arrival  there,  being  now  a  tried  man,  thirty-four 
years  old. 

He  believed  that  now,  by  his  own  action,  he  would  fulfill  his 
good  dream  of  aspiration,  and  would  crown  his  own  life  with 
the  honor  of  new  achievements.  Not  till  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  in  Panama,  on  his  way  to  Peru,  did  the  bad  dream  come 
again. 
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ISABEL  BARRETO 


Isabel  Barreto  thought  of  Mendana  for  a  while  as  of  her  last 
hope  gone.  The  emptiness  of  the  village  without  him  was  to  her 
tragic  and  forlorn,  as  if  the  only  man  had  gone  and  had  left 
her  to  guard  her  younger  brothers  and  sister  and  watch  over 
her  half-insane  mother  in  the  midst  of  people  who  were  cruel, 
savage  and  degrading.  She  was  canny  enough  to  go  faithfully 
to  church,  but  she  got  no  comfort  from  the  priest  and  she  sought 
no  comfort  in  prayer. 

The  odium  of  ostracism  closed  her  in  upon  herself,  and  she  dis- 
covered her  own  fountains  of  passionate  strength.  She  became 
a  dark,  fierce  and  beautiful  girl  of  the  sort  that  in  Spanish  vil- 
lages were  thought  to  ripen  not  for  any  man,  but  only  for  the 
Devil. 

Isabel,  in  a  way  of  speaking,  became  her  own  religion.  No 
one  openly  accused  her  of  being  anything  less  than  a  true  Chris- 
tian of  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  it  was  noted  that  a  clear  and 
passionate  sense  of  self  dominated  her  actions.  The  village 
ostracized  her  and  her  household,  and  she  spat  upon  the  village. 

How  else  could  she  have  survived  the  tragedy  of  dishonor 
visited  on  her  family  by  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  Spain? 

For  the  Inquisition,  which  elevated  its  mask  of  righteousness 
to  new  heights  of  insolence,  considered  itself  under  the  gravest 
obligation  to  keep  the  Faith  of  Christ  pure.  Torquemada  and 
his  successors  behaved  as  if  they  were  God's  avengers,  while 
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they  deemed  that  Spain  alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  was 
fighting  the  Anti-Christ  with  an  almost  absolute  vigilance  and 
firmness.  While  the  armies  of  Philip  fought  by  land  and  sea 
against  Turk  and  heretic  and  Jewish  machinations — all  these 
clearly  subverters  of  the  spiritual  obedience  of  man  and  enemies 
of  the  City  of  God — and  while  Spain's  adventurers  and  priests, 
with  an  audacity  and  endurance  that  must  have  been  divinely 
inspired,  were  liberating  whole  new  worlds  and  populations 
from  heathen  darkness  into  Christian  light,  it  was  the  labor  of 
the  Inquisition  to  keep  the  heart  of  Spain  purged  of  inner  cor- 
ruption. There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  tolerating  even  faint 
suspicions  of  the  Devil's  work.  Relapsed  Christians,  secret 
Jews,  crypto-Moorish-Mohammedans,  and  even  Lutheran- 
tainted  archbishops  like  Caranza,  together  with  their  suspicious 
associates,  had  to  be  hunted  down,  offered  salvation,  and  extir- 
pated from  the  Church,  which  was  the  Body  of  Christ.  Many 
who  came  under  the  awful  scrutiny  of  the  Inquisition  were,  in 
due  course,  found  not  yet  proved  guilty,  and  were  released  back 
to  daylight  and  their  homes  under  the  salutary  frown  of  a  pos- 
sible future  summons. 

In  short,  the  work  of  the  Inquisition  was  one  of  the  worst 
violences  against  the  spirit  of  man  in  that  century  of  violence. 
It  was  no  worse  in  kind  than  what  the  Protestants  were  doing  in 
London  and  Geneva,  but  it  was  more  massive,  better  organized 
and  longer  lived  than  any  persecution  Europe  had  experienced 
since  the  anti-Christian  emperors  of  Rome  had  used  the  state 
against  the  soul. 

In  due  course,  after  delays  and  examinations  lasting  three 
years,  Antonio  Barreto's  mistress  Leonora  and  her  father  the 
old  doctor  were  found  to  be  secret  Jews.  The  Church  shed  no 
blood.  These  enemies  of  God,  after  participating  with  some 
others  in  an  auto-da-fe,  were  relaxed  by  the  Church  into  the 
secular  arm.  An  enemy  of  God  was  inescapably  also  a  traitor 
to  the  King;  as  such,  these  two,  with  others,  were  burned  at 
the  stake. 
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Thus  to  destroy  a  healing  man  and  a  compassionate  woman 
was  one  more  dark  step  in  the  ruin  of  Spain. 

Antonio  Barreto  had  been  able  to  guess,  by  the  way  he  had 
been  seized  and  by  the  questions  put  to  him  in  dozens  of  exam- 
inations, that  the  chief  witness  against  him  was  a  mortal  enemy, 
namely,  his  wife.  While  it  did  not  invalidate  the  allegations 
against  him  to  have  been  accused  by  a  woman  mad  with  jeal- 
ousy, it  did  differentiate  him  from  the  other  two,  and  it  was 
thought  by  his  judges  that,  after  one  half  his  property  had  been 
confiscated,  he  might  be  released  and  allowed  to  go  home  with 
the  charge  against  him — fautorship  of  heresy  or,  as  one  might 
say,  associative  guilt — held  as  not  yet  proved. 

He  was  not  well  when  he  arrived  home,  neither  in  the  body 
nor  in  the  mind.  He  smiled  and  spoke  now  and  then  to  his 
children.  He  never  looked  directly  at  his  wife  and  never  spoke 
to  her.  He  went  to  Mass  two  and  three  times  a  day  and  spent 
hours  on  his  knees  in  the  church  before  an  image  of  San  An- 
tonio, trying  perhaps  to  recover  the  sweet  sanity  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  name  saint. 

It  did  seem  to  Isabel  that  her  father,  in  his  suffering,  had 
lost  his  sense  of  his  own  identity.  The  way  the  man  spoke  and 
moved  and  strangely  looked  around  seemed  to  say,  "This  is 
not  me.  I  am  lost." 

Isabel  was  now  seventeen.  She  tried  to  carry  on  her  father's 
business  and  dominated,  commanded  and  took  care  of  her  three 
younger  brothers  and  little  Mariana.  Her  mother  was  useless 
in  the  business,  for  Senora  Barreto  was  so  deeply  engaged  in 
living  a  lie  that  she  alternated  between  shunning  human  contact 
for  days  at  a  time  and  plunging  into  human  contact  on  a  false 
basis.  She  would  come  out  from  her  dark  seclusion  to  seize  the 
arm  of  some  former  friend  in  the  plaza  and  would  pour  out  a 
low,  fierce,  rapid  and  prolonged  denial  of  having  betrayed  her 
husband.  She  would  stare  at  the  church  where  Antonio  was 
praying,  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  worn  face,  would 
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whisper  in  an  extremity  of  suffering,  "I  only  wait  for  him  to 
forgive  mel" 

The  business  dwindled  steadily.  To  begin  with,  half  of  the 
Barreto  money  had  been  confiscated;  then  there  was  a  strong 
competitor  for  the  leather  trade  in  the  district;  and  Isabel  had 
to  run  the  house,  take  care  of  her  parents  and  the  younger  chil- 
dren and  try  to  do  business  all  in  the  same  day.  It  had  been 
arranged  before  the  tragedy,  when  they  were  both  young  chil- 
dren, that  the  son  of  the  largest  landowner  in  the  province  was 
to  marry  Isabel,  but  that,  of  course,  had  been  broken  off.  The 
young  man  was  already  married  to  a  bride  whose  family  had  no 
taint  of  the  Inquisition  on  it,  whose  family  was,  as  they  called 
it,  of  clean  blood.  Nobody  else  in  that  region  sought  her  in 
marriage. 

This  dreary  and  tragic  horror  of  a  family  bound  together  in 
misery  went  on  for  four  years,  until  one  morning,  after  a  night 
of  long  vigil  in  the  church  before  his  beloved  saint,  Antonio  Bar- 
reto was  found  lying  dead  on  his  face  on  the  cold,  stone  floor 
of  the  church.  His  wife  went  to  bed,  refused  to  eat,  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall  and  died  in  four  days. 

The  direct  work  of  a  morbid  religious  hatred  against  two 
good  Jews  and  a  sound  Spanish  family  was  done,  though  its 
consequences  were  incalculable,  as  were  the  consequences  incal- 
culable of  the  like  crimes  against  Savonarola  under  Alexander  in 
Italy,  against  More  under  Henry  in  London,  against  Servetus 
under  Calvin  in  Geneva  or  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in  France. 

Isabel  vowed  on  the  coffin  of  her  father  that  she  would  make 
a  life  for  that  poor  man's  children,  for  Lorenzo,  Diego,  Luis 
and  Mariana.  She  had  not  forgotten  many  things  said  long 
ago  by  Alvaro  de  Mendana  about  the  chances  for  renewal  of 
life  in  the  colonies. 

And  this  was  the  year  that  Fernando  de  Quiros  first  went  to 
sea,  beginning  his  great  life  of  navigation  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a 
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Portuguese  ship  plying  the  harsh  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
between  Lisbon  and  London. 


11 


Isabel  gave  her  father  and  mother  a  modest  but  decent  burial, 
paid  for  Masses  to  be  said  for  their  souls,  sold  all  the  property 
and  set  out  with  her  brothers  and  her  sister  for  Peru. 

They  walked  to  Coruna,  where  they  found  a  ship  for  Seville. 
Lorenzo  was  now  a  sturdy  lad  of  sixteen,  with  a  beard  begun, 
a  deep  voice,  evidence  of  courage  and  ability,  and  devoted  to 
Isabel.  Diego  and  Luis  were  weaker  characters,  Diego  vain 
and  Luis  sly.  Mariana,  at  ten,  glowed  with  affection  and  was 
as  pretty  as  a  child  could  be. 

What  with  the  slowness  of  ships  and  delays  at  Seville,  at 
Cadiz,  at  Havana,  at  Cartagena  de  las  Indias  and  at  Panama, 
it  took  them  two  years  to  reach  Peru. 

Isabel  had  supposed  that  long  before  now  Alvaro  de  Men- 
daiia  would  have  crossed  the  Pacific  and  founded  his  colony  in 
the  Solomon  Islands.  Such  colonies  needed  new  people  for  their 
growth,  and  it  was  a  secret  held  in  her  mind  that  if  need  be 
she  would  lead  her  brothers  and  Mariana  all  the  way  across  the 
water  of  the  world  to  try  Mendafia's  friendship.  But  she  learned 
in  Seville  that  no  such  colony  had  been  founded.  There  had 
been  talk  of  it,  yes,  for  years ;  but  perhaps  Mendana  had  given 
up  the  idea;  perhaps,  for  all  she  could  find  out  in  Seville,  he  was 
dead. 

She  was  determined  that  when  they  reached  Peru  they  would 
not  make  a  wrong  step  first,  and  Lorenzo  supported  her  in  this. 
He,  obviously,  could  at  once  become  a  soldier,  buying  his  com- 
mission with  part  of  their  funds;  but  Peru  was  a  country  where 
civil  strife  was  not  yet  ended,  and  to  become  a  captain  on  the 
wrong  side  could  be  ruinous.  They  had  enough  capital  left  to 
plan  to  hunt  out  a  decent,  small  house,  make  a  respectable  show 
and  seek  powerful  friends.   Mariana  was  the  sort  of  girl  who 
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could  marry  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  was  already  of  such 
pretty  and  provocative  warmth  and  of  so  obvious  and  affection- 
ate goodness,  that  Isabel  believed  it  would  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish her  Barreto  family  through  a  betrothal  of  Mariana  to  the 
son  of  some  proper  family.  Indeed,  during  their  stay  in  Carta- 
gena de  las  Indias,  where  the  harbor,  rimmed  by  hills,  is  broad 
and  still  and  where  the  galleons  gathered  for  return  to  Spain, 
the  little  virgin  had  caught  the  eye  of  a  middle-aged,  widowed 
Don,  who  offered  his  protection  to  the  Barretos  if  they  would 
settle  in  his  house  and  sign  a  marriage  contract  for  him  to  have 
Mariana  to  wife  as  soon  as  nature  revealed  her  ripeness.  Walk- 
ing on  the  mole  by  the  harbor,  watching  the  sunset  light  over  the 
harbor  and  the  ships  and  on  La  Popa,  Isabel  and  Lorenzo  dis- 
cussed the  matter  and  decided  against  it  because  the  man  in 
question  had  a  flaw  of  character  Isabel  could  not  endure.  He 
had  told  them  plainly  he  would  never  return  to  Spain,  which  he 
preferred  to  the  Indies,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  afraid 
he  might  lose  his  life  in  a  storm  at  sea. 

"The  man  is  a  coward,"  Isabel  concluded.  "I  will  not  attach 
our  lives  to  a  coward." 

She  rejoiced  in  her  heart  when,  on  reaching  Lima,  the  City  of 
Kings,  she  learned  that  Alvaro  de  Mendafia  was  there,  alive, 
and  something  of  a  personage.  Although  his  expedition  had 
never  set  forth,  he  was  known  about  town  as  "The  Governor  of 
the  Solomon  Islands,"  and  Lorenzo  reported  that  in  taverns 
among  soldiers  and  sailors  there  was  sometimes  talk  about  the 
gold  and  pearls  that  just  waited  to  be  taken  by  an  expedition 
bold  enough  to  go  get  them. 

The  Barretos  had  settled  temporarily  at  an  inn,  which  was 
modest  but  respectable,  and  the  host  knew  all  the  gossip  of  the 
town.  He  answered  Isabel's  question  about  Mendafia. 

"Ah,  yes,  the  Governor  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  He  is  a  good 
gentleman.  He  lives  here  in  his  little  palace  and  starves  to  death 
on  a  dream.  He  is  sometimes  consulted  by  the  Viceroy  on  mari- 
time matters,  and  he  goes  for  a  month  at  a  time  to  his  estates  in 
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the  country.  He  has  been  on  the  point  of  sailing  twice,  and  some 
say  he  may  try  again.  It  is  supposed  that  he  writes  many  letters 
to  Spain  to  further  his  business.  But  one  wonders  why  he 
doesn't  accept  his  fate,  marry  and  become  what  he  so  easily 
could,  a  settled  and  prosperous  Peruvian." 

Isabel  knew  exactly  what  one  Spaniard  meant  when  he  said 
of  another  Spaniard,  "He  lives  in  his  little  palace,  and  starves 
to  death  on  a  dream."  Spanish  ambition  and  Spanish  courage, 
bound  together  by  Spanish  honor,  could  do  exactly  that  to  a 
Spaniard,  and  it  would  be  his  soul  and  not  his  body  that  was 
starving  to  death.  For  the  Spaniard,  however  heroic  or  crazy 
the  dream  that  seized  him,  was  Europe's  spiritual  man. 

Isabel  was  bold  enough  to  announce  herself  to  Mendana.  All 
Peruvians  of  his  stature  were  considered  as  living  in  palaces, 
whether  of  ten  rooms  or  of  a  hundred.  Mendana  lived  in  a 
palace  of  sixteen  rooms,  all  on  one  floor,  built  around  two  patios, 
the  master's  in  front,  that  of  the  servants  to  the  rear,  with 
stables  attached.  It  had  heavy  iron  grilles  on  the  street  win- 
dows, and  a  huge  door  of  oak  with  a  bronze  pull  that  rang  a 
silver  bell.  There  was  always,  day  and  night,  an  Inca  servant 
at  the  door,  usually  sitting  on  the  sidewalk,  under  a  big  hat  and 
with  a  blanket  over  his  shoulders.  Never  the  guest,  but  always 
this  servant  would  ring  the  bell  and  conduct  the  guest  inside. 
Mendana  lived  there  alone  with  a  number  of  servants.  He  kept 
half  a  dozen  horses  and  one  carriage  which  he  had  not  used  in 
several  years. 

The  fact  is,  Isabel  found  Alvaro  de  Mendana  a  lonely  man, 
a  sad  man,  and  as  close  as  could  be  to  a  defeated  man.  His 
heart  was  dying  of  its  own  unfulfilled  dream. 

He  was  disturbed  to  see  her.  The  exquisite  Spanish  courtesy 
of  his  reception  made  that  clear.  At  first  she  thought  it  was  the 
old  shadow  and  taint  of  the  Inquisition  haunting  her  here  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  Spain.  But  then  she  perceived  by  subtle 
nuances  in  his  manner  that  he  was  not  avoiding  something  in 
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her,  but  rather  hiding  something  in  himself.  He  was  ashamed 
for  her  to  find  he  had  not  established  his  colony. 

She  said,  "I  shall  never  forget  your  courage,  when  I  was  in 
trouble." 

He  avoided  her  direct  glance  and  shook  his  head. 

"You  thank  me  for  nothing,  Senorita.  Young  men  will  al- 
ways take  one  try  at  a  bull.  I  killed  several  myself  in  my  youth." 
He  looked  down  at  his  own  legs.  "I  have  grown  too  heavy  and 
sluggish  to  pass  for  a  bravo  of  the  ring." 

At  this  point  Isabel  understood  that  he  did  not  like  someone 
who  had  known  and  admired  him  in  the  heroic  flush  of  his  youth 
to  find  him  here  in  his  middle  age  still  thwarted  of  his  great 
accomplishment. 

He  had  ordered  and  they  were  sipping  wine  of  Peru.  She  no- 
ticed that  several  times  his  eyes  shifted  from  floor  or  ceiling 
to  glance  at  her  with  something  like  startled  disbelief.  He  was 
simply  amazed  that  the  fierce  and  tormented  child  he  had 
remembered  had  grown  into  this  vital,  self-contained  woman 
before  him,  as  sound  as  the  heart  of  Spain  and  with  the  strength 
and  poise  of  an  established  personage. 

Isabel  began  to  feel  a  real  disappointment,  the  loss  of  an  illu- 
sion which  had  sustained  her  for  years.  She  had  never  put  it 
into  words  or  into  clear  thought,  but  there  had  always  been  an 
impression  in  the  back  of  her  mind  that  she  was  in  some  vital 
alliance  with  one  of  the  heroes  of  Spain.  Words  came  out  that 
she  had  had  no  intention  at  all  of  speaking. 

"I  had  it  in  mind  that  if  you  were  not  here,  I  would  take 
Mariana  and  my  brothers  on  across  the  Pacific  to  join  your 
colony  in  the  Solomon  Islands." 

Mendana  flushed  at  the  words  and  actually  stared  at  her. 

"You  completely  believed  in  me,  then."  It  was  a  flat 
statement. 

"I  never  had  any  doubt  that  you  would  go  and  that  you 
would  succeed." 
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He  sighed  and  remarked,  "You  are  staying  in  Lima?" 

"We  have  temporary  quarters." 

"I  shall  pay  my  respects.  Also  to  your  brothers  and  sister." 

He  rose,  and  Isabel  prepared  to  leave,  sensing  the  almost 
complete  failure  of  the  meeting. 

She  stood  there  erect,  intense,  determined,  and  studied  his 
face.  It  was  still  a  strong  face,  although  now  much  more  a 
lonely  one  than  in  his  youth. 

"Senor  Mendana,  I  have  said  something  wrong.  I  have  omit- 
ted to  say  something  right.  But  believe  me,  I  shall  never  doubt 
your  courage." 

A  light,  secret  and  fierce,  flashed  in  his  blue  eyes.  He  replied 
with  equal  formality.  "Thank  you,  Sefiorita.  Then  I  shall  never 
doubt  it  myself." 

He  took  her  arm  and  himself  led  her  to  the  door  and  paused 
a  moment  in  the  outer  doorway,  making  a  gesture  around  the 
great  square  which  was  enclosed  on  its  four  sides  by  private 
houses,  business  places,  the  viceregal  palace  built  by  Pizzaro, 
the  archbishop's  palace  and  the  cathedral. 

"Here  in  the  City  of  Kings  I  am  known  as  a  man  who  tells 
fantastic  stories  of  fabulous  islands  that  may  perhaps  not  even 
exist.  You,  however,  have  never  doubted  that  they  are  real.  I 
shall  send  my  carriage  tomorrow  afternoon  for  you  and  your 
brothers  and  sister,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  dine  with  me." 

"The  honor,  Governor,  is  ours.  We  accept  and  thank  you." 

He  bowed  to  kiss  her  hand;  she  curtseyed  and  left. 

In  sum  total  the  meeting  had  not  failed,  but  had  elevated 
both  of  them  in  confidence  and  self-respect. 


in 


At  dinner  the  next  evening,  when  Mendana  was  adjusted  to 
the  size  and  vitality  of  these  five  Barretos  he  had  known  as 
children,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  as  he  had  done  that  long-ago 
summer  in  his  native  Spanish  village — tell  them  the  story  of  his 
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great  venture.  First  he  took  them  into  his  study,  which  he 
lighted  with  a  dozen  candles,  and  showed  them  charts  and  maps 
and  documents  which  made  it  clear  that  the  Solomon  Islands 
existed,  that  Australia  Incognita  was  more  probably  a  vast  con- 
tinent than  a  cartographer's  myth,  and  that  he  still  held  King 
Philip's  patent  to  go  found  a  colony  and  rule  it,  he  and  his  heirs 
for  two  generations. 

"The  facts  of  politics,"  he  told  them,  "are  worse  than  the 
storms  of  my  first  voyage." 

He  told  them  how  he  had  left  Seville  in  perfect  hope  in  1576. 
When  he  reached  Panama  a  political  enemy  of  his  uncle  De 
Castro  threw  him  in  prison  on  a  flimsy  pretext.  He  was  housed 
in  a  common  jail  with  slaves  and  felons,  simply  because  he  had 
tried  to  protect  one  of  his  own  soldiers  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
customs  official. 

He  was  not  in  jail  long,  but  long  enough  to  suffer  disgust  by 
day  and  bad  dreams  by  night.  He  told  these  Barreto  children 
of  an  old  dream  he  had  in  Panama  of  swans  being  murdered  by 
a  sea  monster,  and  said  he  would  rather  have  a  week  of  fever 
than  one  night  of  that  dream  again. 

He  got  out  of  prison,  and  when  he  reached  Peru,  his  enemy, 
Toledo,  was  still  Viceroy.  Twice  Mendana  got  ships,  people 
and  provisions  ready  to  set  out,  and  twice  Toledo  stopped  him. 
Mendana  had  even  enlisted  young  women  who,  when  the  voy- 
age should  begin,  were  to  be  married  to  soldiers.  When  Toledo 
prevented  the  sailing,  some  of  these  women,  left  destitute  in 
Lima,  had  become  prostitutes.  That  life  had  soon  finished  them 
off  in  disease  and  degradation,  except  for  one  young  woman 
who  became  first  the  mistress  of  a  clever  lawyer  and  was  now 
the  wife  of  the  owner  of  some  rich  silver  mines  at  Potosi.  .  .  . 
For  a  viceroy  who  means  to  thwart  you  there  are  always  good 
reasons,  though  you  have  the  order  of  the  King  and  the  Council 
of  the  Indies.  First  it  was  because  the  English  pirate,  Drake, 
had  broken  into  the  Pacific,  and  all  ships  were  needed  to  protect 
the  coasts  of  Peru.  Then,  the  second  time,  just  before  sailing, 
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Toledo  made  it  established  policy  to  found  no  more  Pacific 
colonies  which  would  merely  be  rich  bases  for  the  heretical 
English  pirates  to  raid  and  plunder.  Mendana  had  written  to 
his  uncle,  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  and  to  King  Philip.  The 
burden  of  their  replies  was  the  Spanish  view  of  the  burden  of 
Europe:  Catholic  Spain  alone  was  still  fighting  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Anti-Christ  which,  through  Turk,  Jew  and  Protestant,  was 
destroying  the  fabric  of  the  world  from  Britain  to  Asia  Minor; 
forcing  Toledo's  hand  in  the  New  World  was  simply  not  so  im- 
portant to  the  King  as  reconquering  Portugal,  stemming  heresy 
in  the  Low  Countries,  trying  to  save  France  from  the  Hugue- 
nots, bolstering  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  thwarting  Turk  and 
Jew — to  say  nothing  of  the  increasing  need  to  invade  England, 
where  Elizabeth  was  but  the  tool  of  the  wily  and  subversive 
Cecil,  who  fed  on  the  blood  of  Catholics  and  the  death  of 
Irishmen,  and  used  the  gold  looted  from  Spanish  galleons  to 
finance  rebellion  and  heresy  on  the  continent. 

And  Toledo  was  still  in  power  and  still  his  enemy.  Mendana 
was  like  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled  for  a  race,  and  tied  ten 
years  in  its  stall. 

In  a  pause  of  silence,  Isabel  asked,  "Have  you  still  that  beau- 
tiful gold  goblet  given  you  by  the  King?" 

Her  voice  was  like  an  excited  child's  whisper  and  she  blushed 
when  she  asked  the  question. 

"I  drink  the  King's  health  from  it  each  year  on  his  name 
day,"  Mendana  said. 

He  went  to  a  cupboard,  brought  out  the  leather  case,  opened 
it  and  let  them  all  see  the  golden  goblet  in  its  nest  of  purple  silk. 

"Please  . . ."  Isabel  reached  out  a  hand,  as  if  caught  in  some 
old  enchantment. 

Mendana  allowed  her  to  lift  the  goblet  from  its  case. 

Isabel's  face  grew  very  red,  her  hand  trembled  and,  suddenly 
clasping  the  goblet  to  her  breast  and  bending  over  until  her 
forehead  was  on  her  knees,  she  sobbed  like  a  brokenhearted 
child. 
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Her  brothers  and  Mariana  never  remembered  seeing  or  hear- 
ing Isabel  cry  before  in  all  their  lives. 

Mendana  was  astounded  by  this  storm  of  emotion.  Profound 
suffering  in  another  human  being  never  failed  to  touch  his  heart. 
Like  a  father,  he  put  a  hand  on  the  young  woman's  shoulder 
to  comfort  her. 

She  raised  her  weeping  face  from  her  knees,  looked  into  Men- 
dana's  eyes,  and  made  a  strange  plea.  "Let  me  hold  it  longer. 
I  can't  bear  to  give  it  up." 

"You  children  have  had  a  hard  life,"  Mendana  said. 

He  paced  back  and  forth  across  the  room  several  times. 
Isabel,  now  holding  the  goblet  pressed  against  her  throat,  was 
taking  deep,  even  breaths  to  recover  from  her  shattering  experi- 
ence, which  she  herself  did  not  understand. 

Mendana  still  had  the  courage  of  a  direct  and  simple  man, 
the  man  who  dared  cut  down  the  mainmast  of  his  ship  in  a 
storm.  He  made  an  unexpected  proposal  that  astonished  them. 

"After  all,"  he  said.  "We  are  cousins  of  some  sort.  Our  grand- 
fathers were  cousins.  You  children  come  live  with  me.  Feel 
your  way  for  a  year  or  two."  He  looked  them  over,  sitting  there 
before  him  in  the  candlelight,  and  uttered  the  bare  truth:  "It  is 
bad  for  me  to  live  alone  for  indefinite  years  of  frustration." 

The  Barretos  came  to  live  with  him,  and  they  stayed.  Isabel, 
with  her  talent  for  domestic  affairs,  was  soon  mistress  of  the 
household,  which  at  once  became  more  lively,  more  comfortable 
and  yet,  because  her  eye  was  sharp  and  her  will  firm,  was  run 
with  economy. 

Isabel's  dominant  presence  soon  put  Mendana  in  a  spiritual 
dilemma.  For  years  he  had  thought  of  marriage  as  something 
clearly  secondary  to  and  dependent  on  the  major  purpose  of 
his  life.  He  had  never  intended  to  marry  until  after  he  founded 
his  colony,  with  its  three  fortified  cities,  and  after  he  had  as- 
sumed his  title  of  Marques  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  Then  he 
meant  to  make  a  voyage  to  Spain  and  there  select  from  a  family 
of  equal  nobility  a  young  woman  to  be  wife,  Marquesa  and 
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mother  of  a  son  who  would  inherit  his  wealth,  his  honor  and 
his  title. 

Now  he  had  daily  in  his  own  house  before  his  own  eyes  Isabel, 
a  young  woman  of  vitality,  of  strength,  of  warmth  and  of  a 
dark  and  flashing  handsomeness.  She  was  not  the  sort  of 
woman  who  had  any  amorous  foolishness  about  her.  Her  sense 
of  self  was  so  strong  that  a  man  felt  it  half  across  a  room;  and 
Mendana,  who  was  not  predatory  in  these  matters,  realized 
clearly  that  Isabel  was  a  woman  to  be  married  or  to  be  left 
alone.  Mendana  was  by  now  so  used  to  frustration  in  the  cen- 
tral aim  of  his  life,  the  thwarting  of  accomplishment  year  after 
year,  that  when  he  did  realize  he  wanted  to  marry  Isabel,  he 
put  off  doing  anything  about  it  month  after  month. 

More  than  two  years  passed  in  this  manner,  not  without  a 
deepening  warmth  and  understanding  in  their  reserved  rela- 
tionship. 

Then  one  evening,  when  the  two  of  them  were  in  his  study, 
he  was  asking  Isabel  her  advice  about  some  points  in  King 
Philip's  grant  of  permission  for  the  colony.  Philip's  documents 
seldom  lacked  for  detail,  and  this  one  was  typical.  There  were 
seven  points  relating  to  how  many  people,  animals,  boats,  pro- 
visions and  so  on  Mendana  was  to  take  and  what  cities  he  was 
to  establish.  Then  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five  headings 
stating  exactly  what  Mendana's  privileges  and  powers  were  to 
be.  The  conclusion  was  that,  Mendana  having  fulfilled  all  of 
these  things,  the  title  of  Marques  would  be  his.  Isabel  by  now 
knew  this  document  by  heart  and  cherished  it.  Mendana  was 
discussing  with  her  the  matter  of  the  cattle,  horses,  goats,  sheep 
and  pigs  ordered  to  be  taken  along  (and  the  King  had  set  the 
number  of  each)  for  breeding  purposes,  and  Mendana  was  try- 
ing to  decide  what  breeds  available  in  Peru  were  best. 

With  the  document  in  her  hands  and  looking  at  the  man, 
Isabel  said  calmly  and  with  a  true  understanding  of  the  position 
she  had  reached:  "The  fact  is  you  are  to  become  a  marques,  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  you  should  have  an  heir  to  the 
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title.  I  would  rather  bear  the  child  here,  in  Lima,  before  our 
voyage  begins.   I  think  it  is  time  we  married." 

The  proof  of  Isabel's  insight  was  in  Mendana's  reaction. 
He  was  not  startled  by  her  words,  but  relieved  of  worry  and 
anxiety.  He  said,  "Yes.  It  is  time." 

But  then  in  some  curious  way  his  marriage  to  Isabel  was  a 
profound  psychological  blow  to  the  major  purpose  of  his  life, 
almost  as  if  his  starving  spirit  took  nurture  of  a  new  passion  to 
substitute  for  the  starvation  of  the  old.  She  bore  him  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  he  bent  his  stirred-up  energies 
to  improving  his  estates  in  Peru,  as  if  he  meant  to  be  no  more 
than  a  successful  Peruvian  colonist,  establishing  this  actual 
family  there  instead  of  striving  for  the  dreamed-of  rule  of 
known  islands  and  an  unknown  continent.  The  sheer  physical 
satisfaction  he  showed  in  having  the  animal  warmth  and  the 
spiritual  substance  of  an  actual  family  of  his  own  sometimes 
appalled  Isabel. 

This  man  who  had  passed  the  age  of  forty  before  ever  think- 
ing of  himself  as  a  domestic  soul  now  actually  reveled  in  the 
warmth  of  marriage,  in  living  the  day  for  its  own  sake  and  the 
night  for  its  own  sake  and  in  not  stretching  out  his  soul  on  the 
cross  of  a  remote  and  frustrated  vision.  His  appetite  improved 
and  he  gained  weight. 

Marriage  did  not  do  the  same  thing  for  Isabel.  The  here  and 
now  of  bed  and  board  were  not  so  healing  and  comforting  to 
her  as  to  Mendafia.  Isabel's  own  passion  was  so  intensely 
rooted  in  her  sense  of  herself  facing  the  idiot  threats  and  vagar- 
ies of  circumstance  that  she  could  not  think  of  the  actual,  com- 
fortable family  life  in  Peru  as  sufficient  reward  for  her  own 
strength  of  spirit  or  for  Mendana's  potential  elevation  to  wealth 
and  title.  What  was  a  piddling  palace  in  Lima  and  an  estate 
with  a  few  hundred  Indians,  compared  with  the  title  of  Mar- 
ques— and  Marquesa — and  absolute  rule  over  a  vast,  entire 
colony? 

Mendafia  reached  the  point  where  he  would  put  on  slippers 
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at  evening,  start  to  read  a  book  by  candlelight  and  fall  asleep 
for  a  little  nap  in  his  chair  before  dinner;  then,  refreshed  by 
the  nap  and  a  good  dinner,  he  would  play  boisterously  with  his 
two  children  before  their  bedtime,  then  fairly  seize  Isabel  off 
to  bed  for  a  pleasure  that  he  told  her  was  better  than  the  rule 
of  kingdoms. 

Isabel  never  lost  her  head.  "You  will  find  it  even  better  con- 
joined with  the  rule  of  kingdoms." 

Isabel  accomplished  a  triumph  of  restoration,  centering  Men- 
dana's  hopes  again  in  the  great  voyage,  the  great  colony,  the 
glorious  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  his  heroic  youth.  With 
her  power  of  will  and  ability  to  hold  a  position,  she  never  gave 
up.  It  took  nearly  ten  years. 

It  did  not  take  that  long  to  rebuild  the  fires  of  Mendana's 
courage  and  ambition,  but  she  still  had  to  fight  against  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe  and  the  politics  of  Lima.  King  Philip,  for  exam- 
ple, finally  set  out  to  invade  England  and  to  restore  Catholicism 
to  that  corrupted  isle;  but  a  storm  wrought  by  God  and  taken 
advantage  of  by  Englishmen  destroyed  his  vast  Armada,  so  that 
1588  was  no  time  to  waste  Spanish  ships  on  settling  remote  and 
hazardous  colonies. 

Finally,  in  1590,  a  new  man,  the  Marques  de  Canete,  came 
to  Peru  as  Viceroy,  and  Isabel  bolstered  Mendana  in  his  ap- 
proach to  Canete. 


IV 


Considering  the  years  of  frustration  that  had  gone  before,  the 
progress  was  now  rapid.  Canete  favored  the  expedition.  The 
sporadic  menace  of  such  English  pirates  as  Hawkins,  Drake  and 
Cavendish  seemed  estopped  for  the  time.  Letters  went  back  and 
forth  to  Spain.  A  curious  passage  in  one  of  King  Philip's  letters 
to  the  Viceroy — which  he  did  not  show  to  Mendana — was  of 
great  force.  King  Philip,  who  still  kept  in  touch  with  his  whole 
empire  by  correspondence  from  his  cabinet  in  the  Escorial,  was 
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well  aware  of  the  civil  unrest  and  riotous  squabbles  in  Peru,  such 
as  armed  violence  at  the  mines  of  Potosi;  he  advised  his  new 
Viceroy  "to  encourage  enterprises  for  new  discoveries  and  set- 
tlements, so  as  to  disembarrass  the  land  of  many  idle  gentry." 
Such  an  expedition  as  Mendana's  could  disembarrass  Peru  of 
several  hundred  rascals,  and  when  the  colony  was  settled  more 
would  follow.  The  most  disturbing  adventurers  would  be  the 
first  to  sign  up  for  such  glorious  hazard. 

Indeed,  Cafiete  was  soon  aware  that  the  three  Barreto  broth- 
ers were  just  such  idle  gentry  as  he  could  well  do  without  in 
Lima.  Lorenzo  was  able,  ambitious,  active,  but  not  suited  to 
the  routine  of  orderly  civic  affairs.  He  was  of  the  type  of  con- 
quistador in  his  own  esteem,  but  with  no  savage  world  handy  to 
conquer.  Diego  and  Luis  were  his  weaker  followers.  Cafiete 
thought  of  them  as  a  trio  of  miniature  De  Medici's,  of  no  good 
promise  to  Lima's  politics.  And  he  also  had  on  his  hands  a 
Colonel  Pedro  Manrique,  thoroughly  trained  in  war  under  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  who  had  the  Duke's  ideas  of  settling  disputes  by 
exterminating  enemies.  Then  there  was  that  seagoing  swash- 
buckler, Lope  de  Vega,  who  was  suspected  of  but  never  quite 
caught  at  making  shore  raids  from  Ecuador  to  Chile. 

He  honored  Mendana  and  believed  Isabel  could  keep  her 
brothers  in  hand.  The  financial  condition  of  Mendana's  enter- 
prise was  improved  by  the  marriage  of  Mariana  to  one  of  the 
wealthy  young  De  Castros  still  in  Peru.  But  then  the  young 
man  died  in  a  fall  from  a  horse,  and  Mariana  was  back  on  Men- 
dana's hands.  Still  hardly  more  than  a  girl,  she  was  a  childless 
widow,  warm,  youthful  and  quite  able  to  recover  from  her  sor- 
row in  new  expressions  of  affection. 

Cafiete  helped  Mendana  locate  ships  and  fit  them  out. 

When  in  April  of  1595  three  ships  were  ready  in  the  harbor 
at  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  a  fourth  a  hundred  or  so  miles 
up  the  coast,  there  was  a  great  celebration  in  the  cathedral  at 
Lima,  with  the  archbishop  blessing  the  enterprise.  Following 
that,  in  the  open,  sunny  air  before  the  viceregal  palace,  the 
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Marques  de  Canete  delivered  himself  of  high  public  praise  of 
Alvaro  de  Mendana,  the  leader.  Several  thousand  people 
crowded  around  to  hear  him. 

This  was  a  speech  that  Isabel  would  never  forget,  for  she 
shared  her  husband's  glory  and  she  had  come  a  long  way  out  of 
the  dark  and  shunned  doorway  in  her  Spanish  village  to  this 
hour  of  honor  and  triumph  in  the  public  sunlight  in  the  City 
of  Kings. 

The  Viceroy  summed  up  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  dream 
and  the  character  of  Isabel's  husband. 

"My  Lord,  the  Governor,"  he  said,  "I  may  well  wish  you 
Godspeed  on  commencing  this  business  with  as  vigorous  a  set 
of  men  as  can  be  found  in  the  world.  Prodigious  are  the  deeds 
of  Spaniards  at  various  times  and  in  various  places,  and  espe- 
cially when  led  by  valorous  generals  who  know  how  to  over- 
come difficulties,  who  have  met  dangers  with  prudence,  who 
under  adverse  circumstances  have  maintained  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  their  followers  with  encour- 
aging words  and  promises,  who  rewarded  them,  who  cherished 
them,  who  succored  them,  and  who,  ruling  by  kindness,  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  with  wisdom. 

"There  are  so  many  glorious  leaders  of  our  nation  who  have 
acted  thus  and  might  be  named  that  I  undoubtedly  should  tire 
my  tongue  in  enumerating  them  and  my  memory  in  bringing 
them  to  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  their  valiant  followers  have 
always  been,  on  these  occasions,  loyal  and  obedient,  and  full 
of  courtesy  and  virtue  both  in  word  and  in  deed. 

"If  in  the  present  age  these  generalities  suffer  from  some 
exceptions,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  men.  Various  times  bring 
forth  misfortunes.  A  few  years  soon  pass  in  the  harvest  of 
valor  and  few  good  things  are  known  of  the  leaders.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  maritime  expeditions  where  the  incon- 
veniences and  difficulties  are  innumerable,  while  the  remedies 
that  can  be  applied  to  them  are  few  and  of  little  efficacy. 

"Certain  ancient  mariners  make  a  notable  clamor,  in  whose 
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eyes  our  ancestors  were  so  excellent  that  they  hold  them  in 
great  veneration.  But  they  all  made  furrows  in  the  Atlantic 
sea;  very  little  was  done  by  them  on  the  Pacific  side,  which 
scarcely  puts  limits  to  the  imagination.  On  the  Atlantic  side 
some  navigators  have  been  eminent.  In  the  first  rank  is  Colum- 
bus who,  being  despised  by  various  sovereigns,  made  his  dis- 
covery finally  for  the  Catholic  ones  Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  and 
showed  America,  the  foundation  on  which  has  been  built  so 
many  and  such  important  edifices,  alike  spiritual  and  temporal. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  wonderful  Cortez,  with  his  extensions 
of  empire  and  his  marvelous  deeds.  In  the  part  where  we  are 
now  was  the  famous  Francisco  Pizarro,  conqueror  of  so  many 
provinces.  Then  came  Magellan,  who  nearly  went  round  the 
world  and  came  to  an  end  that  was  less  fortunate  than  his  spirit 
deserved.  Next  Da  Gama  sought  remote  regions  and  opened  to 
the  nation  the  commerce  of  the  East.  Valiant,  it  need  not  be 
denied,  were  the  audacious  enterprises  of  Drake,  Cavendish  and 
Hawkins,  emulous  of  the  fame  of  Magellan.  Traversing  the 
strait  which  bears  Magellan's  name,  they  came  to  disturb  the 
seas  which  for  so  many  previous  years  had  been  secure  and 
peaceful. 

"But  all  this  notwithstanding,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  now 
behold  in  you,  my  Lord  Governor,  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  a  dis- 
coverer not  less  distinguished  and  famous  than  those. 

"It  has  been  so  in  all  countries  in  times  past  that  important 
affairs  have  been  entrusted  to  him  who,  either  by  reason  of  his 
genius,  or  the  dignity  of  his  person,  or  the  purity  of  his  life  or  his 
grace  and  authority,  had  acquired  the  universal  fame  of  a  true 
umpire  of  peace  and  war,  justly  committing  to  his  prudence  the 
preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

"It  is  certain,  my  Lord  Governor,  that  all  these  qualifications 
are  combined  in  your  person.  Your  actions  prove  it  and  con- 
firm the  choice  made  by  His  Majesty  for  so  great  a  service  to 
God  and  to  him. 

"I  hold  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  your  established 
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government  will  be  glorious  and  triumphant  and  that  the  people 
in  your  company  will  remain  under  it,  so  that,  almost  from  this 
time,  thanks  may  be  given  to  you  for  your  great  and  industrious 
valor." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  speech  was  that 
it  was  more  than  a  thousand  years  old.  The  true  spirit  of  the 
man  who  made  it  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  man  whom  it 
praised  were  both  more  than  a  thousand  years  old.  For  though 
it  was  the  Marques  de  Cafiete,  Viceroy  of  Peru  and  a  sixteenth- 
century  Spanish  Catholic  praising  the  Governor  and  prospective 
Marques  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  whole  soul  of  the  speech 
was  rooted  in  the  great  pre-Christian  tradition  of  Roman  Sto- 
icism, with  its  love  of  manly  courage,  humane  justice,  deserved 
fame  and  fidelity  to  the  health  of  the  state.  It  might  have  been 
Cicero,  addressing  the  Senate,  who  said,  "It  has  been  true  in  all 
countries  in  times  past  that  important  affairs  have  been  en- 
trusted to  him  who,  either  by  reason  of  his  genius,  the  dignity 
of  his  person,  the  purity  of  his  life  or  his  grace  and  authority, 
had  acquired  the  universal  fame  of  a  true  umpire  of  peace  and 
war,  justly  committing  to  his  prudence  the  preservation  and 
prosperity  of  the  state."  In  spite  of  sixteen  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  fermenting  through  the  Dark  Ages  and  flourish- 
ing in  the  medieval  world,  with  its  splendid  spiritual  emphasis 
on  things  not  of  this  world,  here  was  the  unconquered  voice 
of  Roman  humanism  extolling  the  virtues  that  form  a  true 
man's  actions  and  his  dreams.  And  when  the  Spanish  Marques 
said  in  the  Peruvian  sun,  "A  few  years  soon  pass  in  the  harvest 
of  valor,  and  few  good  things  are  known  of  the  leaders,"  that 
was  surely  the  voice  of  the  noble  Stoic,  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  come  steadily  down  through  the  brooding  centuries, 
confiding  still  to  his  own  heart  the  pathos  of  human  grandeur. 

What  heresy  of  doctrinal  definition,  of  eating  meat  on  Friday, 
or  of  questioning  the  Pope's  supreme  vicarage  could  have  been 
more  subversive  of  Christ's  true  teaching  than  this  simple  asser- 
tion of  the  Stoic  humanism  that  had  once  civilized  the  world? 
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Step  by  step,  on  its  worldly  and  human  plane,  was  it  not  op- 
posed to  the  divine  spiritual  vision  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 
Although  the  Holy  Inquisition  had  recently  come  to  Peru  from 
Spain  and  Dominican  fathers  of  that  body  heard  Canete  speak, 
the  heresy  passed  unnoticed  and  the  nobility  of  this  statement 
of  the  pagan  Stoic  virtues  was  applauded  by  several  thousand 
Catholics  crowded  before  the  viceregal  palace  built  by  Pizarro. 

How  deep  is  humanism  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man ! 

Perhaps  the  true  way  for  King  Philip  and  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  Church  and  all  the  Churches 
Protestant  to  fulfill  Christianity  would  have  been  to  relinquish 
all  their  dominions,  principalities  and  powers,  and  pass  naked 
and  humble  out  of  all  kingdoms  of  this  world  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  But  that  would  have  been  to  follow  Christ,  and  not  to 
rule  the  world. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  this  ultimate  strife  in  man's  soul, 
Canete's  speech  was  profoundly  true  in  one  respect.  Alvaro  de 
Mendana,  a  man  of  heroic  youth  and  inured  thereafter  to  a 
quarter  century  of  corrosive  frustration,  was  more  of  a  Roman 
Stoic  than  he  was  a  Christian  saint. 

Isabel  secured  from  the  Viceroy  a  copy  of  this  public  praise 
of  her  husband  and  she  put  it  in  an  iron  box  along  with  the 
King's  grant  and  other  of  Mendana's  notable  documents,  ready 
to  take  on  the  voyage  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  archives  in 
the  palace  they  would  build  from  which  to  rule  the  Solomons, 
adjacent  islands  and  the  certainly-to-be-discovered  continent  of 
Australia. 

That  last  night  in  Lima,  having  reached  after  so  many  and 
such  long  years  of  frustration  the  very  eve  of  his  great  depar- 
ture, Mendana  was  sad.  He  was  sad  and  restless,  while  Isabel 
and  Mariana  worked  over  a  final  packing  of  some  of  their 
women's  clothes. 

Mendana  went  into  the  rooms  of  each  of  his  sleeping  chil- 
dren, looked  down  at  them  in  their  sleep,  said  a  prayer  over  them 
and  wept  by  himself.  Once  his  ships  sailed,  he  might  never  see 
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his  children  again.  His  son,  who  was  eight  years  old,  was  like 
Isabel  dark  and  intense,  but  he  was  a  slim  boy  who  slept  on  his 
side  with  his  legs  in  a  position  that  made  him  seem  ready  to 
wake,  leap  and  run.  The  girl  was  younger,  with  auburn  hair, 
and  slept  on  her  back  placidly  as  a  cherub. 

Mendana  kissed  each  of  them  lightly  on  the  cheek.  He  passed 
the  open  door  of  the  room  where  Isabel  and  Mariana  were 
packing.  He  passed  the  empty  rooms  of  Lorenzo,  Diego  and 
Luis,  who  had  gone  down  ahead  to  the  harbor  at  Callao. 

He  went  to  his  study  and  picked  up  and  held  in  the  flat  of 
his  two  hands  the  sword  in  its  silver  scabbard  which  he  had 
bought  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  Seville  to  wear  in  com- 
mand of  this  noble  and  perilous  enterprise  which  had  been  the 
dream  of  his  life.  He  looked,  over  the  upheld  sword,  across  the 
room  at  a  portrait  of  himself  painted  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
when  he  was  in  the  triumph  and  flush  of  youth  and  of  his  great 
discovery.  He  said  to  that  pictured  boy,  whose  life  of  heroic 
promise  he  was  now  meant  to  crown  with  redoubled  achieve- 
ment and  power:  "It  should  have  been  done  as  I  was  then,  years 
ago,  in  the  freedom  and  strength  of  youth.  I  never  meant  to 
grow  old.  I  never  meant  to  take  a  wife  along.  I  never  meant  to 
leave  children  behind.  I  hope  it  has  not  come  too  late." 

He  laid  the  sword  of  command  on  the  table. 

He  put  on  his  hat,  went  out  across  the  plaza  in  the  moonlight 
and  entered  the  cathedral  to  say  a  prayer  for  the  voyage,  for 
the  help  of  God  and  for  his  children. 

It  was  his  wont  to  say  his  deeper  prayers  before  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin,  because  of  the  tenderness  of  Her  intercession;  but 
on  her  knees  before  that  shrine  was  a  woman,  and  because  he 
recognized  her  he  did  not  want  to  kneel  beside  her  in  any 
spiritual  intrusion.  She  was  the  wife  of  his  Chief  Pilot,  Quiros, 
and  she  was  being  left  behind  in  Peru  with  her  child  and  could 
only  be  praying  for  the  Virgin  to  shelter  her  man  across  the  vast 
sea  and  home  again. 

Mendana  walked  softly  past  young  Sefiora  Quiros,  where  she 
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was  on  her  knees  in  her  patient,  silent  prayer,  and  he  himself 
knelt  before  Christ  in  Agony  and  prayed  to  Him. 

In  his  prayer  he  confessed  again,  now  in  the  Divine  Presence: 
"I  never  meant  to  grow  old.  ...  I  hope  it  has  not  come  too 
late " 

That  night,  for  the  last  time,  Mendana  suffered  a  return  of 
his  old  bad  dream  of  four  swans  of  Spain  upon  the  dark  pond  of 
the  world,  ravaged  by  a  monster  risen  from  the  deep. 

He  woke.  But  Isabel  slept,  and  he  did  not  disturb  her. 
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Ana  Chacon,  the  wife  of  the  Chief  Pilot,  Quiros,  was  a  sweet, 
small  young  woman  who  wore  a  necklace  of  amber  beads  that 
Quiros  had  given  her.  She  had  given  Quiros  a  small,  flat,  ivory 
box  for  his  pocket;  on  the  cover  of  the  box  was  etched  a  design 
of  the  world,  and  when  he  opened  it  there  was  a  compass  and  an 
astrolabe  to  help  in  his  navigation.  Each  cherished  the  gift 
of  the  other. 

When  the  pilot  of  the  ship  is  in  thrall  to  the  passions  of  a 
woman,  the  voyage  is  lost. 

Quiros  knew  this  from  long  experience  of  the  sea.  As  Chief 
Pilot  of  the  expedition,  on  whom  would  devolve  the  safety  of  the 
ships  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  voyage,  he  believed  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  take  his  wife — his  wife  and  small  son — along  with 
him.  This  was  a  voyage  of  the  sort  from  which  there  was  often 
no  return,  and  a  pilot  might  lose  his  aloof  and  selfless  courage 
in  a  moment  of  crisis  if  his  wife  and  small  son  were  aboard  the 
ship.  Quiros  was  a  man  of  marked  solitude,  and  Ana  was  a  very 
young  woman  of  remarkable  tenderness,  so  that  their  parting 
from  one  another  was  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
death-in-life  between  them. 

Ana  Quiros  came  back  to  the  cathedral  in  Lima  every  day  for 
a  year  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  for  the  safe  return  of  her  husband. 
Then  she  had  a  lover  for  a  while  and  stopped  coming  to  the 
church  for  special  prayers,  until,  when  she  became  pregnant, 
her  lover  left  her.  Then  Ana  came  back  to  church  each  day 
again  for  another  year,  praying  to  the  Virgin  for  the  safe  return 
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of  Quiros,  her  husband.  In  the  depth  of  her  heart  and  of  her 
anxiety  and  her  loneliness,  she  never  ceased  to  love  Quiros. 

Quiros  had  married  Ana  Chacon,  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer 
of  Madrid,  when  he  was  twenty-four  and  she  was  fourteen  years 
old.  At  that  time  he  had  just  come  ashore  with  fresh  fame  as 
one  of  the  pilots  who  brought  his  ship  safely  to  harbor  out  of 
the  storm  at  sea  and  the  assault  of  the  English  that  had  de- 
stroyed so  much  of  Philip's  Armada  against  England.  Now,  at 
the  start  of  Mendafia's  great  venture,  Quiros  was  thirty,  Ana 
was  twenty,  and  their  son  was  five  years  old. 

While  Ana  was  on  her  knees  before  the  Virgin  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Lima,  beginning  her  long  though  imperfect  vigil  of  love, 
and  not  forgetting  in  her  young  anguish  to  plead  with  Our  Lady 
to  protect  her  husband  both  from  Isabel  and  from  the  sea, 
Quiros  had  gone  ahead  to  the  harbor  at  Callao  to  store  his 
personal  goods  in  his  pilot's  cabin. 

The  image  Quiros  took  with  him  for  his  own  worship  on  the 
voyage  was  a  sweet,  small  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Solitude.  He 
fastened  it  firmly  in  place  on  a  corner  shelf  in  his  cabin  and 
lighted  a  candle  before  it.  This  image  of  his  was  about  two  feet 
high,  carved  in  wood  and  painted;  the  face  was  pure,  the  hands 
delicate  and  the  robe  of  a  tender  blue.  The  man  who  prayed  to 
Her  ought  to  be  a  man  of  unassailable  spiritual  solitude. 

And  indeed  this  man  of  lonely  seas  and  many  voyages  did 
have  the  stamp  of  the  true  navigator's  solitude.  Almost  no 
solitude  can  exceed  in  depth  that  of  the  lonely  pilot  taking  his 
ship  across  unknown  seas.  On  the  purity  of  his  solitude  depends 
the  safety  of  the  voyage.  There  is  something  that  these  lonely 
voyagers  know  that  is  deeper  than  sorrow  in  their  eyes.  They 
know  that  there  should  be  no  invaders  of  the  soul.  Neither 
father  nor  mother,  neither  woman,  God  nor  Devil  belongs  in  a 
man's  own  soul.  To  the  soul  belongs  the  pure  solitude  of  living. 
It  is  by  terror  or  by  lust  that  invaders  enter  the  soul.  Only 
when  they  are  thrown  out  and  the  soul  enjoys  the  pure  solitude 
of  living  can  the  ship  be  saved  and  the  voyage  fulfilled.  Then 
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the  heart  is  ready  for  all  acceptances  of  love;  then  the  heart 
may  be  full  of  welcome  visitors,  father,  mother,  woman,  child 
and  God,  who  in  the  soul  would  be  invaders.  And  pilots  of  the 
lonely  and  tragic  bark  of  mortal  life  upon  the  universal  seas 
have  learned  that  the  harmonious,  living  peace  of  the  uninvaded 
soul  also  opens  the  human  heart  to  the  outflowing  of  love  and 
the  sharing  of  life. 

Quiros  stood  there  very  still  in  the  small  candlelight  that 
made  a  dim  cavern  of  his  little  room  on  the  silent  ship.  Then 
slowly  he  knelt,  lifted  up  his  bearded  face  in  the  soft  candle- 
light between  them  and  prayed  to  Our  Lady  of  Solitude  for 
the  health  of  the  voyage.  But  his  prayer  was  not  of  pure  faith, 
for  he  felt  a  nameless  anxiety  about  one  whom  he  could  name, 
and  he  prayed  to  Our  Lady  of  Solitude  especially  to  watch  over 
the  courage  of  the  Governor,  Mendana,  that  it  be  not  usurped 
by  the  ambitions  of  a  woman;  and  he  vowed  that  he,  Quiros,  if 
time  ever  brought  the  question  to  crisis,  would  not  missail  the 
ship  to  Isabel's  desire. 

Seen  in  open  daylight,  rather  than  in  these  lonely  and  reli- 
gious aspects,  Pedro  Fernando  de  Quiros  was  a  small,  wiry 
Portuguese  with  an  olive  complexion,  a  beaked  nose  that  was 
large  and  heavy  for  the  size  of  his  face  and  with  large  nostrils 
for  vital  breathing.  His  brown  eyes  were  both  quick  in  their 
glance  and  hungry  in  their  fire;  half  concealed  by  his  trim, 
small  mustache  and  beard,  was  a  mouth  of  controlled  patience 
composed  to  outendure  the  humiliation  of  passion  and  of  cir- 
cumstance. While  his  swift  eyes  watched  and  burned,  his  silent 
smile  held  its  patient  devotion  to  peace. 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  a  certain  haunting  portrait  of  an 
unknown  gentleman  painted  by  El  Greco  could  have  been  sat 
for  by  Quiros,  for  in  that  certain  portrait  El  Greco  caught  the 
profound  silence  and  seeing  of  humane  and  religious  imagination 
that  came  to  be  the  memorable  quality  of  Quiros'  face. 

Quiros  met  people  indirectly — not  on  the  ground  of  their  out- 
ward showing,  but  somewhere  in  that  obscure  and  silent  realm 
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of  common  humanity  where  it  is  supposed  that  conscience  rules 
the  passions  and  that  the  will  shall  be  formed  and  guided  by  an 
altruistic  obedience  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  shared  and  humane 
purpose.  This  made  it  easier  to  condemn  Quiros  than  to  trust 
him.  Those  who  were  bold  and  of  strong  personal  desire  openly 
disliked  him. 

He  had  his  pride.  Although  King  Philip  had  recently  taken 
over  the  throne  of  Portugal,  making  him  a  subject  of  Spain, 
and  although  his  wife  was  a  Spaniard,  Quiros  considered  him- 
self not  only  a  Portuguese,  but  a  certain  sort  of  Portuguese.  He 
considered  himself  one  of  the  inheritors,  guardians  and  prac- 
titioners of  the  Portuguese  science  of  navigation. 

This  science  had  been  founded  a  hundred  years  before  Quiros' 
time  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  fifth  son  of  King  John  of 
Portugal  and,  on  his  mother's  side,  grandson  of  Old  John  of 
Gaunt,  "time-honored  Lancaster."  Prince  Henry  was  the  man 
and  Prince  Henry's  careful  science  of  navigation,  cartography 
and  shipbuilding  was  the  tool  that  had  given  Europe  its  paths 
and  domains  around  the  world:  Africa,  India,  the  Americas  and 
all  the  seas.  And  none  but  a  Portuguese  was  truly  worthy  of 
this  world-conquering  science.  Your  Genoese  Columbus  sailed 
westward  with  blind  resolution  and  stuck  it  out  until  he  reached 
land,  but  he  would  not  have  sailed  at  all  except  for  the  half 
century  of  experiment  and  learning  carried  on  at  Prince  Henry's 
center  of  science  at  Sagres  on  the  southern  tip  of  Portugal, 
where  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beats  in  its  combing  waves  against  the 
stony  shores  of  Europe.  Your  Spaniard  might  sail  half  by  com- 
pass and  half  by  God  and  miscalculate  by  three  hundred  leagues 
where  he  had  been,  or  your  Englishman  might  bluster  in  the 
paths  of  others.  But  your  Portuguese  navigator  worked  with  all 
the  data  and  all  the  instruments  available,  used  his  mathematics 
with  patient  care,  knew  his  stars  and  sun  and  moon,  allowed  for 
the  drift  of  currents,  charted  his  tacks  and  logged  his  winds, 
made  every  voyage  contribute  an  addition  to  this  science  by 
which  men  enlarged  their  use  of  nature.   He  was  putting  the 
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maps  of  the  seas  in  order,  with  places  where  they  were  and  not 
where  they  were  guessed  to  be. 

Quiros  was  the  last  of  the  great  Portuguese  navigators,  and 
it  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  discover  and  chart  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia. 

But  one  more  thing  ought  to  be  said  of  Quiros  the  scientist, 
the  man  of  the  new  age  and  of  the  dawning  modern  world,  and 
that  is  that  to  Quiros  science  was  not  a  vision  in  itself,  as  it  was 
to  become  a  few  years  later,  for  example,  to  Francis  Bacon.  To 
Quiros,  science  was  meant  to  serve  a  moral  vision  of  the  world. 
He  would  have  been  appalled  at  the  thought  of  science's  de- 
taching itself  from  moral  responsibility.  He  was  one  of  those 
curious  solitaries  who  turn  up  in  times  when  civilization  is  in 
deep  trouble  and  is  undergoing  rapid  and  demoralizing  change, 
a  man  whose  scope  of  character  is  too  large  to  be  grasped  by  his 
contemporaries  who  side  violently  and  vigorously  with  either 
the  past  or  the  present.  The  terms  in  which  Quiros'  moral 
vision  was  expressed  were  certainly  those  of  the  past,  of  the 
doomed  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  had  been  born 
and  raised  in  the  water-front  slums  of  Lisbon,  a  child  of  obedi- 
ence to  poverty  and  Church  authority.  His  character  was  sound 
enough  to  accept  the  implicit  tragedy  of  mortal  life  with  what 
might  be  called  the  stubborn  piety  of  a  rural  soul,  for  Lisbon 
was  a  small  town  and  his  forebears  were  peasants.  He  believed 
that  peace  was  the  reward  of  strict  and  proper  labor  and  pa- 
tience and  piety.  Then,  as  a  boy,  he  began  going  to  sea,  and  he 
lived  on  ships  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  Because  he  was 
gifted  with  a  good  clear  mind,  he  learned  navigation  and  learned 
it  as  a  science.  Thus  while  his  moral  vision  was  rooted  in  the 
dying  mode  of  medieval  thought,  his  way  of  handling  a  ship 
was  in  the  forefront  of  developing  scientific  thought.  This 
would  have  been  bad  enough — to  be  a  man  both  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  not  able  to  reap  full  glory  as  a  champion  of 
either  side.  But  the  future,  too,  was  germinal  in  Quiros,  con- 
cealed like  a  seed  of  green  and  golden  growing,  in  some  forma- 
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tive  power  deeper  in  his  soul  than  his  doctrinal  morals  or  his 
materialistic  science.  What  the  man  really  stood  for,  the  ideal- 
ism embedded  in  his  soul,  would  scarcely  begin  to  flower  in  the 
culture  of  European  man  (and  man  of  the  Americas)  for  an- 
other four  centuries — if,  indeed,  it  would  ever  flower.  First  the 
materialism  of  science  as  a  vision  in  itself  would  wring  man's 
heart  dry  of  spiritual  vision,  of  morality  and  of  faith  in  any 
meaning  of  life.  Only  then  would  this  secret  and  silent  idealism 
of  a  Quiros  begin  to  emerge,  nurtured  on  tragedy,  transcending 
materialism  and  rejoicing  not  in  the  sin  of  man,  the  agony  ©i 
redemption  or  the  torrents  of  sensation,  but  in  the  radiant  mys- 
tery of  shared  life.  The  way  of  the  old  religion  proclaimed  that 
man's  spiritual  destiny  was  the  Heavenly  City  of  God;  the 
opening  centuries  of  science  were  proclaiming  that  man's  mate- 
rial destiny  was  the  meaningless  action  of  forces  in  the  material 
world  and  that  man  had  no  other.  To  Quiros,  in  the  depth  of 
his  soul,  man's  spiritual  destiny  was  the  world  itself.  This 
idealism,  though  so  deeply  buried  as  to  be  wordless  in  him,  so 
misfit  the  times  he  lived  in  that  it  was  a  source  of  his  moral 
solitude  and  reason  enough  for  the  mistrust  and  odium  with 
which  his  companions  would  penalize  him  on  this  tragic  voyage. 
Quiros  was  a  man  who  would  try  to  fulfill  that  touch  of 
eternity  within  him;  though  it  were  to  damn  him  in  his  own 
time,  he  would  try  to  fulfill  and  never  try  to  escape  it. 


What  harmony  could  there  be  between  a  man  who  believed 
our  spiritual  destiny  to  be  a  compassionate  sharing  of  our  tragic 
life  in  this  world  and  a  strong-willed  woman  whose  passions 
were  centered  on  the  preservation  of  herself? 

Governor  Mendana  and  Isabel  were  in  disagreement  about 
the  character  and  abilities  of  this  man  Quiros,  who  might  be  so 
crucial  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of  their  lives.  The  Vice- 
roy had  brought  Quiros  to  Mendana's  attention;   there  had 
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been  a  number  of  interviews  and  much  study  of  papers  and 
charts.  Quiros  had  looked  over  the  ships  Mendana  was  out- 
fitting, and,  late  at  night  a  few  nights  before  sailing,  the  Gov- 
ernor, Quiros  and  Isabel  were  in  the  Governor's  study  trying  to 
reach  final  agreement. 

They  had  agreed  on  the  three  thousand  pesos  Quiros  was  to 
invest  as  his  share  in  the  enterprise,  but  that  was  a  lesser  point. 

Isabel  sat  at  the  table  like  a  woman  on  a  throne.  The  table 
was  littered  with  charts,  lists  of  provisions,  lists  of  sailors,  sol- 
diers, colonists.  They  had  been  discussing  a  long  memorandum 
handed  in  by  Quiros  which  outlined  regulations  to  order  the 
conduct  of  the  voyage.  The  Governor  stood  across  the  table 
from  Isabel,  looking  tired,  old  and  troubled.  Quiros  stood  a 
pace  behind  him. 

Isabel  said,  "Seiior  Quiros,  you  demand  too  much." 

"I  demand  nothing.  I  ask  for  what  the  voyage  requires." 

"You  will  excuse  me,  Senor,"  Isabel  said  sharply,  "if  I  speak 
my  mind  to  the  Governor.  This  is  no  time  for  courtesy." 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  leave  the  room?" 

The  Governor  was  pained.  He  put  a  hand  on  Quiros'  shoul- 
der.  "We  three  must  understand  one  another.   Stay." 

For  a  moment  Quiros'  warm,  deep  eyes  looked  hungrily  at 
Isabel,  vital  and  handsome,  enthroned  behind  the  table;  she 
looked  back  at  him  for  an  instant  of  willful  challenge.  Quiros 
bowed  and  crossed  the  room  to  stand  in  profile  by  an  open  win- 
dow with  an  iron  grille.  The  bells  of  the  cathedral  were  ringing 
for  a  midnight  Mass,  and  the  sound  came  in  waves  into  the 
candlelit  room. 

"Why  do  you  entrust  the  navigation  to  a  man  who  does  not 
believe  the  Solomon  Islands  are  where  you  say  they  are?" 
Isabel  meant  to  speak  her  mind  and  meant  Quiros  to  hear  her. 
"It's  incredible  that  you  would  do  such  a  thing." 

The  Governor  looked  from  Quiros  to  his  wife,  and  tried  to 
explain  a  man's  world  of  science  to  a  woman's  world  of  emotion. 

"I've  let  Quiros  study  all  the  records  of  the  pilots  of  my  first 
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voyage.  He's  convinced  they  were  careless  and  inaccurate  in 
their  navigation." 

"But  that's  absurd.  You  reached  the  Solomons.  You  know 
they  are  there.  If  this  man  puts  such  doubts  in  people's  minds, 
we  will  have  mutiny  aboard." 

"Senora,"  Quiros  said  from  the  window  in  a  soft  voice  which 
had  a  deep  timbre  and  carried  well,  "mutiny  is  not  a  matter  of 
navigation,  but  of  leadership.  There  was  no  mutiny  on  the 
Governor's  first  voyage,  and  so  long  as  he  maintains  his  leader- 
ship there  need  be  none  on  this." 

"Quiros  does  not  doubt  the  existence  of  my  islands,  Isabel. 
He  simply  doubts  that  my  former  pilots  charted  them  in  their 
true  position.  And  when  I  recall  that  on  our  return  voyage,  at 
the  time  of  the  storm,  both  Gallego  and  Sarmiento  calculated 
we  were  seventy  leagues  from  California,  when  it  actually 
turned  out  that  we  were  more  than  six  hundred  leagues  distant, 
I  am  inclined  to  trust  Quiros." 

Isabel  conceded  a  point  from  her  throne  behind  the  table. 
"I  grant  him  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  But  it's  up  to  you,  as 
Governor,  simply  to  tell  him  where  the  islands  are — you  know, 
you've  been  there — and  see  to  it  that  he  obeys  your  orders." 

Again  Quiros  spoke  for  himself.  "The  Governor  represents 
the  authority  of  the  King,  and  it  is  not  my  nature  to  disobey 
orders  given  in  the  name  of  the  King." 

"You  will  do  what  the  Governor  says?"  she  asked  him 
quickly. 

"That  is  my  duty." 

Isabel  picked  up  the  memorandum  Quiros  had  written  and 
shook  it  toward  her  husband. 

"And  are  you  going  to  let  him  impose  on  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  colonists  all  these  silly  regulations  he  wants  enforced 
at  sea?  No  gambling,  no  candles  or  cooking  fires  between  decks, 
prayer  on  their  knees  every  afternoon  and  a  man  to  be  deprived 
of  his  rations  for  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  Not  to  mention 
telling  you  how  to  show  proper  respect  to  the  Chief  Pilot." 
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Quiros  turned  his  back  and  stared  out  the  window.  The  Gov- 
ernor paced  back  and  forth  along  the  table.  Isabel  sat  enthroned. 

"Isabel,  be  reasonable,"  the  Governor  pleaded.  "I've  studied 
Senor  Quiros'  six  pages  of  proposed  regulations.  He  has  a  sense 
of  order  and  safety,  aimed  at  making  the  voyage  successful  and 
free  from  passionate  contentions  and  factions.  Of  course,  it  is 
my  nature  to  be  liberal  in  enforcing  some  matters.  We  have  to 
make  some  concessions  in  order  to  persuade  Senor  Quiros  to 
accept  the  office." 

"Concessions  to  accept  the  office!  It's  the  chance  of  his  life, 
and  he  knows  it." 

Quiros  came  from  the  window  back  to  the  table.  He  looked 
deeply  and  hungrily  at  Isabel's  face  while  he  leaned  his  hands 
on  the  table  and  talked.  He  watched  her  eyes  and  her  lips  and 
the  proud  anger  of  her  head. 

"Seiiora,  it  is  necessary  that  we  understand  each  other,  or  I 
do  not  undertake  this  voyage.  It  is  the  dream  of  my  life  to  sail 
to  those  parts  and  to  discover  and  chart  the  unknown  continent 
of  Australia.  I  would  lead  the  fleet  to  the  Solomon  Islands, 
where  they  are,  not  where  they  are  guessed  at.  From  a  colony 
established  there,  I  would  help  the  Governor  discover  the  whole 
new  world  of  Australia,  greater  perhaps  than  the  Americas.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  there  is  not  now,  here  in  the  City  of 
Kings,  another  pilot  whose  skill  in  the  science  of  navigation  is 
a  tenth  of  mine  or  who  could  lead  you  there.  By  all  means,  it  is 
the  chance  of  my  life,  and  I  am  the  best  pilot  the  Governor  will 
find  this  year  or  next  in  Lima.  But  Senora,  I  will  not  throw  all 
our  lives  away  in  a  voyage  that  begins  in  mistrust,  in  divided 
leadership,  and  with  the  integrity  of  my  navigation  subject  to 
the  passions  of  persons." 

He  gave  her  face  a  last  hungry,  concentrated  gaze,  then  stood 
straight,  a  short,  slight,  lean  man,  and  looked  up  into  the  face 
of  the  heavy,  tired  and  patient  Governor. 

The  Governor  now  put  both  hands  on  Quiros'  shoulders  with 
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the  simplicity  and  directness  of  affection  still  strong  in  his 
character. 

"We  understand  one  another,  Senor  Quiros.  You  have  my 
confidence.  My  wife  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  could  not 
hope  for  a  more  skilled  pilot."  He  looked  from  Quiros  to  Isabel. 
"We  are  agreed,  are  we  not?  We  are  agreed?" 

"We  are  agreed,  Senor  Quiros,"  Isabel  replied.  "The  true 
point  is  only  whether  you  mean  to  obey  the  Governor's  orders, 
and  that  you  have  promised  to  do." 

"I  will  obey  .  .  .  his  orders,"  Quiros  said. 

Isabel  smiled. 

Quiros  looked  at  her.  Suddenly  he  said,  "Further,  I  respect 
you  deeply,  as  the  Governor's  wife.  That  should  be  said  and 
known." 

"Thank  you,  Senor  Quiros.  You  are  gracious." 

But  after  Quiros  left,  Isabel  told  her  husband,  "I  don't  like 
him.  I  don't  trust  him.  He's  a  man  who  wants  to  warm  himself 
at  a  woman's  fire,  but  devours  her  with  his  eyes  and  won't 
draw  near." 

"You're  speaking  nonsense.  I've  watched  the  man  for 
months.  He  looks  at  men  and  women  and  children  with  the 
same  hunger.  It's  the  hunger  of  his  own  peculiar  solitude, 
whatever  that  may  be.  And  I  trust  him.  He  knows  his  profes- 
sion. He  covets  no  one's  power.  And  he  is  without  malice.  I 
wish  I  had  more  men  as  good  as  Quiros." 

Just  for  a  moment,  whether  it  was  something  deceptive  in 
the  candlelight  or  an  insidious  wave  of  distress  gathered  from 
all  his  years  of  frustration,  a  gray  inward  or  outward  shadow 
seemed  to  decompose  the  stoic  firmness  of  the  Governor's  leo- 
nine face.  He  looked  like  the  old  Roman  Emperor  Domitian, 
grown  weary  of  dreaming  and  building  empire  for  the  children 
of  passion,  and  ready  to  relax  his  power  and  turn  his  back  on 
man's  little  grandeur  for  man's  little  while. 

Isabel  was  startled  at  this  passing  shadow.  It  shocked  her  to 
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think  that  in  some  internal  way  her  husband  was  older  than  his 
years.  Isabel  rose  from  where  she  had  enthroned  herself  in  the 
Governor's  chair  at  the  Governor's  table  and  took  the  Gov- 
ernor's arm.   It  was  still  a  heavy,  firm  and  strong  right  arm. 

"We  shall  build  our  palace,"  she  said,  "in  one  of  those  palm 
groves  above  the  sea,  and  you  will  find  me  able  to  relieve  you 
of  many  burdens." 

And  Quiros,  going  home  alone  in  the  night  to  the  wife  he 
would  have  to  leave  behind  him,  was  troubled  about  the  voyage 
to  come.  He  thought  that  if  only  two  temperaments  had  to 
harmonize  in  leadership,  the  Governor's  and  his,  all  would  be 
well.  He  did  not  like  it,  with  that  woman  dominating  her  hus- 
band and  threatening  to  dominate  him.  What  was  it  about 
Isabel  that  took  without  giving,  that  seized  without  sharing, 
that  encroached  upon  another  soul  without  love?  He  had  felt  im- 
mediately, weeks  ago,  the  first  moment  he  met  her  and  bowed 
to  kiss  her  hand,  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  solitude  of  his 
soul  by  the  passions  of  a  woman. 

Quiros  paused  to  glance  up  at  the  moon  above  the  cathedral 
in  the  midnight  sky.  The  moonlight  was  strong  enough  to  cast 
his  lonely  shadow  on  the  ground  behind  him.  His  thought  of  the 
moment  was  grave  and  simple,  reflecting  much  experience  of 
troubled  sea  voyages,  troubled  sea  battles,  and  a  troubled, 
divided  and  warring  European  world: 

"The  child  mind,  bolstered  by  adult  vehemence,  directs  hu- 
man affairs." 


••• 
in 


And  yet  Quiros  came  to  Isabel's  defense,  in  a  childish  quarrel, 
on  the  day  of  embarcation,  when  the  Colonel  insulted  her. 

Three  of  the  four  ships  were  ready  there  in  the  harbor  at 
Callao  on  that  brisk,  bright  autumnal  day  in  April,  for  summer 
had  ended  by  April  south  of  the  equator;  the  mountains  were 
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getting  fresh  snow,  and  the  sea  glittered  under  vast,  clean  winds. 
The  three  ships  in  the  harbor  were  the  large  galleon,  named, 
like  Mendana's  earlier  ship,  Capitana,  the  small  frigate  and  the 
little  galiot.  None  of  them  was  new.  Mendana  had  bought  and 
refurbished  what  ships  he  could  get.  The  Capitana,  for  example, 
had  been  built  in  Panama  for  coastal  trade  by  the  Spanish  meth- 
od of  haphazard  naval  architecture  that  sometimes  prevailed. 
Her  keel  had  been  laid  of  some  fifty  feet  for  a  well-balanced 
ship  of  about  three  hundred  tons.  Then  the  builders,  inspired 
by  some  dream  of  more  cargo  or  by  a  fortunate  excess  of  lum- 
ber, had  enlarged  the  hull  in  process  of  building  to  make  a  ship 
of  four  hundred  tons,  wider,  deeper  and  longer  than  it  should 
have  been  for  its  fifty-foot  keel.  The  ropes  were  poor,  the  sails 
were  adequate,  the  ribs  were  of  excellent  strength  and  the  hull, 
though  apparently  sound,  was  of  inferior  lumber.  She  rode  gal- 
lant and  high — perhaps  too  high  to  be  happy  in  a  storm.  What 
bothered  Quiros  most  was  that  Isabel  had  overridden  his  de- 
mands and  had  persuaded  Mendana  not  to  waste  money  on  new 
ropes.  Quiros  had  sailed  plenty  of  ill-built  Spanish  ships  and 
was  willing  to  risk  the  heel  and  toss  of  another,  but  a  voyage 
of  this  magnitude  deserved  new  ropes;  for  suppose  a  year  passed 
and  your  ropes  rotted  and  you  tried  to  weather  a  storm  along 
some  rocky  coast  with  an  anchor  cable  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  leapings  of  a  bull,  let  alone  the  massive  pitch  of  a 
galleon  on  a  wild,  tossed  sea?  What  Isabel  had  spent  on  making 
splendid  the  quarters  on  the  poop  for  her  and  Mendana  would 
have  paid  for  a  new  set  of  ropes  for  the  Capitana. 

Another  galleon,  named  the  Almiranta  after  the  second  ship 
of  the  first  voyage,  was  a  smaller  and  worse  ship.  It  was  under 
the  command  of  Mendana's  admiral,  Lope  de  Vega,  who  was 
cruising  northward  along  the  coast  of  Peru  recruiting  colonists 
and  locating  provisions.  The  three  ships  here  at  Callao  would 
sail  north  ward  to  join  him. 

The  water  front  was  crowded  with  those  who  were  going  and 
those  who  had  come  down  from  Lima  to  see  them  go.  The  Vice- 
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roy  had  brought  down  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  keep  order  and 
make  certain  of  the  departure. 

The  sun  was  high  when  Mendana  arrived  in  a  carriage  with 
Isabel  and  Mariana.  Governor  Mendana  went  aside  to  have 
a  last  conference  with  Viceroy  Cafiete,  and  Quiros  conducted 
Isabel  and  Mariana  to  the  Capitana.  Both  women  were  dressed 
in  flashing  silk,  and  chests  of  clothes  had  been  loaded  for  them 
early  that  morning.  Isabel  was  handsome,  proud  and  poised, 
as  befitted  a  prospective  marquesa.  No  woman  in  the  crowd 
exceeded  her  in  that  quality  of  flushed  female  splendor  that 
makes  women  notable  in  those  public  events  that  stir  a  whole 
community.  Just  as  she  was  that  day  she  could  have  held  her 
own  in  the  court  at  Madrid. 

Mariana,  smaller,  softer,  much  younger,  was  big-eyed  and 
scared.  She  was  not  scared  of  the  voyage;  she  could  go  any- 
where with  Isabel  and  not  be  frightened  of  the  way  or  the 
means  of  going.  What  frightened  Mariana  was  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married  to  a  man  she  had  never  seen.  Mendana 
had  needed  another  galleon,  and  that  sea  gallant,  Lope  de  Vega, 
had  one  of  sorts.  Isabel  and  Mendana  had  met  the  man  and 
made  a  deal:  if  Lope  de  Vega  would  bring  his  ship,  then  Men- 
dana would  make  him  admiral  and  marry  him  to  his  sister-in- 
law,  the  warm  young  widow,  Mariana.  Mariana  would  obey 
Isabel,  of  course,  as  she  had  all  her  life,  and  also  it  was  quite  in 
her  nature  to  want  to  be  a  man's  wife  as  soon  again  as  possible. 
But  she  had  heard  that  this  man  was  practically  a  pirate.  He 
boasted  that  he  was  cousin  to  that  poet-warrior-madcap  Lope 
de  Vega  of  Madrid:  "We  both  live  by  our  wits.  I  use  more 
powder,  he  uses  more  perfume."  Whether  he  had  used  powder 
and  shot  to  get  the  ship  he  now  sailed  was  a  question.  Probably 
he  had. 

Quiros  took  the  two  ladies  aboard  the  Capitana,  and  they 
watched  their  silk  skirts  not  only  among  the  jumbles  of  gear 
on  the  open  deck  but  also  among  the  common  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  were  milling  about  in  one  another's  way.   Mariana 
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retired  to  her  cabin,  but  Isabel  requested  Quiros  to  wait  with 
her  by  the  rail  until  her  husband,  the  Governor,  came  aboard. 
They  stood  there  out  of  the  way  of  the  vulgar,  honest  work  that 
was  going  on  among  ropes  and  bundles,  canvas  and  guns. 

The  Boatswain,  Marcos  Marin,  a  large,  heavy  old  man  from 
Aragon  who  spoke  Castilian  badly,  but  ordered  his  sailors  about 
with  a  warm  and  bumbling  humor  that  got  work  cheerfully 
done,  was  trying  to  prevent  soldiers  from  dumping  their  ar- 
quebuses and  sacks  of  gear  among  his  coils  of  rope.  He  would 
push  a  soldier  with  a  slow,  big  hand  and  a  kindly  word.  "No. 
No.  Not  there  on  my  ropes,  my  cock  of  war.  There  won't  be 
any  shooting  for  months.  Take  your  frightful  toys  down  below 
to  your  quarters  where  they  belong." 

It  was  working  out  all  right,  with  nobody  offended  by  the 
old  man's  noise  and  humor,  until  the  Colonel  came  aboard. 

Colonel  Pedro  Merino  Manrique  was  also  a  big  man,  with  a 
red  face  and  white  hair,  but  he  had  an  erect  carriage  and  a 
seasoned  air  of  military  superiority  that  contrasted  with  the 
massy  awkwardness  of  the  Boatswain.  The  Colonel  was  to  be 
the  master  of  the  camp  when  the  colony  was  established,  and 
he  never  doubted  that  he  was  the  most  important  man  of  all, 
excepting  only  Governor  Mendana.  These  silly  sailors  and  colo- 
nists would  soon  be  dead  meat  for  the  natives  without  him  and 
his  soldiers. 

Seeing  the  Boatswain  order  a  soldier  to  move  a  pack,  Colonel 
Manrique  strode  across  the  deck,  grabbed  the  Boatswain's 
shoulder  and  shouted,  military  fashion,  "Stupid  ox!  Idiot 
sailor !  Dare  to  touch  another  of  my  soldiers,  and  I'll  beat  you 
over  the  head  with  a  stick!" 

The  old  Boatswain  had  taken  orders  all  his  life  and,  so  to 
speak,  only  gave  orders  under  orders.  He  grinned  at  the  Colonel 
and  excused  himself  with  a  proverb:  "Everyone  is  as  God  made 
him,  and  oftentimes  even  worse." 

"Old  fool!  When  I  speak  to  you,  keep  your  tongue  to 
yourself." 
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The  old  man  turned  away  to  other  work  and  the  Colonel 
was  about  to  follow  and  punish  him,  when  he  realized  that  Isa- 
bel and  Quiros  had  come  up  beside  him. 

"You  are  too  severe,  Colonel,"  Isabel  said.  "The  Governor 
won't  be  pleased  to  have  you  insult  his  people  for  little  reason 
and  assert  your  position  with  insults  and  blows." 

The  Colonel  turned  to  stare  down  into  Isabel's  face.  He 
looked  her  over  from  head  to  foot,  then  shouted  with  rude 
laughter,  "Oh,  look!  What  have  we  here!  A  woman  interfering 
in  men's  business!" 

Isabel's  eyes  blazed,  but  before  she  could  answer  Quiros  had 
stepped  between  her  and  the  Colonel.  The  Colonel  was  almost 
a  head  taller  than  Quiros. 

"To  insult  the  Governor's  lady  is  a  bad  beginning  of  our 
voyage,  Sehor  Colonel,"  the  Chief  Pilot  said.  "And  it  is  not  the 
place  of  soldiers  to  interfere  with  sailors  on  board  a  ship." 

Work  had  stopped  on  deck  and  many  crowded  around  to 
enjoy  the  squabble. 

"Know  me!"  shouted  the  Colonel  in  a  loud  voice  for  every- 
body to  hear.  "Understand  that  I  am  Master  of  the  Camp.  If 
we  sail  together  in  one  ship,  and  I  order  the  ship  to  be  run 
on  the  rock,  what  would  you  do  then,  little  Sir  Chief  Pilot?" 

"When  that  time  comes — or  any  other  time  of  danger — I 
shall  do  what  seems  to  me  to  be  best,  and  recognize  no  other 
command  but  that  of  the  Governor.  And  you  would  do  well 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  Governor's  wife." 

The  Colonel  bowed  to  Isabel,  who  was  watching  him  with 
anger. 

"Women  should  know  their  place.  But  I  allow  myself  to 
make  an  exception  of  the  Governor's  wife.  Senora,  your 
pardon!" 

"Such  a  beginning  may  lead  you  to  a  bad  end."  Isabel,  with 
a  stiff  and  angry  nod,  turned  her  back. 

"The  voyage  is  worthless  without  the  soldiers,"  the  Colonel 
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said.  "And  now  it  is  understood  that  I  command  the  soldiers, 
and  no  one  interferes  with  my  men." 

"If  you  expect  to  rule  the  ship  and  later  be  lord  of  all  that  is 
discovered,"  Quiros  said,  "then  I  would  give  up  the  voyage." 

Quiros  took  Isabel's  arm  and  led  her  back  to  the  rail. 

Two  soldiers  came  up  to  Quiros  and  said  their  persons  were 
at  his  service,  for  they  understood  that  everybody  in  the  fleet 
would  have  great  need  of  him  during  the  voyage.  Quiros  thanked 
them  for  their  good  will,  but  said,  "I  have  not  come  to  form 
factions.  If  it  is  to  begin  by  divisions,  it  would  be  better  not 
to  sail." 

Isabel  reassured  him.  "The  Governor  will  settle  matters  as 
soon  as  he  comes  aboard." 

Governor  Mendana  did  compose  the  quarrel,  after  a  fashion, 
when  he  came  aboard.  The  Colonel  recognized  in  him  the 
King's  authority. 

There  was  a  moment  of  splendor  and  noise  when  the  three 
ships  unfurled  their  sails.  Each  ship  fired  off  a  cannon,  and 
the  Viceroy's  soldiers  on  the  beach  fired  off  a  salute  with  their 
guns.  All  the  people  of  Callao  who  could  throw  down  their  tools 
or  get  out  of  their  beds  were  there  and  at  least  a  thousand 
had  come  down  from  Lima  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  departure. 
The  beach  was  crowded  with  the  colorful  clothes  and  bright 
faces  and  waving  arms  of  this  multitude,  while  the  decks 
of  the  ships  were  jammed  with  all  those  bold  ones  who  were 
ready  for  this  voyage  on  which  they  might  all  lose  their  lives. 
There  were  laughter  and  weeping;  shouts  of  courage  and  cries 
of  grief  crossed  over  the  water  between  the  ships  and  the  shore. 
There  were  banners  in  the  sun  and  music  carried  over  the  water. 

The  sails  rilled  out,  the  ships  stirred  and  moved  slowly,  but 
before  they  were  out  of  the  harbor,  the  breeze  died  to  nothing, 
the  sails  hung  limp  and  the  ships  stood  still  on  glassy  water. 
They  waited  an  hour,  and  no  breeze  came. 

Then  the  Governor  got  into  the  galleon's  boat,  with  Isabel, 
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Mariana,  the  three  Barreto  brothers  and  several  servants,  and 
had  sailors  row  them  to  shore  to  pass  the  night.  Soon  they  re- 
turned with  the  Governor  in  the  dark  mood  of  an  insulted  man, 
for  they  had  found  the  beach  lined  with  the  Viceroy's  soldiers 
instructed  by  the  Viceroy  to  prevent  any  landing.  Cafiete  was 
not  going  to  call  off  Mendana's  voyage,  as  the  former  Viceroy 
had  twice  done;  he  was  going  to  make  sure  that  the  ships  did 
sail  and,  in  King  Philip's  words,  "disembarrass  the  land  of 
certain  idle  gentry." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  anchor  for  the  night.  Quiros 
found  the  deck  full  of  people  all  night  long,  and  many  on  shore 
who  had  those  they  loved  on  the  ships  or  who  enjoyed  the 
drama  built  fires  and  watched  all  night.  This  night  of  April  9, 
1595,  was  a  night  of  clarity,  stillness,  with  brilliant  stars  above 
the  harbor  at  Callao. 

With  dawn  a  wind  came.  Quiros,  moving  about  among  knots 
of  people  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  deck,  gave  the  order  to  weigh 
anchors.  The  pilots  of  the  frigate  and  the  galiot  took  his  sig- 
nals. With  last  shouts  to  and  from  shore  the  three  ships  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  in  the  immensity  of  morning  light  and  pres- 
ently turned  north  to  meet  the  other  galleon  farther  up  the  coast. 


IV 


They  arrived  at  the  port  of  Santa,  where  they  found  two 
ships.  One  was  Lope  de  Vega's  old  galleon,  with  De  Vega  him- 
self in  command.  The  other  was  a  ship  of  equal  size  and  not 
much  better.  Loaded  with  merchandise  and  Negro  slaves,  it  was 
on  its  way  from  Panama  to  Lima.  Lope  de  Vega  had  seized  this 
ship,  placing  guards  aboard,  and  only  waited  for  the  Governor 
to  take  it  over  in  the  King's  name  as  better  than  the  ship  he  had. 

Lope  de  Vega  came  on  board  the  Capitana,  and  Mariana  saw 
him  for  the  first  time.  The  meeting  of  those  two  was  a  sparkling 
moment  of  dramatic  delight,  and  with  a  stir  of  excitement  vivi- 
fied those  on  deck  who  watched.  Lope  de  Vega  had  a  long  and 
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graceful  stride.  He  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  broad,  strong 
shoulders,  wavy  chestnut  hair,  the  creases  of  a  saturnine  smile 
down  his  cheeks  and  a  red-brown  eye  of  audacity  and  desire. 
There  in  the  sun  on  deck  he  raised  his  right  arm  and  hand  and 
long  finger,  with  the  grace  of  a  dancer  or  bullfighter,  in  a  sud- 
den gesture — the  very  gesture  of  sensuous  cunning  and  spiritual 
delight  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  sometimes  revealed  in  de- 
picting both  Bacchus  and  John,  the  precursor  of  Christ.  But 
the  onward  swing  of  his  body  toward  the  woman  he  had  bar- 
gained for  had  the  muscular  zest  of  male  desire. 

Mariana  watched  his  approach  at  first  with  the  alarm  of  a 
startled  creature,  but  the  closer  he  drew  to  her  the  more  she 
relaxed.  Her  complexion  was  flower  fresh  and  tinged  with  rosy 
warmth,  her  dark  eyes  wonderfully  clear  and  sparkling  and  her 
cupid  mouth,  with  long  bow  ends,  eager  and  smiling.  She  showed 
a  vivacity  and  loveliness  of  spirit  based  not  on  any  remarkable 
intelligence,  but  on  the  fullness  of  youth.  She  was  warm,  affec- 
tionate and  ready  to  be  foolish. 

They  met.  Lope  de  Vega  stood  close  and  looked  Mariana 
over  with  the  fine  courtesy  of  a  lustful  eye  and  the  reward  of  a 
saturnine  smile;  then,  perceiving  the  warm  blush  on  her  youth- 
ful face,  he  bowed  to  kiss  her  hand,  saying,  "I  expected  your 
sister  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  but  God  has  had  a  hand  in  this 
arrangement  and  shown  me  infinite  favor." 

Actually,  he  had  just  those  qualities  of  male  desire  and  dom- 
inance that  suited  Mariana;  all  her  fears  left  her,  and  she  felt 
herself  his  affectionate  handmaid  from  that  moment. 

But  he  was  in  trouble. 

He  advised  the  Governor  to  take  over  the  ship  he  had  seized 
and  pay  the  owners  when  God  was  willing.  "It's  a  better  ship 
for  the  King's  service  than  mine,  and  mine  simply  is  not  fit." 

The  Governor  was  angry  at  this  brigandage  and  refused  to 
touch  the  stolen  ship.  The  Vicar  came  to  Mendafia's  aid. 

Father  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Espinosa,  Vicar  of  the  fleet — and 
intended  to  become  Vicar  General  of  the  Solomon  Islands — was 
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a  priest  with  a  large  interior  life  built  of  many  years  of  fidelity 
to  the  Church.  His  spirituality  was  akin  to  that  of  prior  cen- 
turies, seeking  more  for  grace  than  for  power,  and  intellectual 
rather  than  simple-minded  grace.  He  was  past  sixty  years  old, 
and  his  fellow  priest,  the  Chaplain  Antonio  de  Serpa,  was  even 
older.  These  two  old  men  were  better  suited  to  saying  Mass  and 
hearing  confessions  than  they  were  to  conducting  worldly 
business. 

Thus  the  Vicar,  instead  of  supporting  the  Governor  with  a 
mild  spiritual  authority,  lost  his  temper  at  Lope  de  Vega's 
piracy  and  excommunicated  the  Admiral  with  more  sharpness 
than  reason.  The  marriage  with  Mariana  was  put  off,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  was  in  jeopardy. 

Quiros  saw  the  folly  of  confusing  theft  with  heresy  or  some 
deadly  sin,  and  urged  that  the  whole  matter  be  composed  by 
having  Lope  de  Vega  remove  his  guards  from  the  seized  ship 
and  pay  down  a  decent  sum  of  money  for  various  things  he  had 
stolen. 

This  was  done,  and  the  Vicar  absolved  Lope  de  Vega,  who 
as  a  matter  of  fact  had  the  courage  to  face  almost  anything 
except  excommunication.  He  thanked  Quiros  for  retrieving  his 
soul  from  Hell. 

All  four  ships  sailed  on  north  for  the  port  of  Cherrepe,  where 
Lope  de  Vega  had  stores  waiting  on  the  dock  and  where  he  had 
enlisted  a  group  of  thirty  married  couples,  some  audacious  men 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  women,  young  and  old,  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  for  a  doubtful  future. 

Here  the  Governor  formally  bestowed  the  title  of  Admiral  on 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  he  and  Mariana  were  married. 

Here,  too,  Quiros  was  outraged  by  a  real  shift  of  power  from 
the  Governor  to  Isabel. 

Isabel  and  Lorenzo,  with  Diego  and  Luis  at  their  bidding, 
were  rapidly  taking  over  command  of  serious  actions.  Lorenzo 
had  been  appointed  Captain  General  of  the  expedition.  This 
title  put  him  in  conflict  with  the  Colonel.   Which  should  take 
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orders  from  the  other?  Each  was  willing  to  order,  neither  to 
obey.  But  for  once  Isabel,  Lorenzo,  the  Colonel,  and  the  Ad- 
miral were  all  in  agreement. 

In  this  harbor  there  was  a  new,  strong  galleon  almost  as 
large  as  the  Capitana,  loaded  with  flour,  sugar  and  other  things, 
bound  for  Panama.  About  half  of  the  cargo  belonged  to  a  priest 
who  was  aboard.  What  might  be  called  the  Barreto  party,  led 
by  Isabel,  plainly  saw  the  need  of  taking  this  ship  in  exchange 
for  Lope  de  Vega's  old  hulk.  The  Governor  was  once  again 
unwilling  to  confiscate  other  men's  ships,  even  in  the  King's 
name.  He  withstood  Isabel's  persuasion  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Then  Isabel  conferred  apart  with  her  brothers.  That  night 
someone  bored  gimlet  holes  in  the  bottom  of  Lope's  ship;  and 
the  next  morning  all  the  soldiers  on  Lope's  ship  complained  to 
the  Governor  that  they  would  not  sail  on  so  unseaworthy  a 
wreck.  A  petition  was  got  up,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  con- 
fiscating the  new  galleon  for  the  King's  service. 

The  Governor  held  a  formal  hearing,  at  which  Isabel,  her 
Barreto  brothers,  the  Colonel  and  the  Admiral  all  agreed  that 
there  was  no  choice  but  to  take  over  the  good  ship.  They  had 
plenty  of  reasons,  and,  if  those  were  not  enough,  they  could 
bring  up  more. 

The  Governor  asked  Quiros  for  his  opinion.  Quiros  was  not 
afraid  to  say,  "The  old  ship  is  now  unfit  to  sail.  That  is  true. 
Without  the  new  one,  we  cannot  go.  That  is  true.  But  the 
real  evil  of  this  enterprise  is  the  bad  will  of  too  many  people. 
We  have  not  yet  left  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  the  Devil  already 
has  hold  of  us." 

Oddly,  the  Vicar  sanctioned  the  necessity  of  taking  over  the 
good  ship,  his  intellect  perceiving  in  this  crisis  some  permission 
of  God  to  aid  the  King. 

The  Governor  grieved  over  the  whole  matter,  but  chose  to 
seize  the  new  ship  rather  than  to  abandon  his  whole  enterprise 
and  die  a  finally  frustrated  man.  The  priest  who  owned  half 
her  cargo  came  to  the  Governor  and  complained  bitterly,  and 
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Diego  Barreto  threatened  to  push  this  priest  overboard  for  mak- 
ing so  much  noise  against  the  King's  will.  Then  the  priest  said 
loudly — and  what  he  said  was  not  forgotten — that  when  he 
should  pray  to  our  Lord,  in  his  sacrifices,  he  would  ask  that  the 
stolen  ship  might  never  reach  a  safe  harbor. 

The  Governor  gave  a  mortgage  on  all  his  ships  to  this  priest 
and  the  owners  of  the  ship,  and  they  took  it,  although  they  cried 
out,  "What  is  the  good  of  a  mortgage  on  four  ships  sailing  into 
the  vast  gulf  of  the  Pacific,  perhaps  not  to  return?"  And  so  this 
new  ship  was  unloaded  of  its  goods  and  people  and  reloaded 
with  the  stores  and  soldiers  from  Lope  de  Vega's  old  ship,  and 
he  took  command,  Mariana  going  on  board  with  him  for  the 
first  days  and  nights  of  their  marriage. 

At  this  port  the  Governor  put  ashore  nine  persons  whom  he 
thought  not  qualified  to  participate  in  the  venture.  Three  were 
prostitutes  who  had  come  not  to  marry  but  to  be  whores  among 
the  soldiers;  if  they  had  acceded  to  marriage,  as  some  others 
did,  they  might  have  stayed,  but  they  preferred  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  profession.  Four  were  felons  who  boasted  of  habit- 
ual crime,  one  was  an  idiot,  and  one  was  the  only  doctor  who 
had  volunteered  to  come  along.  Unfortunately  this  man  was  a 
Moor  from  Cordoba  and  had  brought  with  him  some  books  in 
Arabic.  The  Vicar  could  not  read  Arabic,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  almost  any  book  in  that  language  might  contain  cabalistic 
and  heretical  matter.  Quiros  argued  that  he  knew  from  study- 
ing records  of  many  voyages  and  from  voyages  of  his  own  to 
Africa  that  in  tropical  parts  it  was  possible  to  get  fevers  not 
known  in  Spain  or  Peru.  This  doctor  seemed  to  know  about 
such  things.  Quiros  pointed  out  that  on  this  venture  of  coloniza- 
tion there  would  also  be  wounds  and  childbirth  and  danger  of 
receiving  poison  from  the  natives.  But  the  Vicar  was  stubborn 
against  Quiros'  scientific  view  of  the  matter  and  made  the  spirit- 
ual decision  against  a  doctor  who  had  books  that  others  could 
not  read,  written  in  a  language  known  to  be  heretical.  As  good 
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Catholic  Christians,  their  ultimate  concern  must  not  be  how 
long  they  lived,  but  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

"I  am  the  Cure  of  all  your  souls,"  the  Vicar  concluded.  "It 
would  be  folly  to  have  a  man  save  our  bodies  by  some  secret 
and  unholy  means  and  so  lose  our  souls." 

The  doctor  went  ashore  with  his  heathenish  books,  his  leeches, 
his  lancets  and  his  box  of  satanic  herbs.  The  man  felt  his  pro- 
fessional integrity  had  been  insulted;  he  shook  his  fist  and  called 
back  at  the  ship:  "You  will  wish  I  had  my  cinchona  bark,  that 
I  got  from  the  Incas,  when  the  fever  comes.  The  Incas  know 
what  to  chew  for  the  fevers  you  will  have." 

A  soldier  shouted  back:  "A  curse  on  your  curse!  The  rubies 
and  gold  we  will  find  are  the  cure  for  the  fever  we  have." 

And  laughter  rang  along  the  deck. 

In  place  of  the  doctor  they  took  on  a  third  priest,  who  sailed 
aboard  Lope  de  Vega's  ship,  in  care  of  those  souls. 

The  Governor  did  not  have  the  heart  to  turn  back  one  aged 
woman  who  came  aboard  his  ship,  all  dressed  in  black.  She  was 
thin  and  crooked  as  a  stick  and  as  sidewise  moving  as  a  crab. 
Nothing  could  alleviate  her  age;  yet  she  could  not  die,  and  had 
outlived  whoever  might  have  loved  her.  She  wobbled  her  shak- 
ing face  at  a  slant,  and  each  side  was  thinner  and  paler  than 
the  other.  The  black  of  her  clothes  was  age-worn  by  fifty  of 
her  hundred  or  more  years.  Nobody  knew  why  she  came,  and, 
since  her  language  was  mere  noises,  no  one  could  find  out. 
There  she  was,  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  deck,  leaning  on  her 
stick.  They  called  her  the  Old  One,  and  the  Governor  let  her 
stay.  And  it  was  somehow  felt  to  be  a  good  omen  to  have  the 
oldest  woman  in  the  world  come  along  on  the  voyage. 


Their  last  port  of  call  in  Peru  was  Paita,  far  to  the  north. 
They  went  there  to  load  jars  of  water.    For  at  Cherrepe  the 
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water  was  scarce  and  not  good,  and,  moreover,  the  provisions 
gathered  there  by  Lope  de  Vega  were  neither  so  good  as  they 
should  have  been  nor  in  sufficient  quantity.  Isabel  did  not  want 
to  go  to  Paita,  but  wanted  to  sail  at  once  for  the  Solomons,  and 
her  voice  speaking  through  the  Governor's  mouth  said  to  Quiros 
that  they  could  lower  the  rations  of  water  and  sail  at  once.  But 
Quiros  said  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  start  with  the  jars  and 
casks  half  empty  and  with  the  food  not  sufficient  either. 

He  told  the  Governor:  "If  I  am  to  be  dominated  in  this  cru- 
cial part  of  my  responsibility  by  those  who  do  not  know  what 
they  are  asking,  it  would  be  better  for  them  than  for  me  to 
pilot  your  ships." 

The  Governor,  speaking  in  his  own  voice,  ordered  the  ships 
to  sail  for  Paita. 

While  they  were  beating  up  the  coast  toward  Paita,  the  Gov- 
ernor summoned  Quiros  to  his  private  room  and  expressed  his 
mistrust  of  the  pilots  and  captains  of  the  other  ships.  "The 
pilots  are  ignorant  men,  and  Lope  de  Vega  in  particular  is  rash 
and  ambitious.  I  don't  want  them  to  desert  or  to  go  exploring 
on  their  own." 

"Such  demoralization  as  we  have  among  us  is  worse  than  a 
hurricane,"  Quiros  replied. 

"We  have  begun.  I  won't  turn  back.  Prepare  charts  for  each 
of  the  ships  and  one  for  me,  Quiros.  Show  no  more  land  than 
the  coast  of  Peru  from  Arica  to  Paita,  and  two  points  fifteen 
hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  Lima,  one  in  7°  south  latitude 
and  the  other  in  12°  south  latitude.  My  islands  are  there.  But 
don't  show  any  other  land  that  a  ship  might  steer  or  desert  to." 

"Is  fifteen  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  far  enough  for  your 
islands?" 

"With  margin.  With  margin." 

Quiros  did  not  believe  it.  He  believed  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  Australia  were  a  longer  voyage  away  than  that.  But  he 
obeyed  the  Governor's  orders  and  made  the  charts. 

By  the  time  they  anchored  at  Paita,  the  whole  society  of  the 
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enterprise  had  become  corrupt  with  factions,  contentions  and 
open  quarrels,  not  to  mention  how  someone's  avarice  threatened 
their  lives.  Quiros  did  not  say  openly  that  it  was  Isabel  who, 
having  her  own  ample  supply  of  water,  wine,  vinegar,  oil  and 
edibles,  was  not  going  to  waste  money  on  equal  amounts  for  the 
commonalty.  But  the  open  quarrels  made  him  each  day  more 
sick  at  heart. 

The  Colonel  was  loudest.  Once  he  publicly  berated  the  Vicar 
for  imposing  hard  penance  on  one  of  his  soldiers  for  blasphemy. 
"If  you  had  fought  the  battles  of  Christ  from  Rome  to  Flanders 
as  I  have,  beside  the  great  Duke  of  Alba,  you  would  know  that 
the  curse  of  a  soldier  is  as  good  as  the  prayer  of  a  priest.  Leave 
my  men  alone!" 

It  might  have  come  to  blows,  if  the  Governor  had  not  stepped 
between  them. 

Then  the  Colonel  and  Captain  General  Lorenzo  had  a  quar- 
rel over  how  and  where  the  soldiers  were  to  store  their  luggage. 
It  was  really  a  quarrel  between  the  two  men  over  which  of 
them  had  command  over  the  other.  It  began  with  a  silliness. 
The  Colonel  was  handing  to  Lorenzo  a  slip  of  paper  out  on 
deck;  Lorenzo's  fingers  barely  touched  it  when  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  it  overboard.  The  Colonel  accused  Lorenzo  of  casting  the 
paper  away  in  defiance. 

Two  of  Lorenzo's  lieutenants  were  with  him,  and  one  of 
them  said,  "The  wind  took  it,  Colonel.  You  were  careless  to 
let  it  go." 

The  Colonel  struck  the  man  with  a  stick. 

There  was  a  noisy  disturbance  in  which  the  Colonel  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  another  of  Lorenzo's  men  who  had  insulted 
him.  The  man  fled  but  was  caught,  and  the  Governor  wanted 
to  punish  him  for  insulting  the  Colonel.  Isabel  interfered  and 
said  it  was  the  Colonel  who  had  begun  it  by  insulting  Lorenzo. 
The  Governor  let  the  man  go,  and  the  Colonel  went  ashore  and 
asked  for  his  clothes  to  be  sent  to  him.  The  Governor  sent  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Lorenzo  ashore  with  orders  for  Lorenzo  to  apolo- 
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gize  and  bring  the  Colonel  back.  Lorenzo  was  not  forced  to 
apologize  for  himself,  but  simply  in  the  Governor's  name.  This 
was  done,  and  the  Colonel  returned. 

The  pattern  of  Isabel's  rule  by  quarrel,  by  pressure  on  the 
Governor  and  by  usurping  dignities  for  herself  and  her  brothers 
so  sickened  Quiros  that  finally  he  refused  to  go  on  with  the  voy- 
age, left  the  ship,  took  all  his  gear  ashore,  including  his  image 
of  Our  Lady  of  Solitude,  and  had  a  man  carry  back  a  formal 
request  in  writing  for  the  Governor  to  discharge  him  of  all  obli- 
gations. Quiros  was  angry  at  the  Colonel,  too,  who  in  a  recent 
squabble  had  struck  a  sailor  with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  In  his 
letter  of  resignation,  Quiros  wrote  to  the  Governor:  "When 
leadership  falls  to  pieces  and  anger  divides  the  people,  good 
ships  are  useless  and  the  work  of  the  Pilot  is  hopeless  in  a  voy- 
age of  danger  and  long  hardship  such  as  you  propose." 

The  Governor,  with  Quiros'  written  resignation  in  hand,  fol- 
lowed Quiros  ashore,  put  his  arm  around  the  Pilot's  shoulders 
and  paced  up  and  down  with  him,  talking  earnestly.  The  heal- 
ing sagacity  and  confidence  and  open  affection  of  his  youth 
returned  to  the  Governor,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  persuaded 
Quiros  to  tear  up  his  letter  of  resignation  and  to  return  aboard 
as  Chief  Pilot  of  the  fleet. 

The  hour  came.  The  anchors  were  raised.  The  banners  were 
hauled  aloft  to  the  breeze,  flags  and  the  royal  standard.  Clarions 
were  played.  Feasting  and  dancing  patterned  a  gay  hullaballoo 
on  the  decks. 

The  Capitana  carried  about  two  hundred  souls,  a  few  dogs, 
pigs,  chickens,  calves  and  sheep.  On  the  new  ship,  now  named 
Almiranta,  were  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  souls  and  the 
horses,  cows  and  most  of  the  small  animals.  The  frigate  and  the 
galiot  each  had  only  its  crew  and  a  few  fighting  men.  The  total, 
including  slaves,  was  four  hundred  and  a  few  souls,  more  or  less. 
Religiously  speaking,  all  these  souls  were  of  one  class,  equal  one 
to  another  in  their  need  of  salvation,  creatures  each  of  God.  In 
terms  of  the  world  there  were  clear  distinctions.  There  was  a 
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small  group  of  persons  of  importance:  the  priests,  the  Governor, 
the  top  marine  and  military  officials  and  Isabel  and  Mariana. 
The  sailors  were  a  group  and  a  class;  the  soldiers  were  a  group 
and  a  class;  and  there  was  a  small  group  and  class  of  artisans 
who  came  for  farming  and  building  rather  than  sailing  or  fight- 
ing. The  women  and  slaves  fitted  into  these  lower  groupings 
one  way  or  another.  A  large  proportion  of  the  military  stores 
and  tools  for  building  the  first  city  were  aboard  the  Almiranta, 
while  the  Capitana  carried  more  than  its  share  of  provisions 
and  water. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  danced  and  feasted  as  they  sailed  out 
onto  the  Pacific,  blown  away  from  the  Americas  by  the  winds 
of  Peru.  They  were  audacious.  They  would  pit  their  courage 
against  the  vast  water  and  weather  of  the  Pacific  sea.  They 
carried  all  the  passions  and  corruptions  of  Europe  in  their 
breasts,  were  cruel  as  devils,  as  glorious  as  angels — the  way 
men  have  been  before  and  since. 

They  would  fill  their  hats  with  pearls  and  their  boots  with 
gold  and  build  their  beds  of  silver. 

Quiros  left  the  carousing  on  deck  for  an  hour  in  his  cabin  by 
himself.  He  felt  he  must  compose  himself  for  a  long  endurance 
of  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  coming  at  all.  For  this  was  a 
man's  great  venture  crossed  by  the  passions  of  a  woman.  While 
a  man  tried  to  learn  what  was  true,  a  woman  learned  to  know 
what  she  wanted.  Quiros  was  certain  that  Isabel  had  pinned 
down  the  Governor's  soul  to  her  desire.  She  sat  on  the  throne  of 
his  courage  and  commanded  his  actions. 

Quiros  vowed  again  to  Our  Lady  of  Solitude  that  Isabel  would 
not  secure  his  soul  to  her  desire,  nor  usurp  the  throne  of  his 
courage. 

The  Governor  and  Isabel  had  also  withdrawn  from  the  feast- 
ing and  dancing  on  deck.  Now  at  last  Alvaro  de  Mendana  had 
set  out  to  fulfill  the  glorious  promise  of  his  youth,  and  instead 
of  rejoicing,  he  needed  comfort.  He  himself  did  not  realize  how 
much  his  desires  and  the  potentials  of  his  character  had  changed. 
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Once  a  youth  of  marvelous  adventure,  he  had  become  an  aging 
man  of  indoor  spaces.  He  liked  his  slippers,  an  evening  light  on 
the  table,  a  bit  of  reading  and  a  little  nap  before  going  to  bed 
to  sleep.  And  now  he  had  set  out  to  take  over,  to  colonize  and 
to  rule  for  Spain  a  whole  new  sector  of  the  world. 

But  were  those  islands  really  there?  First,  as  he  had  found 
them  once  he  must  find  them  again,  for  in  the  quarter  century 
and  more  since  his  first  heroic  voyage  of  discovery  no  other 
mariner  had  touched  on  those  islands  nor  discovered  the  vast 
continent  behind  them.  Many  now  doubted  their  existence. 
Was  it  true,  or  only  an  old  man's  dream  that  the  great  prize  of 
his  youth  still  lay  there,  untouched  by  any  intruder,  for  him  to 
claim  and  to  rule  in  established  honor? 

Thus  in  need  of  comfort  he  stood  on  the  stern  balcony  of  his 
galleon  with  Isabel,  with  Isabel  his  wife,  sailing  west  at  peril 
of  all  their  lives  on  the  great  sea.  Once  again  he  looked  back 
and  saw  the  splendid  light  of  the  fallen  sun  grow  dim  on  the 
snowy  ranges  of  the  Andes. 

The  man  was  sad.  He  said,  "I  hope  it  has  not  come  too  late." 

Isabel  took  his  arm  in  hers  and  held  it  warmly  against  her 
side.  "I  have  believed  in  you  from  the  first." 

"I  have  waited  twenty-seven  years,"  he  said  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  "I  am  fifty-two  years  old,  and  older  than  that  in  my 
heart.  We  have  had  a  bad  beginning,  with  a  stolen  ship,  with 
trouble  between  your  brothers  and  the  Colonel,  with  Quiros  dis- 
tressed and  doubtful  of  my  power  to  hold  these  factions  in 
order.  I  feel  the  years  of  waiting.  I  feel  my  age." 

"I  can  control  my  brothers.  I  have  the  strength  to  relieve  you 
of  many  burdens.  We  shall  have  a  prosperous  voyage.  And  we 
shall  not  fail!" 

"I  pray  God  that  may  be  true." 

There  was  a  good  breeze  off  the  land — from  the  south- 
southeast,  as  it  is  in  those  parts — which  lightly  buffeted  their 
right  cheeks  as  they  stood  on  the  colorful  stern  balcony  of  their 
galleon.  They  looked  back  at  the  ships  behind  them,  with  twi- 
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light  on  their  sails,  and  behind  those  the  far,  faint  mountains  of 
Peru.  The  waves  of  the  sea  bore  lights  of  purple  and  sheens  of 
gold  and  sent  up  reflections  against  their  faces. 

Mendana,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  man  of  heroic  temperament 
speaking  to  the  woman  he  loved,  looked  into  Isabel's  dark, 
warm  and  steady  eyes  and  confessed  himself  absolutely:  "I 
pray  God  that  what  you  believe  may  be  true.  For  this  is  the 
last  adventure  of  my  life  and  the  ultimate  trial  of  my  soul." 

Isabel  would  not  leave  him  turned  toward  despair.  She  spoke 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  courage.  "We  have  left  our  children 
behind  us,  at  peril  of  never  seeing  them  again,  although  I  know 
you  love  them  with  all  the  triumph  of  your  heart.  Since  you 
have  the  courage  to  do  that,  we  cannot  fail." 

The  night  came  on  and  the  four  ships  sailed  on,  lovely  and 
lonely  on  the  darkling  water  of  the  immense  and  heavy  sea. 
On  each  ship's  open  deck  were  small  fires  for  cooking  and 
feasting,  and  music  and  laughter  and  dancing  continued  in  the 
light  of  these  little  fires  that  flickered  glow  and  shadow  up 
against  the  sails.  The  ships  sailed  on  into  the  dark  under  the 
vast  scope  of  the  brilliant  stars,  the  burning  worlds  of  the 
heavens.  The  people  danced  and  sang  and  told  their  merry 
tales  of  gold  to  be  found,  natives  to  be  enslaved  and  rubies  to 
be  spilled  through  their  hands. 

And  many  were  fated  to  lie  on  the  bed  of  the  sea. 


A  FINANCIAL  NOTE 


King  Philip  was  not  paying  for  anything  in  advance.  His 
investment  in  this  enterprise  was  his  grant  of  authority  to  Gov- 
ernor Mendana  and  promise  to  the  Governor  of  rule  and  reward 
in  the  colony  to  be  founded. 
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Isabel  for  her  own  purposes  had  a  sheet  of  paper  which  read 
something  like  this: 

The  Governor  40,000  pesos 

The  Vicar  10,000  pesos 

The  Colonel  5 ,000  pesos 

The  Admiral  4,000  pesos 

The  Chief  Pilot  3,000  pesos 

The  Lieutenant  3,000  pesos 

The  Sergeant  Major  2,000  pesos 

She  had  a  clear  concept  of  what  the  figures  meant  as  regards 
ruling  the  enterprise.  By  the  time  he  had  given  a  mortgage  to 
the  owner  of  the  good  ship  they  had  confiscated  the  Governor's 
investment  was  upwards  of  40,000  pesos,  which  meant  that  ab- 
solute rule  should  be  his,  that  she  had  a  right  to  watch  over 
doings  and  details,  that  Lorenzo  had  a  right  to  be  Captain  Gen- 
eral, and  Diego  and  Luis  were  men  of  consequence  in  decisions. 
The  sum  for  the  Vicar,  10,000  pesos,  was  a  deceiving  figure: 
rich  people  in  Lima  had  promised  him  that  sum  for  the  building 
of  a  church  in  the  colony;  the  Church,  like  the  King,  had  priv- 
ileges for  which  other  people  must  put  up  the  money.  The  Colo- 
nel had  put  in  his  5,000  pesos  to  buy  his  command  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  Lieutenant  and  the  Sergeant  Major  had  each 
bought  their  offices.  The  old  ship  provided  originally  by  the 
Admiral  had  not  been  worth  the  4,000  pesos  estimated  as  his 
contribution,  but  a  husband  for  Mariana  had  been  worth  some 
generosity.  Quiros  should  have  paid  more  than  3,000  pesos  for 
his  office,  but  he  had  sold  his  skill  high  to  the  Governor. 

Isabel  considered  these  seven  the  chief  investors  in  the  colo- 
ny. They  would  receive  the  larger  and  preferred  estates,  the 
greater  number  of  slaves,  the  larger  shares  in  the  findings  of 
gold,  pearls,  rubies,  and  the  more  important  offices  in  the  new 
government,  as  also  certain  monopolies.  The  other  pilots  had 
paid  in  what  she  considered  merely  nominal  sums  for  their  of- 
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fices  and  could  not  expect  much  in  return.  The  sailors  were  cost- 
ly. They  were  guaranteed  their  provisions  and  water  and  some 
share  in  the  wealth  to  be  discovered  in  return  for  merely  their 
service  in  sailing  the  ships.  Each  of  the  soldiers  and  nonmili- 
tary  colonists  had  paid  for  his  own  share  of  provisions  and 
water,  supplied  his  own  gear  and  would  be  given  equitable  right 
to  land  and  plunder. 

No  one  could  deny  not  only  that  the  Governor  had  the  King's 
grant  and  represented  the  King's  authority,  but  also  that  he  had 
paid  generously  for  his  indisputable  command  of  the  voyage 
and  of  the  colony.  Isabel  was  not  going  to  allow  anyone  to  en- 
croach on  the  Governor's  royal  rights  or  property  rights  in  this 
enterprise.  As  his  wife  and — if  anything  happened  to  him — his 
heir,  she  also  possessed  these  rights.  If  she  exerted  influence 
on  the  Governor  it  was  simply  to  protect  their  mutual  property 
and  power  from  the  predatory  avarice  of  others. 

Isabel  did  not  question  the  divine  procedure  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  men  evolved  by  the  Christian  centuries:  the  order 
of  authority  ran  in  a  clear  line  from  where  one  stood  to  the 
throne  of  God.  Granting  it  to  herself  as  a  fact  that  she  could 
and  often  must  sway  her  husband's  decisions,  she  saw  this  clear 
line  of  Christian  authority  for  governance  of  the  voyage  and 
the  colony  in  its  divine  sweep  from  herself,  through  the  Gover- 
nor, through  the  King,  through  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  to  God. 

Isabel  was  not  a  woman  of  poetic  insight.  She  failed  to  adjust 
her  balance  sheet  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation,  which  had  sealed  the  doom  of  Christian  man. 
John  Donne,  a  poet  who  was  her  contemporary,  understood  this 
frightful  triumph  of  new  forces  over  the  divine  Christian  order 
of  man's  moral  world,  and  he  expressed  the  catastrophe  in  a 
single  line: 

'Tis  all  in  peeces,  all  cohaerence  gone. 

During  sixteen  centuries  Christianity  had  built  its  gorgeous 
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world  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world,  and,  whether  like 
Donne  they  knew  it  or  like  Isabel  they  knew  it  not,  the  souls 
of  that  century  suffered  the  demoralization  and  rending  of 
Europe's  Christian  empire,  falling  even  as  Rome  had  fallen 
before. 

To  the  insight  of  a  philosopher  these  forces  disintegrating 
the  moral  world  of  European  man  were  not  really  new;  they 
were  very  old  human  forces  which  had  once  again  broken  free 
from  a  common  spiritual  binding  that  had  held  them  in  some 
harmony  for  some  centuries. 

And  Isabel,  if  she  only  knew  it,  represented  the  passionate 
force  of  the  self  set  free  from  any  common  spiritual  binding, 
which  is  a  force  inimical  to  divine  and  human  order. 
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The  main  narrative  of  this  adventure,  the  chronicle  of  an 
actual  heroic  effort  to  discover  and  colonize  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands— as  told  in  the  writings  of  Mendaha  and  Quiros — clearly 
shows  that  there  was  no  rising  suspense  of  a  single  dramatic 
crisis,  there  was  no  quick,  triumphant  action  nor  any  wild, 
swift  flowering  of  passionate  love.  But  there  was  that  deeper 
thing  of  tragic  times  that  we  in  our  own  times  in  sorrow  know: 
the  slow  movement  of  men  upon,  as  it  were,  a  voyage  beyond  God, 
the  tragic  drift  into  a  life  grown  sick  with  lost  meaning,  without 
faith  and  with  every  other  passion  strong  excepting  love,  and 
love  almost  forgotten.  Therefore  it  was  the  work  of  a  patient 
depth  of  heart  to  follow  this  drift,  shifting  from  character  to 
character,  from  Spaniards  to  natives,  and  back  and  forth  in 
time;  following  not  at  random,  but  so  as  gradually  to  center 
the  work  as  a  whole  in  the  final  seriousness  of  life  and  death, 
of  good  and  evil,  of  the  challenge  for  man  in  the  choice  between 
God  and  despair.  If  this  part  be  read  with  patient  depth  of 
heart,  it  may  be  seen  to  disclose  the  steady  approach  of  destroy- 
ing evil. 


CHAPTER  I 


On  an  afternoon  in  September,  some  five  months  after  the 
ships  left  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  Governor  lay  propped  up  on  the 
broad  bed  by  the  window  in  his  ship  the  Capitana.  A  fine  gray, 
brown  and  black  blanket  of  llama  wool  was  tossed  over  his  legs. 
The  blanket  had  slipped  down  almost  to  his  waist,  and  his 
dark-blue  velvet  dressing  gown  was  partly  open,  exposing  on 
the  upper  arch  of  his  deep  chest  a  few  gray  hairs.  Lying  this 
way,  he  seemed  more  than  ever  a  heavy  man  with  a  massive 
head.  Normally  of  ruddy  complexion,  he  now  had  patches  of 
yellow  in  his  broad  cheeks,  a  greenish  puffiness  in  the  large 
pouches  that  socketed  his  quick  blue  eyes;  he  seemed  more 
bald,  and  his  hair  and  beard  were  more  gray  than  rufus.  The 
whole  composition  of  his  head  was  noble  and  leonine,  but  the 
lion  had  been  humiliated. 

He  rubbed  his  broad  hand  over  his  forehead  and  eyes  as  if 
to  erase  at  least  some  of  the  moral  anxiety  and  strain  that 
sickened  him.  Then  he  sighed  in  profound  moral  fatigue. 

He  gazed  out  the  window  beside  his  bed  at  the  sea  and  at 
the  volcano  rising  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  scene  of  serenity, 
beauty  and  strangeness  composed  of  four  prime  elements:  the 
glassy,  smooth  sea,  the  purple  volcano  seeming  to  float  upon  the 
sea,  the  sun  sinking  and  reddening,  and  behind  all  these  the 
tender  unfathomable  stretch  of  radiant  blue  sky.  There  was  a 
spur  of  flame  thrusting  from  the  jagged  cone  of  the  volcano  and 
a  plume  of  smoke  rising  and  drifting  over  the  horizon  of  the 
sea  until  it  crossed  the  face  of  the  sun;  the  sun,  sinking  below 
this  swath  of  smoke,  grew  more  red,  and  the  sea,  mobile  and 
smooth,  gleamed  like  a  vast  bed  of  heavy  and  fluid  metal. 

He  turned  his  head  to  look  at  Isabel,  who  sat  at  a  table  study- 
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ing  some  papers  and  making  some  notes.  He  said,  "If  I  die,  I 
am  going  to  will  my  leadership  to  you." 

"You  are  not  going  to  die/'  she  answered  without  looking  up 
from  her  work.  She  appeared  to  him  enduring  and  indomitable 
there  at  the  table,  a  woman  whose  own  purpose  of  the  moment 
could  transcend  the  intrusion  of  her  husband's  voice.  During 
their  years  of  marriage  she  had  developed  this  faculty  of  follow- 
ing out  her  own  purpose  before  giving  direct  attention  to  him. 
She  crossed  out  a  name  on  a  list,  then  at  last  looked  at  the 
Governor,  saying,  "But  God  knows,  I  am  not  afraid  to  govern. 
I  would  begin  by  removing  the  Colonel.  I  have  just  crossed  his 
name  off  the  list  of  those  we  mean  to  favor  with  exclusive  rights 
to  the  better  commodities." 

Three  of  the  four  ships  had  been  in  this  harbor  for  several 
weeks.  They  had  made  their  voyage  out,  with  numerous  minor 
troubles  and  one  major  disaster.  They  had  begun  their  colony, 
not  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  which  they  had  not  yet  found,  but  in 
these  smaller  islands,  newly  discovered  by  them. 

"But  if  I  die  .  .  ."  The  Governor  stuck  to  his  melancholy 
theme.  "If  I  die,  you  will  have  to  depend  on  Quiros." 

"That  man!  He  takes  sides  with  everyone  and  would  endure 
any  insult  for  peace." 

"Nevertheless,  Quiros  is  the  only  one  except  myself  who 
knows  where  we  are  or  how  to  get  back.  If  I  die,  you  must 
depend  on  Quiros." 

"I  despise  the  man.  I  am  quite  able  to  depend  on  myself," 
Isabel  said. 

"I  am  thinking  of  all  my  people.  The  sailors,  the  soldiers,  the 
colonists,  the  women  and  children.  And  our  own  two  orphaned 
children  in  Lima.  Quiros  is  the  only  man  who  will  be  able  to 
get  any  of  you  back  alive  to  Peru." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense.  Our  children  are  not  orphans.  Listen, 
Alvaro.  You  are  not  going  to  die.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any 
question  of  giving  up  and  turning  back  and  having  to  depend 
on  the  skill  of  a  coward  like  Quiros  to  get  us  there." 
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"Quiros  is  no  coward,"  the  Governor  insisted.  "He  has  the 
courage  to  humble  his  passions  to  a  spiritual  binding." 

"I  find  that  sort  of  piety  offensive.  But  it's  beside  the  point. 
The  only  problem  we  face  is  the  proper  control  of  the  colony  we 
have  begun  to  settle.  The  first  thing  I  would  do  is  the  very 
thing  you  should  be  doing  now.  I  would  remove  the  Colonel 
and  put  my  brother  Lorenzo  in  command  of  the  soldiers.  Do 
that,  and  everything  will  be  straightened  out.  You  will  cease 
having  these  attacks  of  weakness.  They  are  nothing  but  the 
exhaustion  of  worry  and  indecision." 

"My  legs  are  swollen.  You  saw  my  ankles." 

"That  has  happened  before.  You  won't  die  of  it.  Once  you 
decide  things  and  take  action,  the  swelling  will  go  down  and 
you'll  be  a  man  on  his  feet  again." 

"That  business  on  shore  today  ruined  my  temper  and  made 
me  ill.  I  had  hoped  that  distributing  rights  to  property  and 
trade  here  in  the  colony  would  be  an  orderly  affair.  But  no! 
Everybody  passionate.  Everybody  greedy.  Everybody  angry." 
The  Governor's  voice  had  a  positive  rumble  in  it;  he  was  like 
an  old  lion  growling.  "You,  too,  Isabel.  You  stirred  up  as  much 
trouble  as  anyone." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  trouble,  when  our  power  and  our  rights  are 
concerned." 

"Each  one  fights  for  what  he  wants,  and  not  one  fears  his 
own  evil.  Reverence  and  duty  are  dead.  Good  government  is 
impossible." 

"Remove  the  Colonel.  That  one  example  will  restore  the 
fear  of  your  power." 

"Remove?"  the  Governor  asked. 

"Yes.   Remove." 

He  let  the  word  hang  in  the  air  between  them,  like  a  gallows 
with  a  man  on  it,  a  mild  word  to  mask  the  intent  of  an  ugly 
reality.  Then  he  said,  angry  at  himself  and  angry  at  her,  "Bring 
me  my  goblet  and  some  wine." 

Isabel  went  to  a  cabinet,  then  crossed  the  room  to  the  Gov- 
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ernor's  bed  carrying  a  Venetian-glass  carafe  and  the  small,, 
gold  goblet.  She  poured  the  goblet  full  of  wine  and  set  both  it 
and  the  carafe  down  on  a  carved  oak  stool  beside  the  Gov- 
ernor's bed. 

She  glanced  down  a  moment  at  her  husband's  disarray.  She 
emitted  a  sharp  sigh  of  irritation.  "There's  no  need  for  you  to 
go  to  pieces." 

She  straightened  his  dressing  gown;  then  she  drew  up  the 
blanket  and  tucked  it  tightly  between  his  chest  and  arms. 
Finally  she  offered  him  the  goblet  of  wine.  The  motions  of  her 
creamy-white  hands  and  arms  were  swift  and  accurate. 

Still  intensely  brunette,  with  small  black  eyes,  bright  cheeks 
and  a  vivid  mouth,  she  stood  in  a  sort  of  immovable  dominance 
beside  the  bed.  Her  wrists  and  ankles  were  delicate,  her  elbows 
were  sharp,  but  her  whole  body  was  thick,  solid  and  strong.  In 
any  posture  her  body  expressed  an  almost  implacable  strength  of 
position,  and  when  she  moved  it  was  with  directness  and  force. 

She  was  dressed  in  dark-red  silk,  square  cut  at  the  shoulders 
and  chest,  and  she  wore  a  broad,  gold  necklace  set  with  an 
emerald  close  about  her  throat.  There  was  nothing  subtle,  soft 
or  seductive  about  Isabel;  her  handsome  vitality  expressed  it- 
self— and  herself — as  a  barbarous  force. 

The  Governor  held  the  gold  goblet  in  his  right  hand,  took  a 
sip  of  wine  and  with  his  left  hand  reached  out  in  a  placating 
gesture  for  one  of  her  hands.  She  let  him  have  it,  really  holding 
on  to  her  by  her  wrist. 

"I  tell  you  again,"  she  said,  "that  once  you  kill  that  man, 
everything  will  straighten  itself  out." 

"Remove.  .  .  .  Kill!    I  know.   I  know  how  you  feel." 

"Then  why  do  you  act  like  a  baby,  sickening  yourself  to 
death  over  a  traitor?" 

He  took  another  sip  of  wine.   He  squeezed  her  wrist. 

"I  took  your  advice  when  I  refused  to  give  the  Admiral  the 
jars  of  water  he  said  he  needed.  Now  we've  lost  that  ship  with 
a  third  of  our  people  and  almost  half  of  our  stores." 
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"What's  the  water  got  to  do  with  it?  It's  no  fault  of  yours, 
nor  mine.  The  idiot  sailed  right  into  that  black  cloud,  and  when 
the  volcano  blew  up  he  was  probably  right  under  it  and  either 
foundered  in  the  wave  of  the  shock,  or  got  dashed  in  a  rain  of 
molten  lava." 

"I've  thought  of  that — the  ship  on  fire  and  a  hundred  and 
eighty  souls  trapped  in  horror." 

"You  torment  yourself  for  nothing.  What  have  you  got  to 
do  with  an  act  of  God?" 

Isabel  stared  at  him  a  moment  with  that  baffled  expression  a 
self-sufficient  person  has  when  faced  by  a  more  subtle  person's 
torment  of  conscience. 

"I  don't  understand  you  people!"  she  exclaimed  bitterly. 
"You  and  Mariana  both.  You  blame  yourself.  Mariana  blames 
herself  and  blames  me.  She  says  she  would  rather  be  dead  than 
be  a  widow.  But  it  was  her  own  husband  who  forced  her  to 
stay  on  board  this  ship  just  before  he  went  off  on  his  mad  and 
disobedient  course.  She  weeps  and  you  brood  over  matters  that 
can't  be  helped." 

Mendafia  shook  his  old  and  heavy  head. 

"They  were  short  of  water  and  thirsting  and  I  gave  them 
none.  It  was  my  water  and  my  right.  Now  my  conscience  tells 
me  that  adhering  to  my  right  to  my  water  was  an  evil  thing.  My 
technical  justice  was  an  actual  evil.  The  Admiral  took  it  as  an 
act  of  betrayal  that  I  did  not  share  water  with  him,  and  instead 
of  staying  with  our  ships  he  sought  the  first  land  he  saw  in 
search  of  water  for  his  people.  The  Colonel,  too,  considers  it  a 
betrayal.  A  lot  of  his  soldiers,  a  lot  of  the  tools  and  guns  he 
needs  were  on  that  ship.  Our  soldiers  blame  me  for  the  loss  of 
their  companions." 

Isabel  released  her  wrist,  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  took  his 
big  hand  in  both  of  hers. 

"Listen  to  me,  Alvaro.  You  torment  yourself  for  nothing. 
The  Almiranta  is  probably  safe  at  some  small  island  over  be- 
yond the  volcano.   You  need  only  send  Quiros  in  one  of  the 
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small  ships  to  go  find  her.  But  no  matter  what  happened  to 
her,  whether  she  is  lost  or  not,  as  God  wills  here  among  us  it 
is  the  Colonel  who  has  brought  everything  to  the  point  of  ruin 
and  who  will  certainly  murder  all  of  us,  if  you  don't  execute 
him." 

"I  don't  believe  he  has  any  such  intention.  He  loses  his 
temper  and  lets  go  his  tongue.  Today  he  removed  his  hat  in  my 
presence  in  respect  for  my  authority." 

"And  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  blamed  all  troubles  on  my  inter- 
ference. No.  He  won't  kill  us  himself.  He's  stirring  his  soldiers 
up  to  an  unprincipled  freedom;  he'll  give  them  license  to  kill, 
and  they  will  murder  us  for  him." 

Finishing  his  wine,  the  Governor  held  up  the  golden  goblet 
before  his  eyes,  where  it  fairly  blazed  in  the  light  of  sunset 
streaming  through  the  window.  He  read,  "  'From  Philip  Sec- 
ond, King  of  Spain,  to  Alvaro  de  Mendana.  .  .  .'  The  glory  of 
my  youth,  crowned  with  these  evil  things!" 

And  they  both  knew,  from  many  readings,  what  was  said  in 
the  rest  of  the  words  exquisitely  engraved  on  the  goblet,  for  that 
legend  was  both  the  symbol  of  his  honor  and  the  basis  of  the 
fortune  now  so  nearly  within  their  grasp. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  forty-one  years  old 
when  he  discovered  the  New  World;  Hernan  Cortez 
was  thirty-two  years  old  when  he  conquered  Mexico; 
but  Alvaro  de  Mendana  was  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  traversed  the  vast  gulf  of  the  Pacific  and 
discovered  the  Solomon  Islands. 

"On  that  great  voyage,  God  favored  me,"  the  Governor  re- 
flected. "We  had  trouble,  sufferings,  tragedy.  But  there  was 
a  spiritual  unity  among  us  which  was  strong  enough  to  conquer 
the  evil  in  each  of  us  which  might  have  destroyed  all  of  us.  But 
now  we  have  no  common  spiritual  binding.  The  evil  in  one  and 
another  is  let  loose  to  destroy  us  all.  Your  evil  is  a  greed  for 
place  and  power.    My  evil  is  trying  to  fulfill  a  young  man's 
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dream  with  an  old  man's  soul  and  surrendering  my  courage  of 
leadership  to  the  disruptive  passions  of  my  followers.  The 
Colonel's  evil  is  his  personal  vanity  and  his  soldier's  contempt 
for  peaceful  labor.  To  kill  the  Colonel  is  to  choose  between  our 
evil  and  his.  I  shall  not  do  it.  To  choose  between  evils  merely 
prolongs  our  misery  and  retards  our  destruction.  To  choose 
between  evils  is  still  to  choose  sin  and  eternal  death." 

He  held  the  goblet,  blazing  in  the  sunset  light,  before  his 
eyes  and  asked  the  question  of  his  heart  in  the  voice  of  his 
suffering: 

"How  shall  I  find  the  common  spiritual  binding  to  conquer 
the  evil  among  us?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  feel  Quiros  could  help  me.  He  sees  men  as  bound  together 
for  the  good  of  their  common  enterprise.  He  would  not  exer- 
cise power  for  the  good  of  power,  but  for  the  good  of  people. 
He  sacrifices  himself  to  soften  trouble  rather  than  to  cause  it. 
If  I  die,  you  will  have  to  depend  on  Quiros." 

Isabel's  shoulders  jerked  in  revulsion. 

"Quiros  causes  little  trouble.  It's  a  negative  virtue,  being 
inoffensive.  What  good  does  it  do  anybody?  What  good  does  it 
do  himself?   That  man's  evil  is  cowardice." 

"No.  It's  not  cowardice.  He's  too  confident  of  his  science. 
His  evil  is  pride  of  mind.  But  he  alone  knows  where  we  are 
and  how  to  get  us  back." 

The  firm,  hot  grip  of  her  two  hands  on  his  left  hand  tightened, 
and  she  exhorted  him  with  a  vehement  ferocity  that  deepened 
the  tones  of  her  voice  and  beat  on  him  in  a  spiritual  aggression. 

"I  mean  to  see  you  fulfill  that  glory  of  your  youth.  Evil  or 
no  evil,  this  crowning  adventure  must  succeed.  Evil  or  no  evil, 
we  shall  earn  for  ourselves  and  endow  our  children  with  wealth 
and  nobility.  That  upstart  soldier,  with  his  white  hair  and  red 
face  and  loud  tongue,  cannot  stop  me  now.  I'm  not  afraid  of  his 
evil  nor  of  my  own.  I'm  not  going  to  let  him  board  this  ship 
some  night  and  murder  me  in  my  bed.   I  mean  to  live  to  be 
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Marquesa  and  to  see  my  children  again.  The  Colonel's  life 
stands  in  our  way.  You  must  command  his  death!" 

The  Governor  saw  the  angry  flush  smoldering  in  his  wife's 
face,  heightened  by  the  glow  of  sunset  flooding  her  head  and 
body,  as  red  as  blood  on  the  dark-red  silk  of  her  dress.  Then 
he  saw  the  shadow  of  the  goblet,  sharp  and  black,  on  the  glow 
of  her  rich  flesh  above  the  square  cut  of  her  dress.  It  was  like 
a  stark  goblet  of  death  on  a  vivid,  pulsating  field  of  life.  Some 
obscure  fright  at  some  nameless,  encroaching  disaster  made  him 
feel  weak  and  sick  and  old.  His  right  hand  with  the  goblet 
dropped  to  the  bed.  His  left  hand  felt  cold  as  ice  in  the  burning 
grasp  of  Isabel's  fierce,  white  hands. 

The  Governor  stared  out  the  window  at  the  red  blaze  of  sun- 
set, at  the  purple,  fire-tipped  mass  of  the  volcano  and  at  the 
smooth  sea  now  paved  with  a  molten  flood  of  light  flowing  out 
from  the  terrible  furnace  of  the  sun. 

"I  would  rather  die  than  govern  by  murder." 

Her  voice  answered  him,  low  and  fierce,  with  a  piercing  inten- 
sity of  passion. 

"But  you  won't  die,  for  I  did  not  marry  a  cowardl" 
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Colonel  Pedro  Merino  Manrique  sat  in  his  hut  at  the  corner 
of  the  fortified  stockade  that  was  being  built.  In  the  open  door- 
way his  Negro  slave  sat  polishing  his  master's  sword.  The  Colo- 
nel had  had  his  hut  built  so  that  the  view  from  the  doorway  was 
not  toward  the  sea  but  toward  the  settlement,  which  was  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  away  across  open  ground.  It  had  been  only  rea- 
sonable for  him  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  years  before  any 
alarm  or  menace  should  come  from  the  sea — such  as  the  ship  of 
a  marauding  Englishman — but  that  at  any  moment,  day  or 
night,  trouble  might  brew  in  the  settlement  or  be  caused  by 
natives  attacking  the  settlement.  Now,  the  way  things  were 
developing,  he  was  not  so  sure.  The  first  menace  might  come 
from  that  idiot  woman  aboard  the  Capitana.  In  regard  to  man's 
work  of  commanding  soldiers,  conquering  natives  and  establish- 
ing a  colony,  all  women  were  idiots,  and  a  strong-willed  woman 
like  Isabel  was  incalculably  dangerous. 

The  late  light  from  the  sun  hanging  low  over  the  harbor 
and  the  sea  flooded  the  body  of  the  Negro  in  the  doorway, 
gleamed  in  his  eyes,  flashed  on  the  sword  as  he  polished  it  and 
sent  a  slanting  beam  of  light  into  the  hut.  The  Colonel  could  see 
a  segment  of  beach  and  a  piece  of  the  harbor,  but  could  not  see 
any  of  the  three  ships. 

The  Colonel  was  reviewing  the  follies  and  errors  of  the  past 
month,  as  a  military  man  should  review,  in  a  lull  of  action, 
events  in  a  campaign  that  was  going  wrong. 

He  was  a  big,  sturdy,  vigorous  man  in  his  middle  sixties,  a 
man  with  sound  health  and  a  choleric  temper.  His  age  showed 
in  his  white  hair  and  in  his  ability  to  sit  down  for  as  much  as 
half  an  hour.  When  he  was  younger  he  never  went  ten  minutes 
without  taking  action  about  something  or  other.  Even  now  he 
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was  not  sitting  still,  for  he  would  cross  and  recross  his  legs,  slap 
his  knee,  mutter  to  himself  or  shake  his  big  head  like  an  animal 
growling.  His  hut  was  simply  furnished  with  a  chair,  a  table 
with  a  candle  on  it,  a  pallet  for  sleeping  on  the  floor,  a  chest 
of  personal  belongings,  two  guns  and  two  extra  swords.  All  was 
in  order  and  clean.  He  had  lived  a  soldier's  life  in  rude  and 
simple  quarters;  wherever  he  lived  he  always  gave  it  the  stamp 
of  a  place  from  which  to  leap  forth  and  fight.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  sought  his  own  comfort,  and  he  never  blandished  his 
soul  with  otiose  living. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  spend  time,  now  and  then, 
thinking.  He  much  preferred  obvious,  direct  action  and  saying 
the  first  thing  that  came  to  his  tongue.  Quiros  thought  the 
Colonel's  worst  fault  was  that  he  talked  too  much  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment;  but  for  that  matter  the  Colonel  thought  Quiros 
was  a  dapper  nincompoop  or,  as  he  sometimes  put  it  with  mili- 
tary inelegance  and  factual  error,  "that  little  Portuguese  bas- 
tard"— an  error,  for  Quiros  was  the  legitimate  son  of  properly 
married  parents. 

But  when  the  Colonel  did  think,  his  thinking  was  based  on 
his  own  clear  and  by  no  means  subtle  moral  philosophy. 

Colonel  Manrique  had  lived  a  soldier's  life  and  had  his  own 
understanding  of  human  society.  He  had  reached  this  under- 
standing by  years  of  hard  and  real  experience  in  the  actual 
society  of  Europe.  There  were  three  principles  to  guide  realistic 
thinking  and  sane  action.  First,  the  king — whichever  king  a 
man  was  born  to — was  symbolically  invested  with  God's  author- 
ity and,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  gave  the  primary  orders. 
Second,  he  who  commanded  the  soldiers  was  the  actual  and 
practical  ruler  of  all  people  within  the  orbit  of  his  army's  strik- 
ing power.  Kings  sat  on  thrones,  and  soldiers  ruled  Europe. 
The  kings  who  really  understood  this — like  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth — put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  their  armies.  But  nowadays  kings  avoided,  as  did 
Philip,  the  noble  hardship  of  military  command  and  campaign, 
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and  men  like  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Colonel  himself  were 
the  true  rulers  of  social  spaces.  The  third  principle  was  that 
the  citizens  could  stir  up  passions,  turbulence  and  riots  which 
they  were  incompetent  to  control,  so  that  the  military  man 
must  of  right  and  necessity  impose  a  strict  authority  over  the 
stupid  folly  of  the  people.  And  the  Colonel  had  a  conviction, 
also  learned  in  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  Europe's  wars,  that 
the  normal  condition  of  humanity  was  one  of  perpetual  strife 
for  power  between  nations  or  societies  of  men. 

The  Colonel's  moral  philosophy  was,  then,  quite  clear:  in  a 
world  where  war  for  power  was  the  normal  condition  of  man, 
the  king  held  symbolic  authority,  the  military  man  was  the 
actual  fighter  and  ruler  and  the  people  must  be  compelled  to 
obey.  A  soldier's  life  was  simply  a  day-to-day  dealing  with  cir- 
cumstances in  accordance  with  this  philosophy.  There  may 
once  have  been  a  spiritual  binding  together  of  Europe  under 
the  Catholic  Christian  powers  of  the  Church,  but  the  Colonel 
knew  from  his  own  experience  of  fighting  and  ruling  as  a  soldier 
in  Spain,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries  and  Portugal  that  no  church 
was  sacred  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  what  armies  had  to  do. 
Had  not  the  armies  of  Charles  V,  the  Catholic  Monarch,  sacked 
Rome  itself,  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's?  And  had  not  the 
Colonel  in  his  early  youth  been  a  soldier  in  Italy  in  King  Philip's 
war  against  Pope  Paul  IV?  That  was  the  Colonel's  first  service 
under  Alba;  Alba  had  beaten  the  Pope's  armies,  had  crouched 
before  Rome,  had  accepted  the  Pope's  surrender  and  had  taken 
his  armies  into  the  Eternal  City.  Alba  was  a  great  ruler,  and 
kept  his  soldiers  to  a  strict  discipline;  they  knew  it  was  Alba, 
not  the  Church,  that  stayed  them  from  plunder.  The  Colonel 
knew  out  of  his  own  life  that  there  no  longer  existed  any  such 
thing  as  a  Christian  unity  of  Europe  or  a  sacred  power  of  the 
Church.  Even  the  holy  terror  of  the  Inquisition  directed  its 
activities  toward  priests  and  citizens,  and  almost  entirely  left 
the  army  alone. 

So  far  as  the  Colonel's  thinking  was  concerned,  all  this  could 
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be  reduced  to  one  sentence.  The  ultimate  person  was  the  soldier 
in  command.  All  the  rest  was  simply  a  matter  of  that  soldier's 
direct  and  decisive  action. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  Colonel  that  this  plain  and  forceful 
moral  philosophy  built  out  of  his  own  experience  was  evidence 
of  a  profound  revolution  which  had  shattered  Europe,  and  was 
a  seed  of  dreadful  things  to  come,  such  as  the  burning  to  death 
of  man  and  child  in  bed  in  total  war. 

European  man  had  set  out  on  his  fateful  voyage  beyond  God. 

For  many  centuries  in  Europe,  after  the  fall  of  that  civiliza- 
tion in  which  the  ultimate  city  was  Rome,  there  had  grown  up 
a  great  moral  and  spiritual  civilization  in  which  the  ultimate 
person  was  God.  But  vicars  had  grown  too  big  for  their  sancti- 
fied crosiers  and  Kings  had  grown  too  big  for  their  anointed 
crowns.  The  great  Catholics — the  popes  and  princes  of  Eu- 
rope— had  set  themselves  up  as  ultimate  persons  and  had  broken 
the  mystic  bonds  of  Christian  unity  under  God,  sealing  the 
irreversible  doom  of  Christian  man.  Then  the  literary  foxes  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  had  eaten  away  and  eaten 
away  at  the  spiritual  heart  of  universal  Christian  man,  leaving 
Europe  a  political  shambles  peopled  and  ruled  by  man  as 
animal — by  the  sinful  egoist  of  Luther,  the  whimsical  egotistical 
and  sceptical  animal  of  Montaigne,  the  simonist  man  of  certain 
popes,  the  ferret  man  of  Torquemada  and  the  ravening  Homo 
lupus  of  Machiavelli.  All  was  ready  for  the  advance  of  science 
and  the  decline  of  morals.  Francis  Bacon  with  his  materialistic 
mind  and  flabby  morals  was  already  at  work  on  the  advancement 
of  learning  to  found  the  new  age,  which  would  teach  each  man 
to  be  his  own  ultimate  person.  The  world  would  cease  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  moral  order  and  would  become  each  man's  per- 
sonal affair.  In  due  course  this  despiritualization  of  man,  cou- 
pled with  a  geometrical  progression  in  technical  skills,  would 
arrive  at  the  monstrous  flowering  of  mass  man,  enslaved  by  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  his  irresponsible  desires  and 
cringing  in  terror  of  his  own  new  and  horrible  techniques  of 
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destruction.  God  had  never  been  feared  as  Godless  man  would 
come  to  fear  himself.  Christ's  yoke  indeed  had  been  mild  com- 
pared to  the  bloody  and  blazing  yoke  of  man  for  himself. 

For  in  man's  voyage  beyond  God,  each  must  be  first  to  have 
his  desire,  though  it  crucify  all  the  rest. 

The  Colonel,  sitting  in  his  hut  near  the  beach  on  a  remote 
island  in  the  South  Pacific,  slapped  his  knee  with  such  vigor 
that  his  Negro  slave  jerked  in  the  doorway  and  made  big  whites 
of  eyes  at  the  angry  man.  The  true  rule  of  society,  as  revealed 
by  what  was  actually  going  on  in  Europe  during  his  own  life- 
time, was,  the  Colonel  believed,  a  military  matter.  Being  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  Europe  on  an  island  in  the  sea  made  no 
difference  to  him.  The  colonists  were  Europeans  by  origin.  Be- 
ing Europeans,  they  were,  he  would  say,  the  best  of  mankind, 
and  no  more  about  it.  That  a  woman,  Isabel,  should  interfere 
in  the  proper  ordering  of  society  under  a  sound  military  disci- 
pline was  to  the  Colonel  an  intolerable  outrage.  By  what  right 
dared  Isabel  set  herself  up  as  the  ultimate  person? 

They  had  last  seen  the  Almiranta,  sailing  into  a  dark  cloud, 
toward  evening  about  a  month  ago.  The  next  day  they  had 
sighted  and  made  for  this  island.  There  was  an  awful  shudder 
of  earth  and  water  and  the  flare  of  fire  into  high  heaven  and 
the  rumble  as  of  terrestrial  agony  when  the  volcano  exploded, 
bursting  its  whole  top  and  Assuring  its  sides  with  fires,  and  half 
of  heaven  was  filled  for  hours  with  boiling  smoke. 

Others  could  say  what  they  liked ;  the  Colonel  considered  the 
Almiranta  lost,  and  with  it  were  gone  a  good  half  of  the  Colo- 
nel's soldiers  and  supplies  of  critical  importance.  When  the 
Colonel  thought  of  it  he  was  angry  at  the  Governor  and  wished 
he  could  tie  a  heavy  stone  to  Isabel's  neck  and  throw  her  into 
the  sea. 

With  the  Admiral  Lope  de  Vega — a  man  of  audacity  and 
action — gone,  there  was  only  one  important  man  left  who  was 
to  the  Colonel's  liking,  and  that  was  his  mortal  enemy,  Captain 
General  Lorenzo  Barreto.  Captain  Lorenzo  had  the  great  flaw 
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of  either  obeying  Isabel  or  hiding  behind  her  skirts  to  work 
chicanery.  But  aside  from  this,  and  his  lack  of  a  disciplined 
military  training  under  a  real  commander  like  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  Lorenzo  was  a  man  who  believed  in  subduing  the  natives 
and  seizing  the  islands.  Lorenzo  agreed  with  the  Colonel  that 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  done  these  things  the  way  they  should 
be  done — with  powder,  shot,  fire,  sword  and  what  treachery 
need  be.  But  neither  Cortez  nor  Pizarro  would  have  wasted 
five  days  of  their  Spanish  courage  on  this  trivial  island  of  Santa 
Cruz.  If  it  were  not  for  Isabel's  greedy  ambition  to  make  a 
colony  anywhere,  so  as  to  begin  calling  herself  Marquesa — and 
the  Governor's  miserable  acquiescence — Lorenzo  would  see  as 
well  as  the  Colonel  that  this  group  of  trivial  islands  offered  no 
scope  for  military  action  toward  goals  of  power  and  wealth. 

The  Colonel  and  Captain  Lorenzo  had  drawn  their  swords 
against  each  other  one  day  on  the  beach. 

The  natives,  from  thickets  close  to  the  beach,  had  seen  their 
gestures  of  mutual  defiance,  heard  their  voices  of  anger  and 
seen  the  flash  of  sunlight  on  their  drawn  swords.  It  was  an 
amazing  sight  to  the  natives — two  men  with  white  hands  and 
pink  faces,  their  bodies  heavily  covered,  armed  with  strange 
weapons,  threatening  each  other  in  loud  voices  and  unknown 
words,  there  on  the  white  sand  at  the  quiet  edge  of  the  bay  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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Society  lives  by  the  perception  of  its  individual  members. 
Each  man  is  a  potential  agent  of  the  growth  and  change  of  hu- 
man society.  A  single  mind,  startled  by  a  new  truth,  may  upset 
the  old  security  of  rooted  beliefs. 

The  natives  were  in  a  profoundly  disturbed  emotional  state. 
It  began  with  the  outcry  of  one  man  and  ended  by  spreading 
alarm  to  his  whole  society,  forcing  them  to  a  new  view  of  the 
world  they  lived  in.  For  they  could  not  prove  him  mad.  Much 
the  same  thing  had  happened  in  Europe  when  the  outcry  of 
Copernicus,  whom  the  intelligent  could  not  prove  to  be  mad, 
had  overturned  the  basic  religious  view  that  the  world  was  the 
center  around  which  the  universe  revolved,  the  cry  of  Coper- 
nicus reducing  God's  Footstool  merely  to  one  orb  among  many 
others  that  revolved  about  the  sun,  one  man's  cry  of  perception 
thus  starting  to  fling  the  whole  of  Christian  society  from  the 
center  of  God's  world  out  to  being  a  speck  on  the  vast  periphery, 
to  a  point  almost  beyond  the  interest,  if  not  beyond  the  cog- 
nizance of  God.  So  on  these  small  islands,  dotting  the  vast  gulf 
of  the  Pacific,  one  tawny,  naked  man  standing  on  a  point  of 
land  and  looking  out  to  sea  saw  three  ships  approach  of  more 
monstrous  size  than  ships  could  be  and  coming  from  a  direction 
from  whence  no  ships  came.  At  first  he  was  surprised;  then  he 
cried  out  in  alarm;  then  he  ran  in  terror  to  the  nearest  village 
to  inform  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  part  that  he  had  found 
out  something  with  his  own  senses  that  must  change  for  all  of 
them  forever  the  old  beliefs  by  which  they  had  lived. 

They  thought  him  mad.  The  outcry  of  a  single  mind,  startled 
by  the  perception  of  a  new  truth,  may  alter  the  belief  of  a 
whole  society;  but  first  the  society,  trusting  to  the  guidance  of 
its  ancient  wisdom,  must  assume  the  man  is  mad,  for  more 
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often  than  not  these  cries  of  new  truth  are  mad  and  would 
poison  society  with  an  illusion  from  the  mad  one's  frenzy.  They 
followed  him  up  along  the  spongy  path  under  the  coconut 
palms  to  the  cliff  above  the  sea;  he  pointed,  and  they  saw 
for  themselves  that  something  they  had  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore was  now  an  ineradicable  truth  in  their  lives.  It  was  imme- 
diately evident  to  their  senses  that  this  cry  of  new  truth  was 
right  and  that  the  old  truth  was  no  longer  enough. 

They  began  to  beat  drums  of  alarm  and  to  send  runners  to 
other  villages. 

This  small  group  of  islands,  lying,  according  to  Quiros'  cal- 
culations, in  about  10°  south  latitude  and  some  1,800  leagues 
west  of  Peru,  was  the  immemorial  home  of  a  people  shading 
from  a  tawny  brown  to  nearly  black.  Their  swift,  limber  and 
balanced  naked  beauty  was  their  own,  and  since  they  had  never 
seen  any  other,  they  thought  of  themselves  simply  as  mankind, 
supreme  upon  an  earth  where  only  small  beasts  lived  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  where  the  fish  were  little  and  great  and  some- 
times monstrous. 

The  largest  island,  which  the  Governor  named  Santa  Cruz, 
was  estimated  by  Quiros  to  have  a  circumference  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  leagues.  Captain  Lorenzo,  taking  a  squad  of  soldiers 
in  the  frigate,  had  sailed  all  around  the  islands,  searching  for  the 
lost  Almiranta;  he  was  gone  several  days  and  could  have  sailed 
a  hundred  leagues,  but  that  would  have  been  in  circling  the 
whole  group.  Santa  Cruz  was  probably  much  smaller  than 
Quiros  guessed,  and  the  whole  group  comprised  but  a  few  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  green  and  habitable  earth  rising  above  the 
bright,  enormous  wastes  of  the  sea. 

Santa  Cruz  was  a  good  island,  and  the  natives  desired  no  bet- 
ter. It  had  black,  fertile  and  spongy  volcanic  earth,  and  white 
sea-beaches  and  clear  streams.  There  were  some  coral  and  lime- 
stone cliffs  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  interior  the  hills  rose  above 
a  thousand  feet.  The  vegetation  was  good,  with  some  grassy 
places  and  all  the  rest  wooded,  with  plenty  of  bananas,  coco- 
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nuts,  breadfruit  and  edible  roots.  Wild  pigs  and  various  fowl 
were  plentiful.  From  canoes  or  from  coral  reefs  it  was  good 
sport  to  spear  big  fish.  It  was  not  necessary  to  kill  and  eat  a  man, 
except  now  and  then  as  a  religious  matter.  There  was  a  short 
dry  season,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  there  was  a  revivify- 
ing plenty  of  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning  enlivening  the 
downpour,  but  not  often  any  great  fury  of  winds.  The  volcano 
was  an  island  by  itself,  sufficiently  removed  to  be  minatory 
rather  than  actually  dangerous.  The  other  islands  were  small 
enough  and  near  enough  to  be  the  homes  of  neighbors  rather 
than  of  enemies.  Small-scale  fighting  for  understandable  per- 
sonal reasons  and  for  the  display  of  manhood  was  possible, 
though  seldom  involving  as  many  as  a  hundred  warriors  and 
having  no  reason  to  last  more  than  a  day  or  two.  Organized, 
predatory  and  prolonged  war  was  beyond  their  comprehension. 

The  climate  was  such  that  it  would  have  been  sheer  folly  to 
clothe  the  body,  and  living  naked  gave  a  man's  whole  body  its 
full  right  to  earth  and  sun  and  air  and  water  and  cool  of  night. 
The  soft  shades  of  copper  and  brown  and  dusky-purpled  bodies 
were  beautiful  among  the  trees,  by  stream  or  beach,  or  out  on  the 
bay  in  canoes  or  on  a  coral  reef  where  the  sea  spray  burst.  All 
a  man's  side  felt  the  ground  he  lay  upon  and  all  his  back  felt  the 
tree  he  leaned  against  and  his  whole  body  knew  the  direction 
of  the  breeze.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  ornament  with  paint  and 
shells  and  plumes  a  body  that  delighted  in  all  the  elements. 

They  believed  they  lived  on  the  fringe  of  the  world.  There 
were  dim  ancestral  memories  of  contact  with  other  islands  south 
and  west  and  of  a  vast  land  southwest;  but  two  and  three  gen- 
erations might  easily  pass  without  any  man  of  their  own  normal 
and  natural  color  appearing  from  those  parts,  and  a  longer 
time  could  pass  without  any  of  them,  perhaps  storm-blown  in 
a  canoe,  going  to  those  places  and  returning  alive  with  tales. 
But  to  the  north  and  the  east  was  nothing — nothing  but  the 
limitless  spread  of  the  vast  and  heavy  sea.  There  would  not 
even  be  gods  beyond  such  waste  of  water. 
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And  yet  from  that  direction  came  the  great  ships.  No  won- 
der the  first  man  to  see  them  was  surprised,  then  cried  in  alarm, 
then  ran  in  terror  to  inform  his  society  of  this  portentious  change 
in  their  beliefs.  There  was  nothing  in  their  living  or  their  racial 
memory  to  equal  it,  to  prophesy  it  or  to  account  for  it. 

They  lived  by  custom  in  small  groupings  of  ten  or  twenty 
houses  made  of  bamboo  poles  and  palm  leaves,  each  settlement 
having  its  own  pleasant  place  near  the  beach  or  by  a  river,  on 
a  hill  or  in  a  plantain  grove,  and  most  matters  of  their  lives 
could  be  met  by  the  small  group  intimately  concerned.  But 
here  was  a  matter  for  the  calling  together  of  men  from  many 
of  these  groups.  More  than  a  hundred  came,  profoundly  dis- 
turbed, eyes  wide  and  tongues  rapid  with  astonishment.  Their 
teeth  were  red  as  they  chewed  their  betel  nuts.  Their  naturally 
black,  frizzled  hair  was  dyed  white  or  red  or  other  colors.  Their 
dark  bodies  were  painted  with  lines  darker  than  their  own  skin, 
with  designs  of  red  or  black  or  white  on  their  faces.  A  few  wore 
plumes.  They  wore  their  strings  of  beads  and  bones  and  fishes' 
teeth  and  plates  of  mother  of  pearl.  They  had  their  bows  and 
their  arrows  with  sharp  points  of  toasted  wood  or  harpoon 
points  of  bone.  Some  carried  stones  to  throw  or  heavy  clubs 
or  spears  with  rows  of  shark's  teeth  set  to  make  them  terrible. 
Many  carried  a  bag,  slung  from  the  shoulder,  full  of  biscuit 
made  from  roots  to  be  eaten  for  strength  on  the  way  to  battle. 

A  tall,  lean  old  man  finally  dominated  the  anxious  noise  of 
palaver,  and  his  was  the  wisdom  to  be  followed. 

They  swarmed  down  paths  to  the  beach,  watched  by  the 
women  and  children  and  old  ones,  to  a  place  where  they  had  a 
great  canoe  made  of  a  single,  huge  tree  trunk,  able  to  carry 
thirty  warriors  and  having  a  mast  and  a  sail  of  woven  palm 
mat.  They  launched  this  great  boat  and  were  joined  by  about 
fifty  smaller  canoes  with  a  few  warriors  in  each,  and  they  pad- 
dled out  on  the  water  to  meet  the  strange  coming  of  the  towering 
Spanish  galleon  with  its  great,  white  sails  and  the  two  lesser 
ships  behind  it. 
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The  creatures  they  saw  aloft  by  the  rail  and  on  the  poop  of 
the  great  first  ship  looked  like  men,  but  their  faces  were  not 
the  color  of  men's  faces;  and  if  they  were  not  strange  beasts 
with  loose  and  gaudy  hides,  then  their  possible  man-bodies  must 
be  covered  with  garments  never  before  seen  in  the  world.  The  na- 
tives began  to  shout  and  wave  their  hands  and  their  weapons, 
and  back  from  the  ships  came  man-shouts,  but  not  intelligible 
ones.  These  strange  invaders  evidently  did  not  know  human 
speech. 

They  drew  as  near  the  galleon  as  they  dared,  and  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  chief  yelled  down  noises  at  them  out  of  a  red  face. 
They  could  not  understand.  It  was  the  Governor,  using  the 
language  he  had  learned  on  his  first  voyage  at  the  Solomon 
Islands.   But  they  could  not  understand. 

Their  boldness  increased.  The  big  ships  had  come  to  an  idle 
riding  on  the  smooth  water,  and  they  paddled  their  canoes 
around  the  ships.  On  the  big  ship  were  creatures  differently 
clothed  who  may  have  been  women,  some  of  whom  at  least  held 
in  their  arms  small  creatures  like  children.  But  how  could  a 
man  tell  whether  those  clothed  and  concealed  bodies  were 
actually  human? 

Those  on  the  big  ship  threw  a  rope  ladder  over  the  side  and 
made  signals  of  invitation  to  come  aboard.  So  it  seemed.  But 
the  lean  old  man  stood  up  in  the  great  canoe  and  with  gestures 
and  shouts,  which  were  passed  from  canoe  to  canoe,  advised 
that  it  was  time  to  drive  these  monstrous  intruders  back  to  sea. 
There  was  a  pause  of  indecision.  The  old  man  waved  his  furious 
arms  and  yelled.  And  then  all  his  people  flung  their  stones, 
shot  off  their  arrows  and  yelled  to  terrify  the  great  ships. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  creatures  on  the  ships 
pointed  sticks  over  the  rail.  There  were  bursts  of  fire  and  noise, 
and  men  in  the  canoes  fell  dead.  No  missiles  of  any  sort  had 
been  seen  in  the  air;  and  yet  a  hole  was  torn  in  a  man  and  his 
blood  and  his  life  gushed  out,  and  there  was  no  spear  or  arrow 
or  visible  thing  that  had  killed  him. 
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They  fled  in  terror  back  toward  the  beach,  except  those  who 
had  fallen  into  the  water  in  the  terrible  spread  of  their  own 
blood.  And  from  the  great  ship  a  boat  was  lowered  to  the  water, 
filled  with  these  deadly  creatures,  and  came  toward  them,  kill- 
ing more  of  them  with  the  fire  and  noise  and  fatal  blow  of  an 
invisible  weapon. 

At  first  the  natives  believed  that  their  audacity  and  their 
sacrifices  had  succeeded,  for  the  great  ships  stood  off  to  sea,  so 
beautiful  that  it  was  a  sorrow  to  see  them  go,  but  so  terrible 
that  it  was  a  comfort  to  have  them  gone. 

But  the  ships  did  not  vanish.  They  made  arcs  out  away  from 
the  shore  then  back  to  the  land.  Finally  they  anchored  under 
the  shelter  of  some  great  rocks,  but  when  the  tide  rose  in  the 
evening  one  of  them  got  adrift  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
broken  in  the  surf  on  the  rocks.  Watchers  from  shore,  by  the 
light  of  stars  and  moon,  heard  shouts  of  anger  and  anxiety  from 
ship  to  ship  until  the  three  ships  got  wind  in  their  sails  and 
sailed  off  onto  the  gleam  of  night  waters.  Then  at  dawn,  farther 
along  the  coast,  they  came  toward  land  again. 

There  were  hours  of  talk  by  campfires,  while  some  danced 
and  some  beat  drums  and  tambourines  of  hollow  wood. 

The  wise  men  said,  "They  are  seeking  a  place.  They  mean  to 
stay.   Shall  we  fight?" 

And  as  the  ships  coasted  the  island  tawny  runners  threaded 
jungle  paths  and  informed  settlements  of  what  they  guessed 
and  of  all  they  feared. 

Then  the  volcano  erupted,  blowing  off  its  whole  crown  with 
a  violence  greater  than  was  remembered  by  the  oldest  living 
man.  It  was  an  awful  portent  of  divine  anger.  But  were  the 
gods  angry  at  the  people  of  the  island  or  at  the  new  intruders? 
It  still  seemed  prudent  to  the  wise  ones  to  fight  the  intruders. 

One  evening  the  ships  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  a  point 
of  land,  and  thirteen  of  those  strange  men  came  ashore;  the 
natives  shot  arrows  at  them  and  forced  them  to  retreat  into  a 
hut.   But  terrible  noise  and  fire  came  from  the  ships,  and  in- 
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visible  weapons  crashed  through  the  trees,  so  that  the  natives 
fled  and  the  thirteen  strangers  went  back  to  their  boat  and  to 
the  ships,  having  time  to  set  only  fire  to  one  or  two  huts  before 
going. 

Late  the  following  day  the  ships  came  around  a  headland  into 
the  large,  calm  harbor  where  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  people, 
Malope,  had  his  village. 

The  ships  anchored,  the  night  fell,  and  hundreds  gathered  at 
Malope's  compound  for  a  night  of  music,  dancing,  conference. 
It  was  truly  a  religious  affair,  a  consultation  between  gods  and 
men,  with  the  wise  hearing  wisdom  from  the  ancestral  spirits  and 
favorable  gods.  Before  dawn  it  was  certain  that  Malope's 
counsel  was  to  be  followed. 

Malope  was  a  man  with  a  skin  as  rich  and  tawny  as  polished 
wood;  he  had  broad  shoulders,  narrow  hips,  a  noble  head;  and 
he  wore  on  his  head  three  plumes,  one  of  blue,  one  of  yellow 
and  one  of  red.  He  was  a  man  known  for  his  justice,  not  for 
his  ferocity. 

He  volunteered  to  meet  the  chief  of  these  strangers  in  an 
effort  to  make  friends. 

When  day  came  they  put  red  flowers  in  their  hair  and  in 
their  nostrils,  laid  their  arms  in  the  bottoms  of  their  canoes, 
and  went  out  to  visit  the  ships. 

Malope,  accompanied  by  two  lesser  chiefs  and  about  twenty 
men,  went  up  on  board  the  greatest  ship. 

There  seemed  to  Malope  to  be  hundreds  of  these  strange 
folk  on  this  enormous  ship  with  its  great  poles  and  sails  and 
cords.  There  was  one  hopeful  sign:  a  few  of  them  (a  few  Inca 
servants  and  a  few  Negro  slaves)  had  brown  or  black  hands 
and  faces,  man-color,  though  their  bodies  were  covered.  But 
none  of  these  swarming  people  understood  talk.  Finally,  by 
signs,  Malope  made  them  understand  he  wanted  to  know  their 
chief.  A  man  with  bright  costume,  a  big  hat  and  a  red  beard 
came  forward  with  warm  signs  of  love  on  his  face  and  took 
Malope  by  the  hand  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  offer  friendship. 
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Malope  pointed  to  his  own  bare  breast  and,  as  you  would 
talk  to  a  child,  said,  "Malope.  Malope.  Ma-lo-pe." 

Finally  the  chief  with  the  red  beard  and  pink  face  and  blue 
eyes  understood,  and,  pointing  to  the  purple  stuff  that  con- 
cealed his  breast,  he  said,  "Mendana.  Mendana.  Men-da-fia." 

Then  Malope  made  the  gesture  of  supreme  friendship  be- 
tween chiefs.  He  touched  the  purple  stuff  covering  the  other 
chief's  breast  and  said,  "Malope." 

Then  he  touched  his  own  bare  breast  and  said,  "Mendana." 

Presently,  after  several  tries,  this  was  understood,  and  the 
other  chief  called  himself  Malope,  and  gave  his  name  to  his 
new  friend. 

Then  Malope  turned  to  his  followers,  beat  his  breast  and 
proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice:  "Mendana.  Mendana.  Their  chief 
and  I  have  exchanged  names  in  friendship.  I  am  Mendana,  and 
all  our  people  are  now  friends  with  all  his  people." 

Then  he  pointed  dramatically  at  the  Governor  and  cried, 
"Malope!   Malope!   He  is  now  Malope ! " 

All  the  brown  men  understood,  and  it  seemed  that  the  white 
ones  understood,  the  binding  in  spiritual  brotherhood  estab- 
lished by  this  exchange  of  names. 

The  Governor  then  brought  out  a  present  of  a  pink  shirt  in 
which  he  dressed  Malope,  having  trouble  to  get  Malope's  arms 
into  the  sleeves  because  of  reeds  and  shells  wound  on  Malope's 
arms.  Now  many  natives  were  approached  by  these  strangers, 
who  gave  them  feathers,  little  bells,  glass  beads  and  bits  of 
colored  cloth.  The  natives  quickly  strung  these  gifts  about 
their  necks.  The  strangers  taught  different  natives  how  to  say 
"friend"  in  their  language,  showed  them  flat  pieces  of  magic 
in  which  they  could  see  their  own  faces,  as  if  in  a  little,  hard- 
ened piece  of  a  clear  pool,  and  brought  out  sharp  little  tools 
which  cut  hair  close  to  the  head  and  right  off  the  chin. 

But  the  natives  still  were  not  certain  that  these  others  were 
truly  men,  so  finally  several  bold  ones  began  to  finger  at  the 
body  coverings  of  the  strangers  until  they  discovered  the  evi- 
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dence,  astonishingly  white  but  otherwise  correct,  of  proper  man- 
hood. One  must  have  attempted  this  verification  with  a  woman, 
for  the  creature  screamed  and  slapped  his  face  when  he  touched 
her  garment. 

The  visit  lasted  several  hours  and  was  repeated  every  morn- 
ing for  four  days ;  and  now  when  the  natives  came  they  brought 
gifts  of  food  and  shells  and  birds  for  their  new  friends.  Some 
of  the  Spaniards  played  music  on  strange  instruments  and  sang 
and  danced,  which  was  of  great  interest,  although  it  could  be 
seen,  by  their  manner  and  by  the  fact  that  no  serious  action, 
merely  a  burst  of  applause  and  laughter,  followed  those  dances, 
that  the  music  and  dancing  was  of  no  religious  importance. 

During  four  days  there  was  no  killing,  and  the  natives  were 
able  to  teach  the  Spaniards  a  few  easy  words,  words  for  friend, 
man,  earth,  sun,  moon,  stars,  water,  woman,  child,  food,  fire 
and  a  few  others  of  basic  importance  to  live  by;  they  learned 
what  the  Spaniards  called  these  things  and  learned  the  Spanish 
gesture  of  making  a  sign  of  a  cross  with  the  hand  before  the 
face  and  breast,  and  the  word  "Jesus"  that  went  with  it,  which 
the  Spaniards  seemed  to  consider  important,  perhaps  even  reli- 
gious. Groups  of  the  Spaniards  came  ashore  to  walk  on  the 
beach,  others  came  to  fill  jars  with  water  at  the  stream. 

One  of  the  native  women  learned  in  her  own  way  that  they 
were  truly  men.  She  saw  two  of  them,  carrying  guns,  walking 
along  a  path  by  a  stream.  They  came  to  a  pool  in  the  forest, 
laid  down  their  guns,  took  off  their  clothes,  revealing  bodies 
that  gleamed  amazingly  white  in  sun  and  shadow,  then  went 
into  the  pool  where  they  dove  and  shouted  and  played  in  the 
water.  She  came  out  from  behind  the  bushes  where  she  had 
been  watching.  They  stood  very  still  in  the  water,  staring  at 
her.  She  waded  into  the  pool  toward  them,  up  to  her  knees,  with 
a  smile  and  gestures  importing  love.  One  stayed  behind,  but 
the  other  came  toward  her  and  when  she  caressed  him  with 
gestures  of  meaning,  he  understood;  and  when  she  turned  and 
ran,  they  both  chased  her  and  caught  her,  and  each  of  them 
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satisfied  her  curiosity  by  proving  they  were  truly  men.  She 
was  a  young  woman  and  rejoiced  in  telling  the  other  women 
how  she  had  ascertained  the  truth  of  this  matter.  But  it  was 
strange  to  see  these  men  put  their  white  bodies  back  into  their 
clothes  that  covered  everything  except  their  hands  and  faces. 

She  told  the  other  women:  "Perhaps  they  are  ashamed  that 
they  have  no  color.  I  believe  that  they  insulted  the  gods,  and 
the  gods  took  away  their  color,  and  they  hide  the  shame  of  their 
whiteness  from  gods  and  men.  But  the  gods  took  away  only 
their  color.  The  gods  did  not  take  away  their  manhood." 

The  bay  was  sheltered,  calm  and  spacious.  What  would  have 
been  a  wide  mouth  was  closed  off  on  the  west  by  a  fertile  island 
seven  or  eight  miles  long  and  separated  from  the  larger  island 
by  rocks  and  bursting  spray.  Then,  in  the  actual  mouth  of  the 
bay  was  a  reef  (from  which  fishing  with  spears  and  nets  was 
good)  so  that  the  actual  entrance,  to  the  northwest,  toward  the 
volcano,  was  narrow  enough  to  shut  out  the  storm  and  heave 
of  the  sea.  Ridges  came  down  to  the  points,  and  forested  ravines 
went  inland  from  the  bay.  There  may  have  been  twenty,  or 
more  than  twenty,  miles  of  shoreline  around  the  bay,  with  many 
small  settlements  near  the  beach  and  back  on  the  slopes. 

The  Governor  named  it  Graciosa  Bay. 

While  the  ships  were  still  anchored  near  Malope's  village, 
some  Spaniards  went  several  miles  away  in  a  boat  to  where  a 
larger  stream  debouched  from  among  rocks  into  the  bay,  and 
began  to  fill  casks  with  water,  bending,  rising  and  shouting  at 
their  work.  Some  natives  not  of  Malope's  village  shot  at  them 
from  among  the  foliage  with  poisoned  arrows  and  wounded 
three.  The  Spaniards,  first  burning  some  huts  that  were  there, 
retreated  to  their  boat  and  the  ships  with  their  slightly  wounded 
men,  carrying  three  pigs  which  they  had  killed. 

Early  the  next  morning  forty  of  them  landed,  surrounded  one 
of  Malope's  settlements,  burned  the  houses,  killed  six  people 
and  wounded  another,  and  killed  and  carried  off  five  pigs. 

Malope  came  down  to  the  beach  in  sight  of  the  ships  and  beat 
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his  breast  and  cried  out:  "We  exchanged  names  in  friendship. 
You  have  killed  our  people  and  burned  our  houses.  Is  this 
friendship?  Those  who  attacked  you  were  from  other  villages 
with  other  chiefs." 

Then  again,  tawny,  naked  and  upright,  agleam  in  the  splendid 
sunshine  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  with  his  shadow  black  and 
clear  on  the  white  sand,  he  beat  with  his  fists  on  his  breast  and 
sounded  the  deep  lamentation  of  his  heart  in  sorrow  and  grief 
at  the  spiritual  wound  of  human  injustice. 

The  Spaniards  made  signs  for  him  to  come  aboard,  but  the 
soul  of  man  in  him  was  aggrieved  and  he  waited  three  days 
before  restoring  friendship. 

Then  the  ships  moved  several  miles  to  a  better  anchorage, 
away  from  Malope's  villages  and  toward  those  whose  people 
had  ambushed  their  water  seekers. 

These  natives  kept  big  fires  going  all  night,  drumming  and 
shouting,  and  in  the  morning  about  five  hundred  of  them  came 
to  the  beach  with  their  weapons,  determined  to  destroy  or  to 
capture  the  great  ships. 

Malope  posted  watchers  to  see  what  would  happen. 
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Isabel  had  urged  and  the  Governor  had  supported  a  division 
in  military  authority  which  made  Captain  Lorenzo  and  the 
Colonel  implacable  enemies. 

On  the  first  morning  at  the  new  anchorage,  when  the  natives 
swarmed  out  onto  the  beach  and  began  to  shoot  arrows  and 
throw  stones  at  the  ships,  it  was  obvious  that  no  landing  could 
be  made  until  the  mood  of  the  natives  was  changed.  Then  took 
place  on  the  deck  of  the  Capitana  one  of  those  conferences  of 
indecisive  leadership  that  had  become  common  on  this  voyage, 
with  the  Governor  delaying  decision  until  too  many  others  had 
offered  too  many  suggestions  for  any  decision  to  seem  satis- 
factory. 

The  Colonel,  who  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a  decisive 
stroke,  demanded  a  broadside  from  the  ships'  cannons,  after 
which  he  would  take  a  boat  full  of  soldiers  to  storm  the  beach. 
The  Vicar  was  aghast  at  this  proposal  of  slaughter  without  due 
cause,  the  natives  having  not  yet  committed  any  serious  offense 
against  God,  such  as  tearing  down  a  cross  or  desecrating 
an  altar. 

"We  have  come  to  save  their  souls,  not  to  slaughter  them." 

"You  can't  found  a  colony  until  you  clear  out  the  savages," 
the  Colonel  held. 

Quiros  suggested  patience.  The  stones  and  arrows  of  the  na- 
tives were  falling  short  in  the  water.  Let  them  waste  their 
missiles  and  wear  out  their  futile  audacity.  By  the  time  noon 
came  there  would  simply  be  no  trouble. 

"Let  those  who  are  sailors  tend  to  the  business  of  the  ships! " 
the  Colonel  shouted.  "This  is  a  military  affair!  One  volley 
from  the  cannons  will  save  us  ten  days  of  trouble." 
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Captain  Lorenzo,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  dark  and  eager, 
said  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth,  "Give  me  twenty  men  and  a 
boat  and  I'll  fight  them  off  the  water  into  the  forest." 

"Lorenzo  is  right,"  Isabel  said. 

The  Governor  looked  from  face  to  face  at  his  too  many  lead- 
ers. "Malope  should  control  them.  We  had  a  good  beginning 
of  friendship  with  Malope." 

Meantime  the  natives,  seeing  that  their  missiles  fell  short, 
were  wading  and  swimming  out  into  the  water  toward  the 
ships.  They  had  courage  and  made  a  lot  of  noise.  A  dozen 
came  out  so  far  that  they  got  hold  of  the  Capitana's  anchor 
rope  and  thrashed  about  in  the  water,  making  a  beautiful  tur- 
moil and  splashing  of  their  bodies  in  the  morning  sunlight,  and 
began  ever  so  gradually  to  tow  the  ship  toward  the  shore. 

Isabel  whispered  something  to  Lorenzo,  who,  before  the  oth- 
ers realized  it,  had  begun  to  lower  the  ship's  boat  and  fill  it  with 
soldiers. 

Only  then  the  Governor,  in  a  loud  voice  of  command,  called 
over  the  rail:  "Chase  them  away,  Captain.  But  return  to  the 
ship  without  landing." 

The  Colonel  was  furious. 

Captain  Lorenzo  had  about  fifteen  soldiers  in  the  boat,  armed 
with  guns  and  shields.  Those  with  shields  protected  the  others 
from  arrows,  and  those  with  guns  fired  off  shots  at  the  natives. 
There  were  wild  yells  from  the  swimming  and  wading  natives, 
cut  through  by  a  few  screams  from  tawny  men  wounded  by 
shot.  Lorenzo  thus  chased  a  hundred  or  more  of  them  out  of 
the  water  and  then  fired  into  the  larger  mob  on  the  beach.  Their 
aggressive  mood  was  destroyed.  They  lifted  their  dead  and 
wounded  and  went  creeping  and  running  into  forest  paths, 
carrying  some,  helping  others  to  walk  and  leaving  the  trail  of 
their  own  blood  on  their  native  earth. 

Lorenzo  did  not  return  to  the  ship,  but  beached  the  boat 
and  landed  his  men. 

The  Colonel,  watching  from  the  ship,  shouted  in  rage:  "Now 
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he  puts  good  soldiers  to  needless  risk!  He  disobeys  orders! 
I'll  punish  him  for  this! " 

Isabel  flared  up.  "Captain  General  Lorenzo  is  my  brother. 
Understand,  Colonel,  his  military  judgment  is  not  subject  to 
yours." 

The  frigate's  longboat  happened  to  be  alongside  the  Ca- 
pit  ana.  The  Colonel  got  some  of  his  soldiers  jammed  into  it  and 
with  them  rushed  ashore.  Lorenzo  had  pursued  the  natives  into 
the  forest. 

The  Colonel  was  just  in  time  to  save  Lorenzo's  boat  from 
being  seized  by  a  group  of  natives  who  had  circled  around  be- 
hind Lorenzo  and  his  men.  Indeed,  without  the  Colonel's  rein- 
forcements, Lorenzo  might  well  have  been  ambushed  and  cut 
off  in  the  forest.  The  Colonel  got  Lorenzo's  squad  back  out  of 
the  forest  onto  the  beach. 

Then  the  Colonel  began  to  curse  and  berate  the  Captain 
General,  there  on  the  beach,  each  backed  by  his  own  soldiers. 

"I'll  teach  you  your  duty.  Obey  me!  I  am  Colonel  and  Master 
of  the  Camp.   You're  not  fit  to  carry  a  sword!" 

"I  know  how  to  use  this  one!" 

Lorenzo  drew  his  sword.  The  Colonel  drew  his.  They  glared 
at  each  other  with  drawn  swords,  the  tall,  vigorous  Colonel 
with  his  red  face  and  white  hair  and  the  shorter,  solid,  passionate 
and  dark  Lorenzo.  The  waters  of  the  bay  lapped  idly  on  the 
white  beach;  up  above  the  fronds  of  palm  trees  stirred  in  the 
breeze.  They  were  ten  thousand  miles  from  home  in  Europe, 
but  ready  to  draw  Spanish  blood  in  Spanish  anger.  Tense,  hate- 
ful, wary,  they  glared  at  each  other  and  approached  each  other. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  blades  in  the  sun  and  a  ring  of 
steel,  their  swords  clashed. 

At  that  moment  a  shower  of  arrows  came  out  of  the  thicket. 
Only  one  soldier  was  wounded,  but  many  cried  out  warning, 
and  they  began  to  shoot  into  the  forest. 

The  Colonel  and  the  Captain  broke  off  their  quarrel.  The 
Colonel  ordered  another  volley  to  be  fired  at  the  concealed  na- 
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tives,  then  commanded  the  retreat  to  the  boats  and  the  ships. 
There  was  crying  of  unseen  natives  in  the  woods,  but  no  further 
attack  came. 

Back  on  the  ship,  Isabel,  who  had  seen  the  two  men  draw 
swords  and  start  their  duel,  faced  the  Colonel  at  once. 

"What  is  this,  sir!  Treason?  How  dare  you  draw  your 
sword  against  my  brother?  I  am  Marquesa  of  these  islands, 
and  Captain  General  Lorenzo  is  above  your  orders." 

"The  Governor  alone  can  give  me  orders.  He,  madam,  not 
you,  is  my  sole  superior." 

"You  will  learn  better  if  you  live  longer." 

"And  who  is  to  shorten  my  life?  That  is  the  King's  business, 
or  God's." 

"This  isn't  Italy  or  Flanders,  ill-tempered  old  man.  When  I 
or  my  brother  speak,  it  is  the  Governor  speaking,  and  that  is 
the  King  speaking.  And  it  is  for  you  to  obey." 

The  Colonel  was  too  red  and  furious  to  say  another  word. 
His  courage  was  equal  to  his  anger.  He  once  more  filled  a  boat 
with  soldiers,  this  time  taking  spades  and  axes  as  well  as  weap- 
ons, and  went  ashore  to  spend  the  night  in  some  huts  abandoned 
by  the  natives.  He  said  he  was  going  to  establish  the  camp  of 
which  he  was  master,  and  that  he  would  not  return  to  live  on  a 
ship  accursed  by  a  woman's  rule. 

In  the  morning  he  set  his  men  to  work  cutting  down  trees 
to  clear  a  place  for  the  settlement.  He  chose  the  spot  where  the 
big  stream  flowed  among  rocks  into  the  bay.  It  was  a  good 
place,  being  very  accessible  and  near  fresh  water,  and  a  bad 
place,  being  low  and  damp. 

As  soon  as  the  others  saw  from  the  Capitana  what  the  Colo- 
nel was  doing,  complaints  began.  The  married  men  petitioned 
the  Governor  for  permission  to  take  over  native  settlements  in 
order  to  avoid  the  labor  of  building  their  own  houses  in  a  new 
place.  Isabel  and  Captain  Lorenzo  were  certain  any  place 
selected  by  the  Colonel  was  sure  to  be  wrong. 

The  Governor  himself  was  irritated  by  the  Colonel's  action, 
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for  he  wanted  to  plant  the  colony  on  a  breezy  point  of  land 
near  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  where  he  could  set  his  palace  well 
above  swampy  ground  and  have  a  better  view  of  the  sea.  He 
went  ashore  and  took  the  Colonel  and  a  few  soldiers  to  look  at 
this  elevated  site.  The  Governor  and  the  Colonel  discussed 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  locations,  but  in 
the  end  the  Governor's  decision  had  nothing  to  do  with  which 
was  the  better  site.  He  was  ashamed  of  having  allowed  Isabel  to 
heighten  the  anger  between  the  Colonel  and  the  Captain  and 
displeased  with  her  for  having  insulted  the  Colonel,  and  for  these 
reasons — or  emotions — he  let  the  Colonel  have  his  way.  The 
settlement  was  built  at  the  place  of  the  Colonel's  choice,  by  the 
beach  and  stream  and  near  some  undrained  swampy  pools. 

Isabel  refused  to  come  ashore  and  told  the  Governor,  "That 
man  is  not  going  to  tell  me  where  to  build  my  palace.  We  will 
live  on  the  ship  until  we  decide  for  ourselves  where  to  build." 

But  all  others  except  Quiros,  his  sailors,  the  Vicar  and  Mari- 
ana, who  had  escaped  the  doom  of  the  Almiranta,  went  ashore. 

For  some  days  the  sanity  of  purposive  labor  improved  the 
morale  of  the  whole  community.  Tents  were  set  up,  houses  be- 
gun, gardens  laid  out,  soldiers  and  other  colonists  working  in 
good  cheer,  saying  the  land  in  this  place  reminded  them  of 
Andalusia,  glad  to  be  off  the  weary  sea  after  so  many  months, 
forgetting  for  a  few  days  the  lost  delights  of  Lima  and  the 
hoped-for  riches  of  the  Solomons.  As  for  the  sailors,  Quiros 
kept  them  busy  working  lumber  to  repair  the  ships,  mending 
sails,  making  ropes  out  of  coconut  and  other  fibers  he  found 
and  tested  (none  were  much  good)  and  making  expeditions  to 
Malope's  villages  to  get  provisions.  The  Vicar  found  helpers 
to  begin  building  the  church,  for  which  a  gift  of  ten  thousand 
pesos  had  been  promised  by  the  Christians  of  Lima.  Mariana, 
who  by  a  certain  chance  had  not  been  on  her  husband's  ship, 
the  Almiranta,  when  it  vanished,  grieved  much  alone. 

In  such  a  climate  necessities  were  simple,  and  the  needful 
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was  soon  done.  In  a  few  days  a  man  could  build  his  own  hut, 
especially  if  he  had  wife  and  children  to  clear  brush  and  carry 
thatching.  In  a  week,  with  many  to  help,  a  small  church  of 
poles,  thatched  and  roofed  with  palm  leaves,  was  erected;  it  was 
sanctified  by  the  Vicar  and  his  fellow  priest  (the  third  priest 
had  been  lost  with  the  Almiranta)  and  Mass  was  being  said 
there  every  day.  Then  there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  no  increase 
of  wealth  was  evident.  The  Governor,  who  remained  on  the 
ship  with  Isabel  in  their  comfortable  quarters  there,  gave  orders 
that  the  natives  were  not  to  be  robbed  or  killed  or  even  mis- 
treated, and  this  left  the  soldiers  deprived  of  their  trade,  de- 
prived even  of  skirmishes,  let  alone  a  military  sweep  of  the 
whole  island. 

Gradually  these  simple  soldiers  and  colonists,  talking  among 
themselves,  looking  about  them,  figured  out  their  position  in 
more  realistic  terms.  They  were  worse  off  than  they  had  been  in 
Peru  or  Spain.  The  most  they  could  do  here  in  twenty  years  of 
patient  routine  work  would  be  to  establish  a  small  and  lonely 
farm  community.  Never  in  their  lifetime  would  there  be  a 
cathedral,  markets,  taverns.  They  had  not  come  for  this,  some 
of  them  without  women.  They  had  come  for  the  abundant  del- 
uge of  the  wealth  of  King  Solomon's  Islands.  They  had  come 
for  a  few  sharp  battles,  victory  and  gorgeous  plunder. 

The  one  who  understood  them  completely  was  the  Colonel. 
He,  too,  saw  the  treacherous  incompetence  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Governor's  wife.  For  the  sake  of  being  Marques  and  Mar- 
quesa,  those  two  had  brought  them  all  here  to  this  seat  of  mild, 
boring  and  perpetual  poverty. 

Unlike  the  common  people,  the  Colonel  considered  his  honor 
involved.  It  was  the  essence  of  his  honor  to  obey  the  King, 
and  for  him,  clearly,  the  Governor  stood  in  place  of  the  King. 
He  would  disobey  Isabel,  he  would  fight  her  brothers,  he  would 
sympathize  with  his  men  and  with  the  nonmilitary  colonists. 
But  he  would  not  disobey  the  Governor.  But  he  had  not  served 
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in  the  wars  in  Europe  under  Alba  without  learning  that  it  was 
possible  to  obey  the  King  without  being  completely  paralyzed 
by  the  King's  policy.  A  word  spoken  here,  an  eye  closed  there, 
and  you  could  trust  ordinary  soldiers  and  foolish  citizens  to 
start  trouble  which  would  demand  military  action,  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  against  the  prior  policy  of  the  King. 

For  this  purpose  it  was,  the  Colonel  thought,  fortunate  that 
Lorenzo,  Diego  and  Luis,  with  their  soldier  followers,  had  set 
up  their  group  in  the  settlement,  while  the  Colonel  had  his 
soldiers  across  the  open  ground  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  where  he 
was  erecting  a  stockade. 

Soon  it  happened  that  a  soldier  shot  a  native  for  fear  he 
would  fall  out  of  practice  with  his  gun,  and  some  natives  made 
a  raid  of  revenge.  It  was  then  necessary  for  the  Colonel  to 
gather  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  go  burn  a  native  village. 

Captain  General  Lorenzo,  with  his  brothers  as  aides  in  his 
headquarters  near  the  new  church,  was  envious  of  this  foray. 
His  envy  expressed  itself  in  a  report  to  Isabel  that  the  Colonel 
was  disobeying  the  Governor's  orders  not  to  molest  the  natives. 
He  and  Isabel  discussed  the  fact  that  more  of  the  married  citi- 
zens were  on  the  Captain's  side,  in  the  settlement,  but  more  of 
the  unmarried  soldiers  were  on  the  Colonel's  side,  over  at  the 
stockade  and  barracks. 

"Report  all  his  offenses,"  was  Isabel's  order  to  her  brother. 

The  days  were  long;  the  rains  were  frequent  and  dreary; 
the  food  was  monotonous.  No  one  had  seen  a  native  wearing 
gold  or  silver  or  any  precious  stones,  and  those  who  knew  how 
to  look  for  such  things  in  river  beds  or  where  rocks  cropped 
out  of  the  hillside  had  found  no  evidence  of  them.  Shells  scooped 
from  the  shallows  of  the  bay  contained  no  pearls.  The  natives 
had  retreated  some  distance  into  the  forest  glades  and  ravines, 
taking  their  women  out  of  reach  of  the  unmarried  soldiers,  and 
the  married  Spaniards  guarded  their  women  with  fierce  jealousy. 
Where  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for,  even  the  few  vices  they 
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could  practice  were  dull.  Gambling  with  dice  and  cards  was 
desultory.  Some  of  the  soldiers  worked  valiantly  with  saps  and 
brews,  but  got  sick  rather  than  drunk  on  their  concoctions,  not 
discovering  how  to  make  a  good  alcoholic  beverage  out  of  island 
products.  All  their  wine  had  been  drunk  up  on  the  voyage. 

Meantime  the  Governor  and  Isabel  lived  aboard  the  big  gal- 
leon, dry,  well  fed,  with  plenty  of  wine,  and  issuing  orders  for 
peace,  piety  and  patience. 

Then  here  and  there  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child,  fell  sick  with 
fever,  and  soon  some  began  to  die. 

Finally  a  group  of  soldiers  came  to  the  Colonel.  Their 
spokesman  said,  "Why  don't  you  take  us  away  from  this  place? 
It  is  no  good.  We  are  rotting  and  dying.  We  enlisted  to  go  to 
the  Solomon  Islands  and  return  to  Peru  rich  men.  Take  us  to 
the  Solomon  Islands  or  back  to  Peru." 

"What  is  this!    Mutiny ?" 

"Colonel,  we  are  in  despair.  We  are  soldiers  not  allowed  to 
fight.  Everything  is  hopeless  here.  And  meantime  Captain 
Lorenzo  takes  the  best  of  all  supplies  and  insults  us  when  you 
are  not  here.  He  orders  us  to  clean  up  filth  about  his  quarters, 
which  is  work  for  slaves." 

When  next  the  Governor  came  ashore  the  Colonel  faced  him. 
The  Governor  was  a  handsome  man  in  his  boots  and  velvet  and 
plumed  hat;  majestically  he  trod  the  porous  volcanic  earth  of  his 
new  domain,  attended  by  Quiros  and  several  others  a  pace  be- 
hind. He  walked  slowly  in  the  moist  heat.  He  was  not  alert.  He 
did  not  glance  here  and  there  like  a  man  ready  for  quick  moves. 
He  walked  like  a  man  with  an  enormous  interior  burden. 

The  Colonel  approached  him  at  a  brisk  stride,  removed  his 
hat  with  a  bow  and  said  at  once,  "It  is  well  that  your  Lordship 
has  come.  The  complaints  increase.  One  complains  against  an- 
other and  all  against  this  island."  He  pointed  toward  the  quarter 
of  the  settlement  where  Isabel's  brothers  lived.  "Over  there  is 
where  much  of  the  trouble  begins." 
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"I  hear  of  these  dissensions.  I  sorrow.  Is  no  man  faithful  to 
his  Governor  General  and  to  his  King?" 

"  Rascals  who  would  not  dare  take  a  crumb  from  a  cat  make 
trouble  with  words.  I  look  on  them  as  dirt  under  my  feet.  I 
hold  your  Lordship  alone  to  be  above  my  head.  Your  Lordship 
must  apply  some  remedy  to  stop  intrigue  and  establish  order." 

The  Governor  looked  slowly  around,  at  the  settlement,  the 
church,  the  stockade,  the  barracks.  "This  is  a  good  beginning 
of  our  first  city.  Men  should  be  more  faithful." 

"I  speak  out,  General.  All  are  growing  sick  of  this  place.  All 
who  are  here,  except  your  Lordship  and  your  Lordship's  wife 
and  her  brothers  want  to  go  away,  either  to  those  rich  islands 
where  you  promised  to  take  them,  or  back  to  Peru." 

"You  are  master  of  the  camp.  Why  have  you  allowed  such 
talk  to  begin?" 

"I  must  obey  and  serve  your  Lordship,  as  I  would  the  King, 
and  God  knows  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  the  honor  of  your 
Lordship  would  have  been  before  now  in  the  dust,  with  men 
angry  at  Captain  Lorenzo  and  rascals  of  his.  Last  night,  if  I 
hadn't  stopped  them,  there  would  have  been  blood  spilled." 

"The  fault  is  yours,  Colonel.  You  give  the  soldiers  too  much 
liberty." 

"Those  are  lies  told  about  me  aboard  the  ship.  Scandalous 
tongues  come  and  go  between  Captain  Lorenzo  and  his  sister, 
saying  evil  of  me.  Come  live  ashore;  establish  your  rule.  This 
is  no  time  to  live  apart  on  your  ship.  This  is  no  time  to  be  led 
by  a  woman." 

The  Governor's  face  reddened  with  anger.  "Be  careful  of 
your  tongue.    I  am  Marques  and  Governor  of  this  province." 

The  Colonel  shrugged.  "If  your  Lordship  does  not  apply  a 
remedy,  some  will  be  found  hanged  from  trees,  and  I  cannot 
stop  them." 

With  this  the  Colonel  put  on  his  hat  and  turned  away,  and  a 
soldier  standing  near  was  heard  to  whisper  to  another,  "The 
Colonel  is  my  cock.  All  are  afraid  of  him." 
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The  Governor  showed  himself  a  sick  man.  Instead  of  pun- 
ishing the  soldier  for  such  insolence,  he  said  with  tones  of  deep 
grief,  "Now  they  lose  respect  for  me." 

Then  he  walked  slowly  toward  the  barracks  to  get  out  of  the 
sun,  and  inside,  when  he  tried  to  lie  down  on  a  chest,  Quiros 
had  to  help  him  by  lifting  up  his  sick  and  heavy  legs.  Quiros 
tried  to  console  him.  "We  are  all  your  servants,  and  will 
follow  you." 

The  Governor  exhaled  a  heavy,  grating  breath. 

Things  got  worse,  not  better.  The  day  that  wholly  exhausted 
the  Governor  and  sent  him  back  to  his  bed  on  the  ship  was  the 
day  he  came  ashore  to  formalize  rights  of  property  and  rule. 
Isabel  was  with  him  and  sat  beside  him  at  a  table  set  up  under 
the  shade  of  palm  trees.  Captain  Lorenzo  stood  at  Isabel's 
shoulder,  with  Diego  and  Luis  beside  him.  It  was  a  matter  of 
working  out  a  division  of  rights  to  land,  to  monopolies,  to  posi- 
tion, and  it  involved  all  sorts  of  argument  over  who  came  first 
and  who  could  claim  most.  The  Colonel  claimed  he  had  a  right 
to  either  half  of  the  main  island  or  the  whole  of  a  smaller  one 
as  his  estate,  together  with  a  monopoly  on  some  chief  commod- 
ity, let  it  be  coconuts  or  let  it  be  bananas.  Others  demanded 
the  right  to  capture  natives  as  slaves.  Many  complained  of  any 
decision  at  all,  saying  the  whole  discovery  and  province  be- 
longed to  all  together.  It  was  a  daylong  wrangle  of  greed  and 
self-seeking,  with  nobody  trusting  anybody  else  and  with  Isabel 
actually  making  decisions  as  she  saw  fit  and  writing  them  down 
in  documents  on  the  table. 

Finally,  after  the  heat  of  noon  and  in  the  midst  of  a  down- 
pour which  did  not  lessen  the  heat,  the  Governor  got  green  in 
the  face,  said  he  was  ill,  and  Isabel  and  Quiros  took  him  back  to 
the  ship.  There  Isabel  put  him  to  bed. 

It  was  then  that  a  deputation  of  soldiers  came  again  to  the 
Colonel.  They  complained  of  the  unequal  division  of  property 
they  did  not  want  in  a  place  where  they  did  not  want  to  stay 
under  leaders  they  did  not  like;  they  complained  that  there  were 
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for  the  most  of  them  no  women,  for  all  of  them  no  pleasure — 
only  poverty  and  boredom  in  a  place  where  each  man  might  be 
the  next  to  get  a  fever  and  perhaps  die,  all  for  nothing. 

The  Colonel  gave  them  a  moody  speech  in  reply.  "I  am  loyal 
to  the  Governor/'  he  assured  them.  "It  is  not  for  me  to  change 
his  orders.  We  are  founding  the  first  of  his  three  cities  to  make 
him  Marques  and  his  wife  Marquesa.  In  a  year  or  so,  if  the 
ships  don't  rot,  they  will  sail  back  to  Peru  for  more  colonists. 
If  we  are  still  alive,  those  new  ones  will  join  us,  with  enough 
women  to  go  halfway  around.  Your  children  will  found  the 
second  city  and  your  grandchildren  the  third.  The  Governor 
is  already  a  sick  man.  He  will  die,  and  that  woman  and  her 
brothers  will  be  our  rulers.  Every  day  you  kiss  their  shoes  you 
will  live  a  day  longer.  What  the  King  commands,  I  obey,  and 
what  I  command,  you  obey.  I  have  not  commanded  you  to  be 
silent.  Some  might  get  signatures  on  a  paper  petitioning  the 
Governor  to  take  them  away  from  this  place  to  a  better,  or  for 
all  to  go  aboard  the  ships  and  set  out  in  search  of  our  lost  com- 
panions on  the  Almiranta,  they  and  our  best  supplies.  Some 
could  complain  that  Quiros  ought  to  be  put  in  chains  for  bring- 
ing us  to  the  wrong  islands  instead  of  to  the  rich  ones.  I  have 
not  commanded  you  to  obey  the  insulting  orders  of  Captain 
Lorenzo,  and  if  you  molested  his  party  and  caused  such  trouble 
that  we  all  had  to  leave  this  wretched  island,  it  would  be  a  sorry 
thing  that  the  Governor  was  not  here  on  shore  as  the  leader 
should  be,  ruling  and  keeping  justice  and  order  in  the  midst  of 
his  people.  We  are  all  honorable  soldiers  who  came  here  to  obey 
the  King  and  serve  God,  and  each  man  does  the  duty  assigned 
him,  for  to  disobey  is  treason.  I  ask  for  an  island  to  rule,  which 
is  my  right,  and  the  Governor  grants  it,  and  his  Marquesa  cuts 
it  down  to  a  plot  of  ground  smaller  than  my  father's  farm  out- 
side Barcelona.  I  don't  give  any  orders.  Go  away  and  make 
what  you  can  of  what  I  have  said." 

It  was  after  this  that  the  rain  passed,  the  sky  cleared,  the  sun 
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began  to  sink  and  the  Colonel  sat  in  his  hut  while  his  Negro 
slave  sat  in  the  open  doorway  polishing  one  of  the  Colonel's 
swords;  while  at  the  same  time,  on  the  ship,  Isabel  filled  the 
Governor's  gold  goblet  with  wine  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
kill  the  Colonel  for  treason. 
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The  tide  had  turned,  and  the  ship,  at  anchor,  had  swung  about 
so  that  the  view  through  the  window  by  the  Governor's  bed  was 
now  of  the  shore. 

He  and  Isabel  could  see,  in  the  last  glow  of  sunset,  the  forty 
or  fifty  huts  or  small  houses  of  the  new  settlement,  the  small 
church,  the  soldiers'  barracks  and  the  beginnings  of  the  stockade 
and  fortress  which  the  Colonel  was  building.  Farther  off,  among 
the  palms  and  on  the  slopes,  were  native  huts,  most  of  them 
abandoned  and  some  of  them  taken  over  by  the  Spaniards.  When 
you  saw  a  piece  of  clothes  drying  on  a  shrub  you  knew  that  a 
Spaniard  had  taken  over  the  place  from  a  native.  The  natives 
had  retreated  to  the  hills  or  to  other  settlements  three  and  four 
miles  distant  around  the  bay. 

Dogs  and  children  played  on  the  beach. 

A  troop  of  soldiers  armed  with  arquebuses  was  being  drilled 
by  a  lieutenant  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

The  Vicar  was  being  rowed  out  from  shore  in  the  ship's  boat. 
He  stood  up  while  the  men  rowed,  bareheaded,  his  tonsure  sun- 
burned, and  his  narrow  band  of  silver  hair  gleaming.  He  made 
a  tall,  lean,  somber  figure  in  his  black  robe.  His  hands,  against 
his  robe,  looked  very  white. 

Governor  Mendana  rose  from  bed,  put  on  doublet  and  hose 
and  a  black  velvet  blouse,  while  Isabel  lit  candles  on  the  big 
table  in  the  center  of  the  cabin. 

"Look!  In  God's  name!"  Mendana  exclaimed,  and  Isabel 
stared  out  the  window  where  he  was  staring. 

They  saw  two  soldiers  on  the  beach.  One  of  them  aimed  his 
arquebus  toward  the  ship,  and  a  puff  of  smoke  issued  from  its 
muzzle.  In  a  moment  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  shot  and  the 
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crack  of  the  ball  as  it  struck  somewhere  in  the  rigging  of  the 
ship.  Instantly  the  other  soldier  lifted  his  gun  and  once  again 
they  saw  the  puff  of  smoke,  heard  the  shot  and  the  thud  of  the 
ball  against  a  mast  or  spar.  Meantime  the  Vicar,  standing  in 
the  boat,  turned,  startled,  toward  the  shore  and  shouted  some- 
thing. The  two  soldiers  bowed  to  him  insolently,  then  swag- 
gered off  toward  the  barracks.  The  Vicar's  oarsmen  lay  harder 
on  the  oars  and  sped  the  boat  toward  the  ship. 

"It's  mutiny,  Alvaro!"  Isabel  cried. 

"I  can't  believe  it!" 

"You  saw  it  with  your  own  eyes — the  Colonel's  men  firing  at 
the  King's  ship." 

"Two  fools,  trying  their  guns,  who  shall  be  punished  for 
carelessness  and  wasting  munitions." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  at  a  word  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, Quiros  came  in.  He  said  at  once,  "Your  Excellency 
heard  the  shots?  I  know  not  what  kind  of  birds  those  two  sol- 
diers were  trying  to  frighten,  but  there  were  no  birds  of  any 
sort  up  on  the  mainmast  where  the  balls  struck." 

"Go  fire  one  of  the  cannon  for  sunset! "  the  Governor  ordered. 

"And  don't  fire  out  to  sea,"  Isabel  added.  "Aim  so  the  ball 
will  carry  through  the  air  over  the  camp.  Let  them  know  we  are 
armed  and  ready!" 

Quiros  looked  at  the  Governor  and  his  wife  and  waited  for 
the  Governor  to  verify  Isabel's  addition  to  his  order. 

Isabel's  eyes  were  brilliant  with  anger,  and  the  Governor's 
face  was  red  and  his  arms  trembled.  They  both  simply  gazed 
back  at  Quiros.  Then  Isabel  said,  "Go!  Fire  the  shot!" 

Quiros  bowed  and  remarked,  "A  shot  fired  out  to  sea  would 
disdain  the  folly  of  those  two  silly  soldiers.  A  shot  fired  over 
the  camp  would  challenge  the  intention  of  the  Colonel  and  all 
his  soldiers.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  crisis  than  to  settle  one." 

Quiros  could  see  that  Isabel  had  gripped  the  Governor's  arm; 
her  own  stature  seemed  to  increase  with  her  anger. 

"Fire  as  ordered — on  the  camp!"  the  Governor  told  him. 
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Quiros  was  not  a  man  to  disobey  the  authority  of  the  King,  as 
expressed  in  the  person  of  the  Governor,  although  he  had  been 
known  to  say  he  considered  the  courage  of  violence  to  be  inferi- 
or to  the  courage  of  reason.  His  own  most  violent  expression  con- 
tained in  his  official  narrative  of  the  whole  tragedy  was  concen- 
trated in  a  single  sentence  near  the  end:  "This  year  all  seemed 
timid:  I  say  this  with  rage."  Knowing  the  man  and  all  he 
endured  and  all  he  did,  it  is  quite  clear  that  what  he  meant  by 
"timid"  was  to  him  the  cowardice  of  setting  the  courage  of  vio- 
lence, of  self-will,  of  personal  passion  above  the  courage  of 
reason.  That  alone  enraged  him. 

However,  this  evening,  within  two  minutes,  the  Governor  and 
Isabel  heard  the  boom  of  the  cannon  as  it  was  fired  off  and  saw 
the  shock  of  consternation  among  the  squad  of  soldiers  drilling 
by  the  barracks.  They  stopped,  broke  formation,  looked  up 
overhead  as  they  heard  the  cannon  ball  whine  above  their  camp 
and  crash  into  the  palm  thicket  on  the  nearest  slope.  Then  they 
stared  hard  at  the  ship  and  dispersed  rapidly  to  their  tents  or 
into  the  barracks.  The  Colonel,  white-haired  and  without  his 
hat,  came  out  of  his  hut,  stood  with  legs  apart  and  hand  on  his 
sword  and  stared  one  moment  at  the  ship.  Then  he  went  into 
the  barracks. 

All  this  had  taken  place — the  shots  from  shore  and  the  reply 
by  cannon  from  the  ship — in  less  than  five  minutes,  before  the 
Vicar's  boat  reached  the  ship  and  the  old  priest  climbed  aboard. 

The  Governor's  quarters  on  the  Capitana  were  composed  of 
three  rooms,  the  highest  up  in  the  poop  of  the  ship.  His  bed- 
room was  on  the  portside ;  a  room  of  similar  shape  and  size  on 
the  starboard  was  his  private  office.  Between  these  a  passage 
led  to  the  handsome  stern  saloon,  the  width  of  the  ship;  a  series 
of  windows  took  up  the  full  curve  of  the  stern,  except  that  in 
the  center  of  this  curve  was  a  doorway  to  a  roofed-over  balcony 
which  overhung  the  sea  and  the  rudder  of  the  ship.  Isabel  had 
seen  to  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  these  rooms,  and  had 
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made  them  suitable  for  a  prospective  marques  and  marquesa  of 
what  was  to  be  Spain's  newest  and  perhaps  vastest  province. 
She  had  a  barbarous  eye  for  color  and  had  chosen  rich,  red 
silks  for  curtains  and  blue  and  green  silks  for  cushions ;  liking 
strong  effects,  she  had  chests,  tables  and  chairs  of  heavy,  carved 
oak  with  wrought-iron  bindings  and  heavily  embossed  leather 
where  needed.  There  were  golden  tassels  and  silver  candlesticks 
and  religious  pictures  framed  in  gold.  She  had  a  handsome  din- 
ing service  of  blue  Talavera  ware  brought  from  Spain,  glass- 
ware from  Venice  and  utensils  of  Peruvian  silver.  Most  of  these 
objects  were  for  transfer  in  due  course  to  the  palace  they  would 
build  when  their  colony  was  established.  In  the  hold  of  the 
ship  she  had  had  stored  crates  of  additional  things  to  help  set 
herself  and  the  Governor  up  properly  on  shore  when  the  time 
came. 

The  large  stern  saloon  with  its  fine  bow  of  windows  and  its  pri- 
vate balcony  was  where  they  dined  and  at  the  present  time  they 
were  joined  for  dinner  by  the  Vicar  and  Isabel's  sister,  Mariana. 

The  twilight  had  passed  rapidly  into  a  clear  and  starry  night 
when  these  four  sat  down  by  candlelight  to  their  evening  meal. 
From  where  they  sat  the  sea  was  invisible,  but  its  rich  odor 
pervaded  the  air  and  its  gentle  motion  moved  the  ship.  Out  in 
the  night  to  one  side  they  could  see  not  the  shape  of  the  volcano, 
but  a  tip  of  flame  far  off  among  stars;  and  in  the  other  direction 
they  could  see  the  glow  of  numerous  cooking  fires  on  shore. 
Looking  astern,  out  over  the  balcony,  they  could  see  the  dim 
bulk  of  a  point  of  land  dotted  with  fires  in  a  native  settlement 
up  on  a  ridge.  They  could  see  the  tops  of  the  masts  of  the  two 
little  ships. 

Pancha,  the  Governor's  maidservant,  brought  in  their  food. 
She  was  a  Peruvian  half-breed  girl  with  no  cartilage  in  her  con- 
cave nose  and  some  spots  of  infection  near  the  roots  of  her 
Indian-black  hair.  She  had  the  Indian's  quick,  silent  glide  and 
grace  of  motion.  She  served  without  speaking,  but  saw  every- 
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thing  with  the  alertness  of  a  girl  who  is  on  guard  lest  her  private 
affairs  be  found  out.  On  shore  there  was  a  private  soldier 
named  Domingo  Tabora  who  wanted  to  marry  her  as  soon  as 
the  Governor  built  a  house  and  moved  ashore. 

Mariana  sat  at  table  scarcely  eating,  unhappy  and  silent. 
Now  in  her  middle  twenties  and  widowed  for  the  second  time, 
the  aura  of  her  fresh  grief  still  could  not  hide  the  plump  and 
delicious  way  her  figure  was  formed,  and  the  way  she  dressed 
and  even  the  way  she  moped  all  indicated  that  her  real  human 
talent  was  to  be  the  affectionate  and  foolish  darling  of  a  man's 
arms.  Yet  there  were  moments  when  she  seemed  conscious  of 
some  inward  terror. 

"Take  hold  of  yourself,  Mariana.  Eat  your  meat."  Isabel 
tried  to  encourage  her. 

Mariana  looked  at  her  sister  with  big,  stricken  eyes.  "He's 
dead.  I  know  it's  my  fault.  I  should  have  made  you  give  him 
water.  I  should  have  gone  back  with  him  to  his  ship  that  day. 
He's  dead,  and  I  have  no  black  clothes  with  me  to  wear." 

"Nonsense,  darling.  We  are  going  to  send  Quiros  out  in  the 
frigate  to  find  the  Almiranta.  You'll  see  your  husband  again." 

"Never!  And  it  brings  back  all  the  pain  of  that  awful  time 
with  papa  and  mama  at  home." 

"Stop  it,  darling!  That  is  far  in  the  past.  We  are  living  to- 
day. Now  sit  up  straight  and  eat." 

"Yes,  Isabel."  Mariana  sat  up  straight  and  began  to  eat  and 
at  odd  moments  even  smiled. 

But  the  Vicar  was  somber.  Those  shots  over  his  head,  as  he 
stood  in  the  boat  coming  from  shore,  had  him  worried.  "I  don't 
think  I  can  count  on  the  spiritual  obedience  of  many  of  the 
soldiers,"  he  said  to  the  Governor.  "When  I  was  on  shore  today 
one  who  does  trust  me  told  me  about  a  paper  they  are  passing 
around  for  signatures." 

"What  kind  of  paper?"  The  Governor  was  alarmed,  Isabel 
alert. 

The  Vicar  put  his  hands  on  the  table,  pursed  his  lips  in  a 
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moment  of  thought  and  then  spoke.  He  moved  his  glance  from 
the  Governor  to  Isabel,  back  and  forth,  as  he  explained  the 
matter. 

"In  itself  it  seems  only  to  be  a  petition  at  first  got  up  by  two 
or  three  to  present  to  your  Excellency.  They  say  this  is  not 
a  good  island:  there  is  obviously  no  gold  or  silver  or  pearls,  and 
the  work  is  hard.  Since  no  one  is  doing  much  work  of  any 
sort,  I  think  they  mean  it  would  be  harder  to  work  than  to 
pick  up  gold  and  jewels.  They  don't  like  the  low,  damp  location 
of  the  settlement,  and  say  it  should  have  been  a  mile  down  the 
shore,  on  that  higher  ground  which  your  Excellency  preferred, 
but  let  go  so  some  others  could  have  their  way.  They  say  fever 
and  sickness  are  beginning.  And  so  they  would  petition  your 
Excellency  to  take  them  away  from  here  to  a  better  place — to 
the  true  and  wealthy  Solomon  Islands,  as  was  your  first  inten- 
tion, or,  if  those  cannot  be  found  again,  take  them  back  to  Peru." 

Mendana  looked  old  and  weary  and  hurt.  He  said,  "Can't 
they  understand  how  these  things  are  done?  We  have  to  wait 
here  and  search  some  more  for  the  Almiranta.  Some  of  our  best 
men  and  most  valuable  supplies  are  aboard  that  ship.  The  thing 
is  to  pass  a  season  here,  put  in  crops,  get  a  harvest,  repair  the 
ships,  and  with  this  colony  established  as  our  first  city,  go  on 
to  the  Solomons  and  also  send  back  to  Peru  for  more  colonists 
and  more  supplies.  I've  waited  and  planned  for  this  thing  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  I  know  how  to  do  it." 

"Then  you  must  stop  the  Colonel's  mutiny!"  Isabel  insisted. 

"It  is  not  the  Colonel,"  the  Vicar  argued.  "It's  men  who 
from  the  first  expected  wealth  without  labor.  And  the  trouble 
is  that  this  petition  which  began  with  two  or  three  now  has 
seventy  or  more  signatures.  Once  a  man  signs  they  say  to  him, 
'Now  you  have  signed,  and  it's  a  point  of  your  honor.  Keep 
your  weapons  ready.  If  it  comes  to  a  fight,  and  you  see  the 
Governor  and  the  Colonel  opposed,  take  the  side  of  the  Colonel. 
Point  with  your  arquebus  and  fire.   You  are  not  told  to  kill, 
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unless  .  .  .'  Unless  what?  They  warn,  they  threaten,  but  they 
don't  speak  open  mutiny.  I  didn't  have  time  today  to  talk  to 
more  than  one  or  two  men  about  it.  I  had  to  administer  the  last 
rites  to  a  woman  who  died  of  fever.  But  I  think  things  are  bad 
and  something  decisive  has  to  be  done." 

"The  Colonel  is  a  traitor,  and  there  is  only  one  decisive  thing 
to  be  done  about  it,"  Isabel  insisted. 

"God  forbid."  The  Vicar  crossed  himself.  "I  do  not  believe 
it  has  come  to  that.  I  would  not  yet  give  spiritual  sanction  to 
such  an  extreme  act." 

Isabel  started  to  speak,  but  stiffened,  held  her  tongue  and 
gradually  relaxed.  Perhaps  she  remembered  how  Mendana, 
that  time  years  ago  in  Spain,  although  courageous  enough  to 
cross  the  plaza  to  her  condemned  doorway,  would  not  act 
against  the  spiritual  command  of  a  priest. 

"Perhaps  tomorrow,  Father,"  she  said  with  a  warm  softness 
that  had  the  tone  of  agreement  and  obedience,  "when  you  go 
ashore  to  say  Mass,  you  will  make  it  a  point  to  find  out  not  only 
from  the  soldiers  but  from  my  brothers  how  things  really  stand. 
Find  out  for  us  how  severely  the  Colonel  has  punished  those 
two  soldiers  for  firing  over  your  head  at  the  Governor's  ship, 
which  is  indeed  the  King's  ship.  If  the  Colonel  is  faithful 
to  us,  there  is  no  doubt  you  will  find  that  he  has  had  them 
flogged." 

The  Vicar  took  a  sip  of  wine,  wiped  his  lips  with  his  napkin, 
and  sighed.  "I  am  an  old  man  devoted  to  mercy,"  he  said. 
Then,  to  change  the  subject,  he  added,  "There  was  little  breeze 
today.  The  mosquitoes  were  bad." 

In  the  shine  of  the  candles  they  could  see  welts  on  his  bald 
head  where  mosquitoes  had  bitten  him. 

At  that  moment  the  murmur  of  the  ship  and  the  night  was 
broken  by  a  volley  of  shots  fired  on  shore,  followed  by  a  few 
more  random  shots  and  then  by  profound  silence  both  on  the 
ship  and  on  shore. 
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Isabel,  the  Governor  and  the  Vicar  pushed  away  from  the 
table  and  hurried  out  on  the  balcony. 

They  could  see  figures  running  about  in  the  firelight  on  the 
shore.  The  other  two  ships,  the  frigate  and  the  little  galiot, 
were  anchored  near  by  on  still  water,  and  figures  rushed  to  the 
rail  on  those  ships  to  gaze  ashore. 

They  saw  the  dark  figure  of  a  large  man  down  on  the  beach 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.   He  was  shouting. 

"Capitana!  Ole!  Send  us  powder  and  fuse.  Powder.  .  .  1 
Fuse.  .  .  I" 

His  voice  died  away.  No  one  from  the  ships  answered.  He 
turned  and  walked  back  toward  the  campfires  near  the  bar- 
racks. When  he  got  near  a  fire  they  could  make  out  that  it  was 
Lieutenant  Buitrago. 

Mendana,  Isabel  and  the  Vicar  came  back  into  the  dining 
room.  They  saw  Mariana  still  at  the  table;  her  forehead  was 
slumped  down  on  her  bare  arms,  and  she  was  weeping.  They 
passed  by  her  and  went  forward  through  the  passage,  where 
they  met  Quiros. 

The  Governor  gave  his  order:  "Fire  another  shot  over  the 
camp.  Double  the  watch  tonight.  Let  no  one  come  aboard, 
unless  it  be  one  of  Dona  Isabel's  brothers,  whom  we  can 
trust." 

"If  they  are  not  already  murdered,"  Isabel  said  bitterly. 

And  so  in  the  night  Quiros  had  his  constable  fire  off  a  cannon 
over  the  settlement.  They  certainly  saw  the  blaze  and  heard 
the  noise  ashore. 

"That  kind  of  powder  and  shot,"  Quiros  said  to  Isabel,  "ben- 
efits nobody.   It  gives  new  birth  to  the  Devil." 

Isabel  gripped  his  arm  and  looked  into  his  face  by  starlight. 
"Are  you  for  us  or  against  us?  The  time  has  come  to  decide. 
I  must  know  where  you  stand." 

"I  stand  on  my  honor,  which  is  to  obey  the  Governor.  I  am 
for  all  of  us.  I  am  against  none  of  us." 
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She  let  go  his  arm.  She  said  with  deep  contempt:  aA  man 
afraid  to  take  sides  is  worthless." 

She  left  him.  He  stood  for  a  moment  with  one  hand  on  the 
heated  barrel  of  the  cannon  and  listened  to  the  hard  strokes 
of  her  heels  as  she  crossed  the  deck  toward  the  poop  ladder  to 
go  to  her  quarters.  Quiros,  being  for  all  of  them,  was  very 
much  alone. 
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Mariana  wept  because  she  was  afraid  of  the  lonesome  night, 
terrified  of  an  awful  toil  of  soul  she  must  endure. 

Her  dreams — her  daydreams—were  warm,  idyllic  and  lovely, 
composed  of  beautiful  surface  memories  of  delight.  She  dreamed 
first  of  sailing  with  her  husband  on  the  Almiranta  from  Peru. 
All  the  ship  was  gay,  and  the  men  and  women  on  it  overflowed 
with  song  and  laughter.  Almost  every  day  for  the  first  two 
weeks  there  was  a  marriage  on  board  (as  also  took  place  on  the 
Capitana) ,  until  almost  no  unmarried  women  were  left,  and  each 
marriage  was  a  fiesta.  The  four  ships  had  sailed  through  many 
days  of  bright,  brisk  and  comfortable  weather,  with  the  Capitana 
leading  far  ahead,  the  two  little  ships  in  between,  and  the  Al- 
miranta bringing  up  the  rear.  There  might  be,  as  it  were,  several 
weathers  in  a  single  day,  from  misty  morning  to  a  noontide  of 
roving,  white,  soft  clouds,  to  a  pellucid  and  cloudless  twilight; 
or  again  one  weather  might  seize  three  days  in  its  mighty  grasp, 
with  the  wind  a  noble,  large  and  loud  rover  of  the  sea,  crying 
with  a  voice  of  passion  among  the  ropes  and  a  cannon  crack 
among  the  sails,  but  not  yet  the  terrible  beast  of  storm.  And  her 
husband  was  noble  in  his  command  of  the  ship  by  day  and  he 
was  passionate  in  ravaging  her  by  night.  The  audacity  of  his 
manhood  snatched  her  out  of  Isabel's  shadow  and  held  her  in 
his  ring  of  radiance  and  pleasure. 

Each  night  the  four  ships  would  draw  close  together;  they 
would  hang  out  their  lanterns,  and  sailing  softly  each  could  see 
the  lights  of  the  others.  Almost  every  morning  the  captains  of 
the  other  three  went  aboard  the  Capitana  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Governor.  Mariana  sometimes  accompanied  Lope  de 
Vega  on  these  visits,  and  clung  to  his  arm  so  as  to  remain  free 
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of  Isabel  and  her  brothers;  but  she  felt  more  a  woman  when 
she  stayed  on  her  own  ship. 

The  day  came  sooner  than  they  expected  on  which  they 
sighted  some  islands,  and  the  Governor  announced  them  to  be  the 
Solomons.  There  was  rejoicing  and  feasting  on  all  the  decks, 
almost  a  debauch  of  provisions,  with  Te  Deums  and  banners. 
But  they  landed  and  found  these  were  not  the  Solomons.  The 
Governor  named  them  the  Marquesas,  in  honor  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  and  the  ships  lingered  there  for  warm  and  easy  days, 
replenishing  their  stores  of  water,  but  perhaps  using  more  than 
they  restored,  for  all  seemed  easy.  The  women  from  the  ships 
were  able  to  walk  on  the  beach,  for  the  natives  were  mild  and 
delightful.  The  natives,  whose  bodies  were  not  disguised  by 
clothes,  were  handsome,  almost  white,  and  the  women  often  as 
beautiful  as  the  women  of  Lima.  One  radiant  girl  with  red  hair 
and  a  youth  of  noble  carriage  were  thought  by  some  perhaps 
to  be  angels.  A  number  of  the  voyagers  even  wanted  to  make 
a  colony  there,  but  the  islands  were  small  and  seemed  better 
for  dalliance  than  for  fortune. 

They  killed  about  two  hundred  natives. 

But  cruel  as  they  were,  they  were  also  human,  and  all  was 
not  a  visitation  of  their  pleasure  and  death  to  others.  The 
Governor  sowed  seed  of  corn  in  the  soil  of  the  island,  and  the 
Vicar  blessed  the  sowing;  and  surely  some  native  women  met 
by  soldiers  in  the  forest  would  bring  forth  babies  with  Spanish 
noses. 

The  day  to  sail  on  came,  and  the  Capitana  led  the  way.  They 
sailed  westward  and  westward,  day  after  day,  until  the  quest 
began  to  seem  illimitable. 

And  here  Mariana's  daydreams  stopped.  There  was  no  more 
delight  to  remember. 

But  in  her  night  dreams,  if  they  were  dreams,  she  shifted  to 
visions  more  stark  than  dreams.  She  saw  the  days  of  the  voyage 
wear  on,  the  nights  wear  on,  and  many  grow  weary.  The  voyage 
was  endless,  and  only  death  was  certain.  Now  not  the  airy  de- 
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light  of  the  weather,  but  the  implacable  hardness  of  the  sea 
awed  the  mind.  One  grew  conscious  of  this  hardness  in  the  way 
a  wave  smote  the  bow  or  came  from  behind  and  slammed  the 
poop.  Even  in  the  indolent  undulance  of  long-rolling  waters  the 
eye  could  detect,  the  nerves  apprehend  a  massive  hardness. 
More  fluid  than  the  earth,  the  sea  was  yet  a  vast  and  hard  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and,  unlike  the  earth,  was  constantly  ready 
to  smite  and  swallow  floating  prey.  The  Isles  of  Solomon  had 
fled,  had  been  passed  by  or  had  been  broken  up  and  sunk  by 
the  hard  beating  of  the  sea.  To  call  himself  Marques  and  ad- 
vance his  relatives,  the  sailors  said  and  the  soldiers  said,  the 
Governor  had  taken  them  with  too  little  biscuit  and  too  little 
water  to  perish  in  the  great  gulf  or  to  go  to  the  bottom  and  fish 
for  those  wonderful  pearls  he  had  talked  about.  Neither  Chief 
Pilot  Quiros,  the  other  pilots  nor  the  Governor  knew  where 
they  were  or  where  they  were  going.  There  was  neither  honor 
nor  life,  but  only  motion  in  space,  with  death  before  and  be- 
neath and  behind.  They  would  never  find  land.  They  would 
never  find  peace.  All  was  mistrust,  as  in  a  house  with  no  doors 
and  with  no  tokens  of  friendship  between  them.  They  had 
sailed  beyond  God.  And  all  of  them  were  damned  to  mean- 
ingless motion  until  the  sails  and  the  masts  and  the  hulls  rotted 
on  the  green  and  blue  water  wastes  of  the  terrible  and  indif- 
ferent sea.  They  who  sought  only  the  finite  of  gold  and  pearls 
found  themselves  in  communion  with  the  illimitable.  They  had 
sailed  beyond  God.   It  was  worse  than  death. 

On  the  Almiranta  the  water  was  nearly  gone.  Nine  jars  were 
left,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  souls  were  aboard.  People 
looked  hard  at  one  another's  mouths  to  see  if  any  lips  might  be 
wet.  Without  telling  the  Governor — and  especially  not  Isabel — 
Mariana's  husband  had  ordered  the  slaughter  of  pigs  and  sheep 
and  finally  of  mares  and  stallion  to  save  water  for  men  and 
women.  There  was  flesh  to  cook,  but  all  the  firewood  had  been 
used,  and  they  were  now  burning  furniture  and  boards  from 
the  rails  and  decks. 
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So  it  was  when  Lope  de  Vega  took  Mariana  with  him  on  a 
visit  to  the  Capitana,  to  plead  with  the  Governor  for  three 
things. 

"In  God's  name,"  he  said,  "do  not  lose  sight  of  us,  but  stay 
by  us,  for  our  rigging  rots,  our  ship  is  crank  and  we  cannot  sail 
as  fast  as  before." 

Isabel  nodded  and  the  Governor  agreed. 

"Give  us  a  boatload  of  wood,  for  we  are  burning  the  very 
ship  in  our  cook  fires." 

Isabel  shook  her  head,  but  the  Governor  granted  a  load  of 
wood. 

"In  Christ's  name,  give  us  water.  We  have  nine  jars  left  for 
a  hundred  and  eighty  souls." 

Isabel  said,  "No." 

Quiros  said,  "We  have  four  hundred  jars  full  and  could  spare 
fifty  or  even  a  hundred." 

"Most  of  the  water  belongs  to  the  Governor,  not  to  the  ship 
or  common  stores,"  Isabel  pointed  out.  "It  is  ours,  and  we  may 
need  it.  Further,  I  do  not  believe  the  Admiral  is  as  low  on  water 
as  he  says.  He  has  fifty  jars  or  more  hidden  away." 

"Several  got  broken.  Others  leaked.  There  are  nine  left  full." 

"Then  you  have  wasted  water,  and  the  fault  is  yours." 

"Madam,"  Lope  de  Vega  said,  "my  wife,  your  sister,  had  no 
water  last  night,  nor  again  this  morning,  for  she  gave  her  cup 
each  time  to  one  who  was  thirsting." 

"And  how  about  you?" 

"It  was  to  me  that  she  gave  her  water.  I  had  gone  too  long 
without  any  ration,  and  could  not  sail  the  ship." 

In  spite  of  all  these  things,  Isabel  was  mistrustful  and  ada- 
mant. In  the  low,  fierce  voice  of  greed  that  wipes  out  all  joy 
and  tenderness  between  people  she  persuaded  the  Governor  to 
refuse  to  give  water. 

Lope  de  Vega  said,  "I'll  return  to  my  ship  and  sail  with  my 
people.  Pray  God  we  meet  with  land  before  we  die  of  thirst." 

He  went  to  the  rail  to  climb  down  to  his  boat,  which  had  been 
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loaded  with  dry  wood,  and  Mariana  went  with  him.  At  the  rail 
he  embraced  Mariana,  then  pushed  her  back.  Before  she  fell, 
Quiros  caught  and  held  her.  Lope  de  Vega  leaped  down  into 
the  boat  and  made  his  oarsmen  pull  away  from  the  ship. 

He  stood  on  the  dry  pile  of  firewood  and  called  back  to  Mari- 
ana, who  was  struggling  to  free  herself  from  Quiros  and  leap 
after  her  husband  into  the  sea. 

"Pray  for  me,  Mariana!  You  at  least  have  some  right  to 
God's  water,  though  it  be  in  your  sister's  jars!  Drink,  my 
beloved!    Live!    And,  in  Christ's  name,  pray  for  us  all!" 

And  so  for  three  days,  without  speaking  once  to  Isabel,  Mari- 
ana stood  at  the  rail  on  the  Capitana  and  watched  the  Almiranta 
as  it  sailed  out  on  the  blue-green  waters  of  the  Coral  Sea. 

On  the  fourth  day  there  was  seen  ahead  a  mass  of  dark  smoke 
or  dense  fog  riding  on  the  sea  like  a  curtain  of  death  and  mys- 
tery. At  Quiros'  orders,  given  with  warnings  to  beware  of 
reefs,  the  ships  sailed  gingerly  toward  the  dark  mass,  which 
might  conceal  land.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from 
the  Capitana,  the  lights  of  the  other  ships  could  be  seen.  Then, 
below  the  stars,  the  cloud  thickened  and  stretched  out  on  the 
portside.  The  fog  raised  its  curtain  in  the  form  of  a  dense 
downpour  of  rain,  which,  passing,  revealed  all  the  stars  and  a 
volcano  rising  out  of  the  sea.  From  the  Capitana  could  be 
seen,  at  some  distance,  the  light  of  the  galiot,  and,  at  another 
distance,  the  light  of  the  frigate.  No  light  of  the  Almiranta  was 
to  be  seen,  neither  against  the  black  bulk  of  the  volcano  nor  on 
the  far  and  wide  plain  of  the  black,  heavy  sea. 

Mariana  screamed. 

The  Vicar  came  out  and  led  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the  van- 
ished ship.  It  was  remembered  well  how  it  had  been  stolen 
from  its  owners  in  Peru,  and  how  the  priest  who  had  been  part 
owner  of  the  cargo  had  cursed  it. 

At  dawn  an  Inca  woman,  who  loved  a  soldier  on  the  lost  ship, 
raised  her  voice  in  ululation  to  the  sun  god  for  the  death  of  her 
lover. 
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Mariana  sobbed  until  she  was  exhausted,  but  would  not  leave 
the  deck. 

And  at  dawn,  as  light  widened  their  view  of  the  outspread 
realms  of  water,  they  saw  not  only  the  steep  and  barren  slopes 
of  the  volcano  rising  out  of  the  sea,  but  also  the  green  and 
lovely  land  of  Santa  Cruz  Island  to  the  south. 

But  nowhere  in  sunlight  or  shadow,  on  the  sea  or  against  the 
land,  could  anyone  see  hull  or  sail  of  the  Almiranta. 

The  Governor  was  ill.  He  had  sat  up  all  night  in  his  private 
cabin,  waiting  for  Quiros  to  come  tell  him  the  Almiranta9 s  light 
had  been  sighted.  But  Quiros  did  not  come,  for  the  light  was 
never  seen. 

For  hours  the  Governor  sat  beside  his  table  rather  than  be- 
hind it,  for  in  that  way  he  could  dispose  his  body  more  comfort- 
ably— sidewise  in  his  chair,  with  his  weight  on  his  right  hip, 
one  elbow  on  the  table,  and  his  legs  stretched  out,  the  left  foot 
resting  on  the  floor  farther  from  the  chair  than  the  right.  He 
had  written  some  words  and  figures  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
sometimes  he  stared  at  them.  The  spaces  around  his  eyes  looked 
tired.  It  was  a  sign  of  his  moral  fatigue. 

The  words  Mendana  stared  at  on  the  paper  were  his  own 
honest  words: 

"I  have  423  jars  of  water  for  207  souls.  They  had  9  jars  of 
water  for  181  souls.  I  have  sinned.  I  have  enough  water  to 
have  given  them  50  or  more  jars.  Uxorious!  My  own  after- 
thought proves  my  own  justice  to  have  been  a  crime." 

He  struggled  all  night  to  find  relief  from  inward  sickness 
of  soul,  if  possible,  by  justifying  to  himself  what  he  had  done. 
Several  times  he  uttered  aloud  one  word  in  a  bitter  groan: 

"Uxorious  .  .  ." 

Quiros  did  not  come  in  from  the  deep  blackness  of  his  watch. 
Mariana  came  in  once  and  cursed  him.  Isabel  took  her  away. 
The  Governor  covered  his  eyes  with  a  hand,  not  wanting  to  look 
at  either  woman.  One  hundred  eighty-one  lives  were  being  sac- 
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rificed  to  the  weakness  of  a  man  too  uxorious  to  overrule  his 
wife's  passionate  greed,  sacrificed  to  the  despair  and  anger  gen- 
erated by  an  immoral  decision. 

The  old  man  slackened  in  his  chair;  one  arm  on  the  table,  his 
weight  on  his  elbow  and  right  hip,  and  his  massive  head  hung  to 
the  right;  there,  except  for  slow  breathing,  with  his  heavy  lips 
slightly  parted,  he  sat  motionless  while  tears  welled  up  in  his 
wide-open  eyes  and  ran  down  his  cheeks  into  his  beard. 

The  Governor  did  not  even  try  to  adjust  his  heavy  figure  to 
the  roll  of  the  ship,  which  caused  wine  in  a  carafe  on  the  table 
to  toss  from  side  to  side. 

The  beat  of  his  heart  was  sluggish,  and  he  opened  the  gates 
of  his  will  to  any  coming  of  death. 

But  he  came  out  on  deck  in  the  morning  and  ordered  the 
frigate  to  sail  around  the  volcano  in  search  of  the  lost  ship. 
Soon  after  the  frigate  came  back,  with  no  word  of  the  lost  ship; 
and  while  one  day  and  another  they  were  coasting  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz  to  find  a  good  harbor,  the  volcano  blew  up  with  the 
terror  and  majesty  of  angry  fire  spewed  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

Their  hearts  were  made  hollow  by  the  loss  of  the  ship,  by  the 
loss  of  their  companions. 

Mariana's  misery,  anxiety  and  grief  were  of  a  hysterical 
quality  until  the  volcano  erupted.  Then  her  soul  shuddered 
with  the  real  and  irrevocable  shock  of  her  husband's  death.  She 
cried  out:  "The  ship  has  drowned  in  fire,  and  all  are  dead!" 

Then  it  was  remembered  that  the  captain  of  the  frigate  had 
seen  a  cove  in  the  slopes  of  the  volcano  which  he  dared  not 
enter,  for  the  tide  was  low  and  the  surf  fatal.  The  Almiranta 
might  have  been  caught  and  concealed  in  that  cove. 

Nothing  was  sure. 

But  to  Mariana  the  ignivomous  mountain  was  a  flaming  image 
of  Hell,  and  all  was  sure  to  her. 

By  day  her  pain  was  sweet  and  moving  to  such  as  Quiros, 
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who  noticed  it.  There  was  a  sorrow  of  infinite  exhaustion  in 
her  shoulders,  in  her  hand  gestures,  in  her  voice.  She  obeyed 
Isabel  like  a  broken  child. 

But  no  one  knew  what  she  suffered  alone  at  night. 

Mariana  slept  alone  in  a  small,  dark  inside  cabin  of  the 
Capitana.  This  room  was  the  threshold  of  Hell,  and  the  gates 
of  sleep  were  the  gates  of  agony.  For  each  night  now  when  the 
utter  blackness  came,  the  blackness  was  rent  by  fire  and  Mari- 
ana was  visited  by  her  husband,  the  Admiral  Lope  de  Vega, 
drenched  in  flame. 

She  entered  the  room  at  night  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  and 
closed  the  door  and  set  the  candle  on  a  shelf  and  trembled  in 
solitude  in  the  first  struggle  of  the  night.  Her  personal  object 
of  worship,  a  small  replica  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Golden 
Hair  which  Lorenzo  had  bought  for  her  years  ago  in  Seville, 
had  been  lost  with  the  Almiranta,  and  in  this  room  where  her 
soul  was  tried  she  had  no  image  of  divine  power  before  which 
to  set  her  lighted  candle.  She  had  only  her  own  rosary,  which 
came  from  Peru.  The  beads  were  of  turquoise,  but  the  chain  was 
of  gold  and  the  crucifix  was  of  heavy  gold;  and  the  figure  of 
Christ,  carved  in  ivory  and  nailed  to  the  heavy  gold  cross  with 
golden  nails,  had  a  primitive  majesty  in  anguish  that  somehow 
seemed  older  than  Christianity,  for,  indeed,  it  seemed  eternal. 
She  could  hang  this  crucifix  on  the  wall,  set  the  candle  before  it, 
sink  to  her  knees  and  pray  her  prayers  so  long  as  the  candle 
burned.  Or  she  could  still  wear  the  rosary  as  she  did  all  day,  and 
clutch  the  crucifix  against  her  breast  and  pray  her  prayers  so  long 
as  the  candle  burned.  That  was  her  choice.  Hanging  the  crucifix 
on  the  wall  left  her  feeling  spiritually  naked  and  utterly  vulner- 
able to  the  visitations  of  fire  that  came  when  the  candle  sputtered 
out  and  blackness  enclosed  her.  She  felt  safer  when  she  wore 
and  clutched  the  cross  and  never  on  first  entering  the  room 
had  the  courage  to  relinquish  it.  But  then  her  soul  told  her 
that  unless  she  hung  the  cross  upon  the  wall  and  rendered  her- 
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self  spiritually  naked  and  utterly  vulnerable  to  all  the  disasters 
of  blackness  and  fire,  the  others — the  others — would  have  no 
one  to  pray  for  them.  And  night  after  night  the  young  woman, 
in  the  agony  and  solitude  of  her  own  sense  of  ineradicable  sin, 
her  dark  eyes  distended  with  tears  and  fright,  made  the  same 
choice.  For  the  sake  of  the  others — the  others — she  stripped 
herself  spiritually  naked  and  hung  the  image  of  Christ  on  the 
wall,  and  set  the  candle  before  it,  and  sank  to  her  knees,  and 
prayed  for  them  all  in  sacrificial  anguish  until  the  candle  sput- 
tered out  and  she  fell  into  blackness  of  an  exhaustion  that  did 
not  remove  suffering  and  into  a  trance  that  was  not  sleep  but 
a  journey  to  Hell. 

For  Lope  de  Vega,  her  husband,  came  drenched  in  flame  to 
take  her  by  the  hand.  He  was  noble,  indeed,  in  his  garment  of 
quenchless  fire  which  did  not  even  singe  his  beard,  although  the 
agony  of  his  face  was  absolute.  She  would  not  deny  his  leading 
hand,  and  laid  her  hand  in  his  palm  of  flame;  and  he  led  her 
across  black  waters  to  an  auto-da-fe  of  appalling  majesty  that 
took  place  on  a  burning  sea.  In  a  great  arc  before  a  black  volcano 
spewing  fire  out  of  Hell  so  that  it  poured  down  upon  the  waters 
was  a  great  fleet  of  ships  and  every  ship  was  on  fire — the  hulls, 
the  decks,  the  rigging,  the  sails  all  aflame — but  none  was  con- 
sumed. And  her  husband  in  his  garment  of  flame  led  her  from 
ship  to  ship.  The  Almiranta  was  there  on  fire,  and  all  aboard, 
blazing  in  yellow  garments,  as  in  an  auto-da-fe  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Spain,  greeted  her  with  cries  of  "Pray!  Pray!"  The 
Capitana  was  there,  too,  and  the  frigate  and  the  galiot,  and  a 
thousand  ships  of  fire,  peopled  by  the  kings  and  queens,  the 
princes  and  prelates,  and  the  folk  of  Europe.  The  Catholic 
Kings,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  burned  on  a  ship  in  gorgeous 
majesty,  and  Charles  and  Philip,  and  kings  and  queens  from 
England,  France,  and  all  the  principalities  of  Europe,  all  cry- 
ing out  "Pray!  Pray!"  And  often  the  great  Queens  Isabella  of 
Spain,  Katherine  of  England  or  the  de  Medici  Queen  of  France, 
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changed  before  her  eyes  in  the  quenchless  writhing  of  fire  into 
her  sister  Isabel. 

But  Isabel  never  cried  out  "Pray!    Prayl" 

And  all  were  there,  the  Hell-makers  all.  She  did  not  know 
their  names,  but  all  were  there,  royal,  clerical  or  common ;  Tor- 
quemada  and  Luther,  Calvin  and  Loyola,  Machiavelli  and  his 
princes  and  the  popes  and  the  artists  and  the  kings  and  the 
queens,  Elizabeth  and  Henry,  Francis  and  Philip  and  the  Iron 
Duke  Alba.  And  even  the  good  men  and  sweet  men  were  there, 
whose  names  she  knew  not,  yet  knew  them :  Erasmus  and  More 
and  Colet  and  Vives.  All  those  of  the  sword  and  the  crosier  and 
the  scepter  and  the  pen,  those  fighting  and  burning  and  killing 
each  other  on  the  wastelands  of  the  intellect  for  purposes  less 
than  God,  thus  making  sure  and  for  certain  of  the  reign  of  Hell 
on  earth.  And  all  of  these  cried:  "Pray!   Pray!" 

But  finally  the  Admiral  led  her  with  his  burning  hand  and 
his  body  aflame  to  a  great  throne  set  at  the  focus  of  the  arc  of 
ships,  a  throne  of  flames  set  upon  the  blackness  of  burning  water 
and  drenched  with  falling  fire  from  the  volcano.  And  there  sat 
the  queen  of  Hell,  gazing  upon  this  splendor  of  the  auto-da-fe  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Mariana's  father  and  mother  sat  at  her 
feet,  and  her  brothers  stood  by  her  side,  and  the  queen  of  Hell 
was  her  sister  Isabel.  Isabel! 

And  always  Lope  de  Vega  said,  "I  have  brought  your  sister, 
Mariana,  your  child-sister  Mariana,  who  is  thirsting  for  cool, 
pure  water.  Give  her  to  drink! " 

And  the  queen  of  Hell,  all  aflame,  said,  "No.  For  the  water 
is  mine.  All  mine." 

Then  Lope  de  Vega  cried  out,  "We  thirst!  We  burn!  Pray 
for  us  all,  Mariana!    Pray!" 

And  Mariana  stood  spiritually  naked  in  the  midst  of  all  hor- 
rors, and  stretched  up  her  arms  into  the  rain  of  fire  and  cried  out, 
"Mother  of  God!   O  Mother  of  God!" 

And  down  through  the  curtains  of  fire  from  the  black  vault 
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above  with  blackness  all  around  came  the  Mother  of  God,  of  the 
Golden  Hair,  bearing  a  chalice  in  Her  immaculate  hands.  And 
she  said  with  tender  compassion,  "Drink,  child,  drink/' 

And  Mariana  touched  her  lips  to  the  chalice,  which  was  not 
full  of  water,  but  brimful  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

And  Mariana  could  not  drink,  for  it  was  the  blood  of  God, 
and  her  lips  were  on  fire  and  her  sin  was  too  great. 

Now  even  Isabel,  queen  of  Hell  on  her  throne  of  fire,  threw 
her  burning  arm  before  her  burning  face  and  cried  "Pray! 
Pray!" 

But  Mariana  turned  all  black  and  afire  in  her  own  sight  and 
could  not  drink. 

Then  Isabel  moved  aside,  and  Mariana  sat  on  the  throne, 
herself  the  queen  of  Hell.  And  a  great  cry  arose  from  all  the 
blazing  reaches  of  the  holocaust  upon  the  black  and  flaming  sea, 
from  the  countless  souls  on  the  thousands  of  burning  ships: 
"She  would  not  save  us.  Her  sin  was  too  great!" 

But  the  Mother  of  God,  with  the  chalice  in  Her  hands,  knelt 
tenderly  before  Mariana,  queen  of  Hell,  and  offered  the  drink 
again. 

Mariana  said,  "Give  it  to  the  others.  The  others!  Let  me 
burn." 

But  the  Mother  of  God  rose  in  a  spiritual  splendor  to  Her  feet 
and  said,  in  a  voice  of  divine  compassion:  "Each  soul  must  be 
the  first  to  be  saved." 


Again  and  again  the  vision  ended  there,  and  Mariana  recov- 
ered the  lesser  identity  of  her  conscious  self,  lying  alone  on  the 
black  floor  of  her  black  cabin,  sobbing  great  sobs  from  the 
depths  of  her  belly  and  the  cavern  of  her  breast. 

For  her  soul  knew  the  truth.  If  only,  while  she  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Hell,  she  could  take  the  Holy  Grail  from  the  hands 
of  the  Mother  of  God  and  drink,  then  the  blood  of  Christ  would 
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be  the  pure,  cool  water  of  Paradise,  and  all  the  flames  of  Hell 
would  be  quenched.  For  all  of  Hell  burns  in  each  soul,  and  by 
each  soul  all  the  waters  of  Paradise  may  be  received  to  quench 
out  Hell  with  divine  peace  in  the  love  of  God.  But  it  could  never 
be  another  soul  first.  Each  soul  must  be  first  to  be  saved. 

Her  soul  knew  the  truth,  and  sobs  wracked  her  body  in  the 
blackness  of  night. 
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Quiros  took  the  side  of  reason. 

Isabel  had  told  him,  while  the  cannon  was  still  hot  from  firing 
the  shot  over  the  settlement,  that  a  man  afraid  to  take  sides 
was  worthless.  This  same  judgment  was  passed  on  Erasmus 
by  many  of  his  passionate  contemporaries.  Erasmus  had  tried 
to  still  violence  in  the  society  of  Europe  by  appealing  to  and 
taking  the  side  of  reason.  He  had  a  humane  vision  of  a  Europe 
harmonized  in  spirit  and  in  policy.  Either  face  to  face  or  by 
correspondence  he  was  acquainted  with  the  chief  wreckers  of 
Europe.  He  pointed  out  to  Catholic  pope,  emperor  and  king  that 
there  were  a  good  many  reasons  for  reform  in  the  Church.  He 
pointed  out  to  schismatics,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin,  Henry  VIII, 
Tyndale  and  others,  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  subvert  au- 
thority in  the  name  of  reform.  He  pointed  out  that  bigotry  was 
not  scholarship,  that  passion  was  not  liberty  and  that  violence 
was  not  reason.  He  did  his  best  to  liberate  reason  both  from 
the  intellectual  strictness  of  theology  and  from  the  bonds  of 
passion.  But  the  veils  of  anger  thickened  between  folk  who  had 
lost  their  common  spiritual  binding,  and  they  would  not  listen 
to  reason.  The  poor,  cultured,  scholarly,  humane  and  reason- 
able man  traversed  Europe  from  London  to  Rome,  now  here 
now  there;  he  edited  books  in  Basel,  wrote  books  in  Rotterdam, 
retranslated  the  New  Testament,  formulated  education,  wrote 
countless  letters.  And  Europe  was  more  sick  with  violence 
when  he  died  than  when  he  began.  When  it  was  Erasmus  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  of  Europe  in  a  century  of  wrath,  reason  was 
not  enough.  It  was  not  man  who  had  been  liberated,  but  pas- 
sion which  had  been  set  free. 

Liberated  passion  darkened  the  face  of  Europe. 
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Quiros  was  immersed  in  a  small  society  of  people  face  to  face. 
It  was  obvious  to  him  that  unity,  harmony,  honor,  justice  and 
mutual  labor  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This  was  the  side 
of  reason,  and  that  is  where  he  stood. 

He  did  a  good  thing  for  the  reunification  of  the  whole 
enterprise. 

The  mutinous  soldiers  had  maliciously  killed  a  few  natives, 
hoping  to  stir  up  larger  violence.  But  Malope,  who  had  great 
influence,  had  urged  his  people  to  withdraw  and  avoid  rather 
than  to  gather  and  attack. 

Quiros  got  the  Governor's  permission  to  take  the  galleon's 
big  boat  in  search  of  food.  He  took  twenty  men  in  the  boat 
with  him  and  cruised  along  the  rim  of  the  bay  for  some  distance 
before  landing  near  a  native  village.  He  left  four  arquebusiers 
to  guard  the  boat  and  led  the  others  to  the  village,  where  he 
found  only  one  man  and  a  little  boy,  the  others  having  fled  into 
the  forest.  He  entered  and  searched  the  houses,  but  no  food  was 
found.  Then  he  heard  shots,  and  led  his  men  on  the  double 
back  to  the  beach.  There  he  found  Malope  with  two  canoes 
full  of  followers;  the  shots  had  only  been  a  signal,  for  Malope 
was  friendly,  and  said,  "Friends,  come  with  me  and  eat." 

Malope  and  his  followers  disembarked  and  led  Quiros  and  his 
men  along  forest  paths  to  a  place  where  he  had  many  pigs  and 
other  food. 

Quiros  had  a  talent  for  friendship  with  the  natives.  He  really 
believed  they  were  men  with  souls,  who  had  as  great  a  right  to 
life  and  salvation  as  did  he.  Arrangements  were  made  at  this 
place  for  natives  to  collect  food  to  be  picked  up  later  in  the  day 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Then  with  Malope  he  went  back  to  the  beach,  and  again 
cruised  along  the  shore,  going  from  part  to  part,  from  village 
to  village.  More  natives  and  canoes  joined  the  party.  Each  vil- 
lage promised  to  gather  food.  When  they  came  to  a  warlike 
village  where  the  natives  threatened  to  fight  and  Malope  was 
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undecided  which  to  favor,  Quiros  drew  his  dagger  and  held  it  at 
Malope's  throat,  so  that  Malope  dared  command  the  warlike 
natives  to  keep  peace.  They  then  offered  food,  and  invited  the 
Spaniards  to  go  on  a  party  with  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bay  to  shoot  enemies  and  pigs.  Quiros  declined  the  invitation. 
Other  natives  pointed  to  birds  and  asked  the  Spaniards  to  shoot 
them;  but  Quiros  was  reasonable  and  persuaded  his  men  not 
to  shoot. 

"A  bird  is  a  small  target.  If  you  shoot  and  miss,  they  will 
lose  their  respect  for  our  guns,  which  they  believe  are  magic. 
They  are  not  all  friendly  out  of  reason  and  love,  like  Malope." 

The  expedition  left  the  shore,  rested  and  drank  at  a  pure 
spring.  It  then  went  into  the  forest  and  onto  a  plateau,  and  in 
all  the  villages  Malope's  lordship  was  respected,  even  increased. 

In  the  end,  returning  by  the  route  they  had  come,  picking  up 
supplies  on  the  way,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  a  long  file  of  a  hun- 
dred natives  carrying  stores  of  food  for  the  Spaniards — pigs, 
bananas,  roasted  roots,  coconuts,  fresh  water  in  big  drum  of 
bamboo,  almonds,  biscuits,  palm  mats.  They  came  out  of  the 
forest  and  filed  along  the  beach  toward  other  natives  who  waited 
in  the  shadows  of  their  canoes.  They  were  a  long  line,  not  of 
slaves  doing  labor,  but  of  upright  friends  bearing  gifts. 

Finally  the  Spaniards  had  their  boat  loaded  with  provisions. 
Quiros  embraced  Malope,  and  Malope's  three  plumes  tossed 
above  the  head  of  Quiros.  Malope  told  Quiros  to  embrace  the 
Governor  for  him  and  to  come  again  when  food  was  needed. 

When  Quiros  reached  the  galleon  and  had  the  provisions 
hoisted  on  board  out  of  the  boat  to  make  a  broad,  good  pile  on 
deck,  many  were  pleased.  But  some  said,  "It  is  not  much.  It's 
not  too  good,  either.  Let  us  go  ashore  and  take,  burn,  kill,  for 
these  natives  are  dogs.  We  did  not  come  from  Peru  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing." 

Quiros  replied  with  reason:  "Does  not  a  boatload  of  food 
which  cost  no  money,  and  given  with  good  will  and  re-estab- 
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lishing  our  friendship  with  Malope,  the  chief  among  their  chiefs, 
seem  a  matter  for  gratitude?  Some  of  you  make  it  appear  that 
the  natives  are  Christians  and  we  are  the  ungrateful  dogs." 

The  Governor — being  sick  that  day,  too — got  up  from  his 
sickbed  to  survey  the  good  heaps  of  provisions  and  to  see  them 
fairly  distributed  among  all  the  people  of  the  three  ships.  In 
spite  of  Isabel's  notion  of  the  rights  of  the  Marques  and  Gov- 
ernor, he  said  plainly,  "For  myself  I  do  not  take  the  King's 
fifth,  but  only  my  small  and  equal  share  as  a  companion." 

And  then,  at  Quiros'  request,  the  Governor  sent  a  messenger 
ashore  to  tell  the  Colonel  and  the  Captain  General  that  Quiros 
had  re-established  friendship  with  Malope  for  the  good  of  all 
and  to  command  enforcement  among  all  soldiers  and  colonists 
of  a  strict  order  not  to  molest  the  natives  in  any  way. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  an  action  such  as  this,  for  the  good  of  all, 
which  had  taken  place  only  a  few  days  ago,  Isabel  told  Quiros 
that  because  he  wouldn't  take  sides  he  was  worthless.  He  was 
a  lonely  man  by  nature  and  by  profession,  and  such  an  unjust 
accusation  hurt  his  feelings;  lacking  a  close  companion  with 
whom  to  talk  it  out,  he  had  to  ease  the  pain  with  his  own  pa- 
tience. His  night  was  certainly  not  so  shattering  as  Mariana's 
night.  He  tossed  on  his  bed  and  slept  poorly,  but  before  daylight 
he  was  able  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  hate 
Isabel  simply  because  she  was  unreasonable. 

But  he  did,  for  all  their  sakes,  fear  what  she  might  do.  And 
violence  very  nearly  broke  out  in  the  morning  when  the  Colonel 
came  aboard. 

The  Colonel  came  on  board  with  his  lieutenant,  Juan  Buitra- 
go  and  his  sergeant  major,  Luis  Moran.  He  was  thoroughly 
angry  at  the  Governor  for  having  fired  cannon  shot  over  the 
barracks  at  night.  Though  Quiros  tried  to  stop  him,  the  Colonel 
shoved  his  way  across  the  deck,  up  the  poop  ladder  and  right 
into  the  saloon,  where  the  Governor  and  Isabel  were  finishing 
a  morning  drink  of  cocoa  from  their  private  stores.    Pancha, 
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the  servant  girl,  backed  into  a  corner  as  the  angry  men  entered. 
Quiros  came  in  with  them. 

The  Governor  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  red  with  rage. 

"What's  this,  Colonel?  You  break  into  my  presence!  You  fail 
to  remove  your  hat!  I  have  reason  enough  to  have  you  stran- 
gled and  hung  from  the  mast." 

"I  have  two  men  with  me  to  prevent  that.  Are  you  my  Gov- 
ernor and  General,  or  are  you  an  enemy  declaring  war  between 
the  people  on  the  ships  and  those  on  shore?  You  fired  the  can- 
non at  the  camp  last  night.  What  does  it  mean?" 

Isabel,  too,  was  on  her  feet.  "How  dare  you  insult  us  like 
this?  You  ordered  your  soldiers  to  fire  at  the  King's  ship,  which 
is  treason.  Then  you  fired  off  shots  in  the  night.  Who  were  you 
murdering?  My  brothers?" 

"Your  brothers!  You!  Who  leads  this  expedition?  If  it  is 
the  Governor,  I'll  take  off  my  hat  and  obey  his  orders." 

The  Governor's  rage  had  passed,  and  left  him  pale  and  weary. 
"The  cannon  were  fired  at  my  orders,  Colonel.  You  must  flog 
the  men  who  shot  at  the  King's  ship." 

"No  one  on  shore  noticed  who  they  were.  They  might  have 
been  two  of  Captain  Lorenzo's  rascals." 

"That's  a  lie!"  Isabel  snapped. 

"Everything's  a  lie,"  the  Colonel  retorted.  "The  self-seeking 
of  certain  persons  put  an  end  to  truth  before  we  left  Peru." 

Quiros  had  come  over  to  take  his  position  beside  the  Gover- 
nor. He  said,  "The  Governor  and  the  Marquesa  are  unarmed. 
I  have  my  sword.  You  gentlemen  have  three  swords.  But  you 
are  soldiers,  sworn  to  serve  His  Majesty,  the  King.  In  the  Gov- 
ernor's presence  we  are  in  the  King's  presence." 

This  cock-a-doodle-do  posture  of  the  little  Pilot,  with  its  com- 
ic air  of  an  almost  theatrical  piety,  was  just  the  sort  of  thing 
in  Quiros  that  roused  the  Colonel's  contempt,  for  to  the  Colonel 
pretentious  posture  without  superior  force  was  military  non- 
sense.  The  Colonel  snorted.   And  yet,  because  Quiros  really 
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meant  that  the  sacredness  of  the  King  was  in  question  and 
might  be  fool  enough  to  defend  the  issue,  one  sword  against 
three,  the  Colonel,  having  already  relieved  his  temper,  was  more 
amenable  to  his  lifetime  code  of  honor.  He  removed  his  hat. 
His  companions  removed  theirs. 

"If  your  Lordship  wants  order  restored,"  the  Colonel  said, 
"you  must  come  and  rule  the  colony  from  the  shore.  I  will  obey 
your  Lordship,  but  there  are  too  many  ashore  who  will  not 
obey  me." 

"Enough.  Go!"  Mendana  dismissed  them. 

The  three  men  bowed  to  the  Governor,  and  started  from  the 
room.  As  soon  as  they  were  through  the  door,  Isabel  seized 
her  husband's  arm  and  shook  it. 

"Kill  him  or  have  him  killed  before  he  gets  off  the  ship.  What 
more  do  you  want?  He  has  fallen  into  your  hands.  There  are 
twenty  on  deck  to  help." 

"No." 

"If  not,  I  will  kill  him  with  this  knife." 

She  seized  a  sharp  knife  from  the  table  and  started  for  the 
door.  Quiros  was  ahead  of  her.  Pancha  from  her  corner  watched 
with  big  eyes. 

The  Governor,  again  red  with  rage,  shouted,  "No!" 

Quiros  was  in  the  doorway,  with  Isabel  trying  to  push  past 
him.   She  stopped  at  Mendana's  violent  shout  of  veto. 

"Give  me  that  knife!"  Mendana  roared  at  Isabel.  "There's 
a  difference  between  justice  and  treachery!" 

Quiros  had  never  believed  he  would  see  such  a  thing.  Isabel 
crossed  the  room,  gave  her  husband  the  knife,  then  went  out 
on  the  balcony  behind  him  to  stare  at  the  bay. 

Quiros  approached  the  Governor.  "Let  me  go  ashore,  your 
Excellency,  and  reason  with  the  soldiers." 

Mendana's  face  was  terrible.  He  came  from  behind  the  table, 
brandishing  the  knife  at  Quiros. 

"Get  out  of  here.  Get  out!" 

Quiros  bowed  once,  turned  rapidly,  and  left  the  room. 
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It  was  Pancha  who  came  forward,  supported  the  Governor's 
bulk,  and  helped  him,  dizzy  and  stumbling  as  he  was,  to  a  chair. 

Later,  she  and  Isabel  got  him  to  bed. 

Quiros  still  believed  reason  could  and  should  prevail.  He  had 
witnessed  the  Colonel's  anger  and  Isabel's  hatred,  and  had  seen 
these  two  goad  the  Governor  to  frenzy.  But  at  least,  and  for 
once,  he  had  seen  Isabel  intimidated  by  the  Governor's  wrath. 
If  now  reason  could  be  introduced  and  order  restored,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  capable  of  ruling.  Quiros  had  more  than  once,  in  his 
profession  as  master  of  ships,  raised  the  morale  on  a  hard  voy- 
age by  bold  and  direct  reasoning  with  his  seamen.  He  believed 
the  first  act  of  reason  now  was  to  change  the  mood  of  mutiny 
among  the  soldiers  on  shore  by  a  plain  and  clear  explanation  of 
how  matters  really  stood. 

He  went  again  to  ask  the  Governor  for  permission  to  go  ashore 
to  reason  with  the  soldiers. 

The  Governor  lay  in  his  bed,  staring  at  his  puffy  fingers. 
Isabel  sat  at  the  table,  moody  and  saying  nothing.  Quiros  made 
his  request. 

Breathing  heavily,  the  Governor  stared  at  the  Chief  Pilot 
for  a  moment.  "What  has  reason  got  to  offer  to  the  common  peo- 
ple? All  they  want  is  vice  and  wealth  without  obedience  or 
labor.  I'm  a  sick  man.  Go  away." 

"Men  are  better  than  your  illness  allows  you  to  think,"  Quiros 
pleaded.  "Let  me  talk  to  them  reasonably,  in  your  name." 

The  Governor  turned  his  face  toward  the  window,  away  from 
Quiros. 

Isabel  spoke  in  those  low  tones  of  suppressed  vehemence. 
"The  Governor  ordered  you  to  leave." 

Quiros  sighed,  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and  left. 

At  noon  the  Vicar  came  back  on  board,  having  been  ashore 
to  say  Mass  and  to  visit  the  sick. 

Quiros  met  him  at  the  rail  and  gave  him  a  hand  for  his  swing 
of  leg  over  the  rail  onto  the  deck.  The  Vicar  stood  there  a 
moment  in  the  high,  hot  sun,  an  old  man  breathing  hard  from 
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his  climb  up  the  rope  ladder  out  of  the  boat  onto  the  ship.  He 
looked  steadily  at  Quiros  out  of  intelligent  but  not  hopeful 
brown  eyes.  He  said  slowly,  "Those  people  on  shore  will  leave 
this  island  without  fail." 

"Where  will  they  go?" 

"No  matter  where.  They  will  go." 

"What  sailors  have  they  to  take  them?" 

"I  only  know  what  I  say.  They  are  determined  to  go  from 
here,"  the  Vicar  insisted. 

"Will  they  kill  us,  take  the  ships  by  force?" 

"Yes." 

"A  month  has  not  passed  since  we  landed  here.  How  can  there 
be  so  little  reason  or  firmness  in  honorable  men?" 

"There  is  always  evil  in  all  men.  The  natives  will  be  the 
losers."  The  Vicar  looked  toward  shore,  not  at  the  settlement 
but  at  the  green  and  fertile  spread  of  the  island  where  the 
natives  lived.  "I  could  gladly  spend  four  or  five  years  here, 
bringing  them  Christ's  love  and  salvation."  He  shrugged  his 
thin  shoulders.  "Almost  none  of  our  own  came  to  Mass.  They 
come  neither  to  me  nor  to  Father  Serpa  to  confess  their  sins. 
They  say  that  here  all  is  beyond  God,  and  what  is  the  use.  This 
evil  of  despair  in  a  whole  body  of  people  is  beyond  my  experi- 
ence. Only  the  few  dying  of  fever  care  about  God." 

"And  for  lack  of  understanding  they  are  ready  to  kill  us?" 

"Yes.  They  are  ready.  Unless  you  can  appease  them,  they 
will  do  it." 

After  his  lunch,  Quiros  went  a  third  time  to  plead  with  the 
Governor  for  permission  to  go  ashore  to  reason  with  the  soldiers. 

This  time  the  Governor  said  wearily,  "Go.  If  they  stab  you 
to  death,  it's  your  own  folly.  God  knows,  with  you  dead  and 
me  dying,  no  one  will  be  left  who  can  sail  the  ships  three  days 
without  disaster.   I'm  too  sick  to  care." 

As  Quiros  crossed  the  room  to  leave,  Isabel,  still  brooding  at 
the  table,  spoke  softly. 

"Senor  Quiros." 
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He  stopped,  faced  her.  That  look  of  devouring  hunger  was 
in  his  eyes,  as  always.   "Yes?" 

She  looked  directly  into  his  eyes  with  all  her  warmth,  with  all 
her  concentrated  willfulness. 

"He  who  stabs  the  Colonel  will  be  next  in  command  after  me." 

They  gazed  at  each  other  a  moment  longer,  neither  of  them 
flinching.  Then  Quiros  turned  abruptly  and  left. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  beach,  Quiros  leaped  ashore 
and  strode  toward  the  camp,  leaving  his  oarsmen  behind  him 
in  the  boat. 

The  first  soldier  he  met  spoke  with  derision.  "Well,  Chief 
Pilot,  I  hear  you  are  ordered  to  sail  back  to  Peru  and  leave  us 
all  here  to  rot.  Now  is  time  for  me  to  write  my  death  letter  for 
you  to  take  home  to  my  family." 

A  few  paces  farther  on  a  soldier  who  respected  him  said,  "I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  here.  They  hate  you.  Take  care." 

Quiros  loosened  his  dagger  in  its  sheath  and  walked  on  toward 
a  larger  group  of  soldiers,  gathered  under  some  palms  near  the 
barracks. 

They  moved  toward  him  and  surrounded  him  and  talked 
rapidly.  They  made  a  chorus  of  anger  around  him  as  their  vic- 
tim was  brought  to  a  standstill  in  their  center. 

"Where  have  you  brought  us  to?  What  place  is  this  whence 
no  man  goes  and  to  which  no  man  will  return?" 

"There  is  no  gold  or  silver  or  pearls  or  anything  of  value 
here." 

"We  did  not  come  to  be  farmers;  there  is  plenty  of  land  for 
that  in  Peru." 

"Nine  have  died  of  fever  already.  This  is  no  way  to  follow 
the  service  of  God  or  of  King." 

"Who  cares  about  these  savages?  Our  families  are  behind  us 
and  the  sea  between  us." 

"You  and  the  Governor  cheated  us.  These  are  not  the  Solo- 
mon Islands  we  were  promised." 

"The  ships  are  ours  for  the  taking.  We  will  take  them  and 
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sail  back  to  Peru  or  to  some  part  where  there  are  Christians." 

"Neither  you  nor  the  Governor  can  stop  us." 

"The  Marquesa  has  brought  clothes  enough  for  two  years  in 
her  big  chests.  Well,  she  can  stay  and  wear  them  till  they  rot, 
for  we  are  leaving  without  her." 

Quiros  stood  in  their  midst,  his  right  hand  ready  though  not 
quite  touching  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  He  kept  turning  slowly, 
watching  the  ring  of  angry  faces.  The  numbers  increased,  until 
fifty  surrounded  him.  The  Colonel,  tall  and  contemptuous, 
stood  in  the  background  and  watched  and  listened. 

Quiros  began  the  old  speech  of  reason.  Its  mood  and  mean- 
ing were  the  same  as  when  Pericles  addressed  the  Athenians,  as 
when  Socrates  addressed  the  court  at  his  trial.  It  was  the 
speech  that  Cicero  sometimes  made  in  the  Senate;  it  was  the 
reasoning  of  Emperors  like  Julian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Justinian; 
it  had  the  same  mood  and  meaning  as  the  speech  of  quiet  men 
such  as  Boethius  and  Alcuin,  Erasmus  and  Thomas  More,  who 
reasoned  with  passionate  kings.  Only  the  speaker  and  the  de- 
tails fitted  their  different  time  and  place. 

What  did  they  want?  Quiros  asked.  Harvest  without  sowing? 
Wealth  without  labor?  Had  any  of  them  left  riches  in  Peru? 
More  likely  debts  and  perhaps  crimes  to  be  hidden.  The  present 
time  and  place  were  good  enough  for  working,  and  when  men 
worked  harvest  came. 

They  complained  to  him  that  twenty  years  would  pass  before 
they  could  make  this  island  fruitful  and  comfortable.  So  he  said 
what  they  wanted  was  to  find  cities  and  vineyards  and  gardens, 
to  enter  a  house  furnished,  with  tables  spread,  and  to  make  the 
owners  give  up  this  property  and  become  their  slaves.  They 
wanted  him  to  sail  the  ships  to  a  place  where  there  were  moun- 
tains, valleys  and  plains  of  emeralds,  rubies  and  diamonds  ready 
to  be  loaded  and  taken  away.  Were  they  not  men?  Did  they 
not  know  that  good  things  cost  labor  to  create  them? 

"What  I  understand  is  that  you  want  others  to  have  worked,  so 
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that  you  may  rest,  without  remembering  that  all  must  work  and 
that  the  first  ones  in  a  new  place  make  the  beginnings." 

As  for  seizing  the  ships  and  sailing  away,  where  would  they 
go?  Who  would  be  their  pilot?  Who  was  deceiving  them? 
Could  he  sail  a  ship  against  the  wind  to  Peru?  Could  he  avoid 
the  rocks,  save  the  sails  and  masts  in  a  storm  who  had  never 
sailed  a  ship  before? 

A  man  shouted,  "I  would  rather  die  at  sea  than  on  this  stink- 
ing beach.  Between  the  two,  we  are  in  irons." 

And  another  shouted,  "Kill  the  Chief  Pilot.  He  is  against  us." 

There  was  a  heightened  surge  of  anger  in  the  ring  around 
Quiros. 

aMy  death  will  be  the  death  of  you  all."  Quiros  spoke  in  a 
level  and  resonant  tone.  His  lack  of  fear  quieted  them.  "With 
God's  help  I  brought  you  to  these  islands,  when  we  had  been  so 
long  on  the  water  we  might  all  have  perished  at  sea.  Now  the 
ships  have  many  defects,  and  we  cannot  careen  them.  We  have 
no  cables;  the  rigging  is  rotten.  Neither  I  with  all  my  experi- 
ence nor  another  who  knows  nothing  could  take  you  far  in  the 
ships  as  they  stand.  Provisions  are  low.  Many  water  jars  are 
broken;  the  barrels  leak.  And  all  are  too  lazy  to  repair  them. 
I  tell  you,  return  to  unity  and  harmony  and  work.  Sow  corn. 
Collect  fibers  and  make  ropes.  Gather  lumber  to  mend  the 
ships.  Return  to  your  honor  and  obey  the  rule  of  the  Governor 
and  King.  This  is  but  the  first  of  our  cities.  After  six  months 
of  labor  and  reason  and  harvest,  we  can  sail  on  to  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  from  there  to  the  vast  continent  of  Australia. 
Meantime  the  natives,  who  are  our  friends  and  help  us,  will  be- 
come Christians.  This  is  only  the  hardest  hour.  Reason  and 
love,  obedience  and  work  will  make  each  day  better  than  this. 
But  violence  now  will  ruin  all." 

He  raised  his  voice  to  its  full  force,  "Have  you  no  love  of 
God,  of  your  King  and  of  your  fellow  men?" 

It  went  on  like  this  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  Quiros  some- 
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times  winning  a  man  or  half  persuading  another.  He  never  had 
ten  of  the  now  sixty  or  seventy  on  his  side.  His  peroration  was 
a  model  of  logic  and  reason;  it  outlined  their  duties,  as  honor- 
able and  intelligent  human  beings,  toward  God,  toward  the 
King,  toward  their  Governor  and  toward  themselves. 

Finally  one  of  the  more  angry  ones  cried  out,  "Leave  off! 
My  belly  aches  with  empty  words.  We  intend  to  go  from  this 
island,  like  it  or  not  who  may." 

And  then  this  man,  with  seven  or  eight  others,  drew  their 
swords  and  with  heightened  color  and  showing  their  teeth  came 
toward  Quiros.  The  ring  opened  out,  leaving  Quiros  in  a  larger 
space  and  threatened  by  the  advancing  men.  He  had  no  sword. 
His  right  hand  now  rested  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  and  he  stood 
with  his  legs  slightly  apart.  He  faced  the  men  with  their  drawn 
swords. 

They  called  to  one  another: 

"Come!  Let's  kill  him,  for  he  is  the  cause  of  our  being  on 
this  island." 

"What  shall  we  drink  from  his  skull?" 

"We'll  make  black  puddings  of  those  on  the  ships!" 

The  Colonel  did  nothing  to  stop  them. 

Quiros  breathed  slowly  and  stared  at  them  steadily  out  of 
his  dark  eyes  that  burned  with  a  devouring  hunger  for  the 
mystical  healing  of  love  among  men  that  was  not  among  men. 

He  saw  what  surrounded  him.  It  was  a  ring  and  crowd  of 
fellow  humans — mostly  men,  a  few  women  and  some  children. 
Somehow  they  were  not  the  noble  and  intelligent  beings  he  had 
thought  he  was  addressing.  They  were  dirty,  bedraggled,  rest- 
less and  sullen.  Their  clothes  were  dirty  and  torn  and  rotting; 
they  stood  without  pride  of  manhood,  in  sagging,  despondent 
attitudes,  alerted  only  now  and  then  by  tensions  of  anger.  Many 
had  become  so  careless  of  themselves  that  they  had  ceased 
washing  and  smelled  dirty.  Some  of  them  were  unsteady  on 
their  feet,  flushed,  feverish  and  sick.  Those  who  had  sprung  for- 
ward with  their  swords  to  threaten  him  were  less  like  men  with 
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a  purpose  than  like  animals  in  the  throes  of  a  vague  and  aggres- 
sive anger.  It  was  a  vision  that  touched  the  depths  of  his  com- 
passion, so  that  his  intuition,  transcending  his  reason,  evoked 
a  gesture  of  mystic  power  that  passed  their  blind  minds  and 
reached  their  spiritual  vision.  His  conscious  attention  was  fixed 
on  uttering  the  last  words  of  a  reasonable  man  before  death, 
and  he  did  not  know  that  he  made  the  simple  gesture  symbol- 
izing for  them  their  unity  with  him  in  suffering  and  love. 

He  let  go  the  hilt  of  his  dagger  and  crossed  himself. 

"I  have  told  you  the  truth.  I  am  against  no  man  among  us. 
I  am  for  all  of  us.  My  honor  and  service  are  to  God  and  the 
King,  and  I'll  sustain  them  to  the  death." 

And  a  second  time  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

This  wordless  gesture  was  invested  for  them  with  a  symbolic 
power  exceeding  all  the  power  of  words,  and  there  was  an  utter 
stillness,  like  a  flash  of  radiance,  of  eternity  absorbing  and  heal- 
ing all  the  pain  of  a  moment  of  time. 

Then  Quiros  turned  his  back  on  the  swordsmen.  The  ring 
of  soldiers  opened. 

Quiros,  not  once  looking  behind,  walked  from  under  the  palm 
trees  down  to  the  beach  and  got  into  his  boat. 

The  soldiers  gathered  in  knots,  to  regather  their  anger. 

The  Colonel,  who  admired  courage  when  he  saw  it,  roared 
out  a  sharp  command  that  dispersed  the  soldiers. 

But  Quiros  was  sick  at  heart  over  the  failure  of  reason  to 
restore  peace.  He  still  did  not  understand  that  reason  may  de- 
scribe peace,  but  cannot  generate  it.  For  peace  is  generated  by 
spiritual  intuition,  by  the  mystical  apprehension  of  God. 
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Quiros  reported  to  the  Governor  that  his  mission  had  failed. 
The  old,  sick  man  listened  with  weary  patience.  When  Quiros 
finished,  the  Governor  said,  "I  was  a  fool  to  try  to  live  twice. 
No  man  can  repeat  his  youth." 

Isabel  said  to  Quiros,  "Since  you  returned  with  your  dagger 
dry,  we  may  all  be  murdered.  Be  sure  no  one  sleeps  on  the 
watch  tonight." 

Quiros  doubled  the  watch  and  himself  stayed  out  on  deck, 
sitting  a  while,  pacing  a  while  or  standing  motionless  at  the  rail, 
always  alert. 

Two  hours  after  dark  there  was  a  noise  on  the  shore  in  Cap- 
tain Lorenzo's  quarter  of  the  settlement.  It  was  followed  pres- 
ently by  a  voice  pitched  to  excitement  shouting  for  the  ship  to 
send  a  boat  ashore. 

Isabel  came  from  her  bed,  crying,  "Alas!  Alas!  They  have 
killed  my  brothers,  and  ask  for  the  boat  to  come  kill  us.  Don't 
send  the  boat.  Load  the  cannon." 

There  were  a  few  lights  among  the  huts,  but  they  soon 
went  out. 

Isabel,  in  her  nightclothes,  began  to  shiver  there  beside  Quiros 
on  deck.  He  advised  her  to  go  in  to  keep  warm. 

But  just  then  they  heard  a  noise  in  the  water.  Presently  they 
saw  the  white  face  of  a  swimmer  down  in  the  black  water. 

Quiros  dropped  over  a  rope  ladder,  and  the  dripping  man 
came  up.  When  his  hands  grasped  the  rail,  they  saw  it  was  Isa- 
bel's brother  Diego,  who  was  a  good  swimmer.  He  wore  only  a 
pair  of  trunks. 

"They  tried  to  murder  us  in  bed."   He  gasped  for  breath, 
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climbed  up  over  the  rail  and  shook  water  out  of  his  hair  and 
beard.  "Lorenzo  got  word  just  in  time.  We  all  crept  out  among 
the  trees.  They  went  from  dark  hut  to  dark  hut  in  the  dark, 
driving  their  swords  and  stabbing  with  their  daggers  down  into 
the  beds  still  warm  from  our  leaving  them." 

Isabel  and  Diego  went  in  to  talk  to  the  Governor.  Quiros 
stayed  on  watch.  An  hour  later  Diego  came  out  and  spoke  to 
Quiros.  "I  have  my  orders.  The  Governor  wishes  to  speak 
to  you." 

Diego  climbed  over  the  rail,  down  the  ladder  and  swam  off 
silently  toward  the  shore.  Quiros  pulled  up  the  ladder  so  that 
no  one  could  climb  aboard. 

Candles  were  lighted  in  the  bedroom  when  Quiros  came  in. 
Isabel  had  thrown  on  a  dark-green  velvet  gown.  Mendaiia  lay 
propped  up  with  cushions  and  breathed  heavily.  In  the  candle- 
light he  looked  massive  and  old.  He  asked  Quiros  to  sit  on  a 
chair  which  Isabel  had  placed  beside  the  bed.  Some  of  his 
warmth  and  directness  of  decision  had  returned.  Isabel  watched 
Quiros  intently  while  the  Governor  talked. 

"Some  do  not  trust  you.  I  trust  you.  If  I  die,  they  will  have 
to  depend  on  you  to  sail  the  ships." 

"You  are  my  Governor.  I  have  always  told  you  what  I  be- 
lieved was  true,  and  I  have  obeyed  your  orders." 

"Yes.  I  trust  you."  He  took  hold  of  Quiros'  right  hand, 
squeezed  it  firmly  but  with  not  much  strength.  Then,  cautious 
of  his  words,  saying  not  too  much,  he  told  Quiros  that  he  in- 
tended going  on  shore  in  the  morning  with  four  men  in  whom 
he  had  most  confidence,  all  armed. 

"We  shall  carry  the  royal  standard,  and  at  the  proper  time 
I  shall  proclaim  the  will  of  the  King.  Reasons  too  deep 
and  long  to  explain  have  moved  me  to  do  justice  on  the 
Colonel." 

Quiros  felt  the  back  of  his  neck  go  cold.  "Is  there  no  other 
way?" 
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"It  has  come  to  the  end." 

Quiros  was  silent.  The  Governor  held  his  hand  and  Isabel 
watched  him.  He  made  his  last  appeal. 

"Justice  has  degrees." 

There  was  a  surge  of  anger  transmitted  in  the  squeeze  of  the 
Governor's  hand.   "The  King's  will  is  absolute!" 

"Am  I  one  of  the  four?" 

"Not  one  to  render  justice,  but  to  witness  it." 

"If  there  is  an  attack  on  your  Lordship,  I  shall  draw  my 
sword  and  defend  you  with  my  life." 

He  heard  a  sigh  from  Isabel.  He  sensed  that  her  body  re- 
laxed. There  was  an  unexpected  warmth  in  her  voice  when  she 
said,  "We  will  trust  you,  Senor  Quiros.  You  may  go.  The  Gov- 
ernor needs  his  rest." 

The  balance  of  that  night  Quiros  suffered  a  demoralizing  and 
disorganizing  sense  of  the  preposterous.  Everything  human 
seemed  stupid,  pathetic — stupid  and  perhaps  even  tragic.  There 
had  been  something  noble,  touched  perhaps  with  divinity,  in 
their  aspiration  to  cross  the  greatest  of  oceans,  to  enlarge  man's 
world,  to  found  cities  and  spread  Christianity  to  a  whole  new 
quarter  of  the  earth.  But  what  were  they  now,  in  the  vastness 
of  night,  but  a  disorganized  society  of  wretched,  angry  and 
frightened  people?  The  three  ships  were  but  rotting  toys  on  the 
vast  waters  of  the  globe.  They  were  anchored  afloat  in  a  safe 
harbor  for  the  moment  but  disintegrating  by  day  and  night,  and 
already  scarcely  fit  to  attempt  a  voyage  on  open  water.  The 
miserable  settlement  on  the  beach,  only  a  month  old,  had  al- 
ready passed  its  peak  of  growth.  The  people  were  not  improving 
the  huts  they  had  thrown  up  so  rapidly,  nor  building  new  ones, 
but  were  already  allowing  the  rain  and  the  wind  to  destroy 
what  they  had  started  to  build.  And  in  this  sorry  mess,  crying 
aloud  for  the  vision  of  a  saint  and  the  mercy  of  God,  the  best 
that  the  Governor's  intelligence,  clouded  by  his  wife's  passion, 
could  fabricate  was  a  proposal  of  violence  to  be  called  a  declara- 
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tion  of  the  King's  will.  Quiros  was  sick  enough  at  heart  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  that  even  kings  were  pathetic  in  trying  by 
the  authority  of  their  will  to  cope  with  the  grandeur  of  nature, 
which  included  the  inscrutable  follies  of  human  passion. 

It  began  to  rain,  but  Quiros  stood  his  watch  on  the  open  deck. 
The  rain  came,  as  always,  from  the  direction  of  Peru.  The  great 
winds  of  the  world  that  brought  them  here  were  set  against  their 
going  back.  Quiros  was  a  good  pilot,  and  had  always  present 
in  his  mind  a  sense  of  direction,  of  space,  of  the  spread  of  ocean 
and  the  lay  of  land.  He  felt  the  remote  Americas  stretched  out 
vast  and  marvelous,  dividing  the  oceans,  and  beyond  them  he 
felt  Europe  and  the  moving  edge  of  sunrise  around  the  waters 
of  the  world.  He  stood  at  the  rail  in  the  downpour  of  rain,  gaz- 
ing toward  the  shore,  and  it  was  on  his  left  side  that  all  the 
chords  of  experience  attached  his  sense  of  the  Americas  and 
Europe.  West-southwest,  off  to  his  right  in  blackness  and  rain, 
he  felt  the  mighty  being  of  unknown  Australia.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  try  to  tell  Quiros  that  what  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  might  not  be  there.  He  felt  it  was  there  and  knew 
it  was  there,  just  as  he  felt  and  knew  that  northward,  at  his 
back,  was  a  vast  curve  and  stretch  of  the  Pacific,  fringed  by 
the  Philippines  and  the  coasts  of  Asia. 

He  realized  with  a  kind  of  sickness  and  despair  that  what  was 
going  to  pieces  for  him  was  more  than  this  immediate  founding 
of  a  colony  on  Santa  Cruz  Island;  he  was  losing  the  discov- 
ery of  Australia,  almost  within  his  grasp.  He  felt  it  there 
in  the  dark,  both  a  mystery  and  a  certainty.  It  was  utterly 
preposterous  that  so  great  a  discovery  should  be  frustrated  on 
the  very  threshold.  The  state  of  their  little  society  on  this  dark 
night  made  it  painfully  clear  to  Quiros  that  knowing  how  to  do 
good  and  great  things,  even  undertaking  to  do  them,  was  useless 
when  the  character  was  demoralized  and  the  spirit  corrupt. 
Moral  soundness  and  clear  spiritual  vision  were  prerequisites 
to  good  action. 
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Toward  dawn  the  rain  blew  away.  He  went  into  his  cabin  to 
change  into  dry  clothes.  He  prayed  to  his  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  Solitude  that  the  day's  justice  might  be  seasoned  with  mercy. 
Once  on  the  long  voyage,  when  the  soldiers  were  weary  and 
mutiny  threatened,  the  Vicar  and  the  Governor  had  asked  him 
to  bring  his  image  out  on  deck  for  open  worship  by  all.  She  was 
placed  standing  secure  on  a  litter,  and  four  men  carried  Her  on 
their  shoulders  at  the  head  of  a  procession  all  about  the  ship.  It 
ended  with  a  formal  Mass  on  the  open  deck.  Only  a  few  days 
after  that  they  had  discovered  this  land.  But  they  lost  the 
Almiranta. 

They  went  ashore  early  in  the  morning.  The  Governor,  a 
heavy  figure,  his  face  blind  and  stiff  with  the  King's  Justice, 
stood  forward  in  the  boat.  Just  behind  him  a  man  held  the 
King's  banner  aloft  in  the  sun.  Felipe  Corzo,  captain  of  the 
galiot  (though  he  was  unable  to  read  a  chart),  carried  a  great 
wood  knife.  There  were  two  soldiers  with  guns,  and  Quiros. 
The  bay  sparkled,  and  the  wet  beach  gleamed.  Breakfast  cook- 
ing fires  sent  up  easy  smoke  before  various  huts  in  the  settle- 
ment. Over  by  the  barracks  and  the  unfinished  stockade  the 
Colonel's  Negro  slave  was  cooking  at  an  open  fire  in  front  of 
the  Colonel's  hut.  The  Colonel  was  not  visible.  Captain  Loren- 
zo and  his  two  brothers,  with  a  few  of  their  men,  waited  in  an 
expectant  restlessness  on  the  beach  for  the  boat  to  touch  land. 
They  were  armed. 

The  party  from  the  boat  joined  the  little  party  on  shore. 

At  that  moment  Lieutenant  Juan  Buitrago  came  out  of  the 
unfinished  fort,  leading  a  squad  of  thirty  soldiers. 

Captain  Lorenzo  glared  at  Quiros  and  exclaimed,  "Someone 
has  betrayed  us!" 

The  Governor,  though  bodily  ill  and  slow  on  his  feet,  was 
stiffened  to  this  day's  business,  and  without  fear  called  to  the 
Lieutenant  and  demanded  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 

The  Lieutenant  said  he  had  orders  to  lead  his  men  to  Malope's 
villages  to  seek  food. 
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The  Governor  led  his  small  group  toward  the  Lieutenant's 
large  squad.  He  said,  "Go,  as  you  are  ordered.  But  it  is  also  my 
order  that  you  are  neither  to  rob  nor  to  kill.  Malope  is  our 
friend.  Take  what  he  offers,  but  do  not  employ  violence.  Quiros 
has  shown  the  way." 

Then  the  Governor  asked  Quiros  to  describe  to  these  men 
of  the  shore  his  foraging  expedition  of  a  previous  day.  Quiros 
did  so,  saying  at  the  end,  "Malope  provided  me  with  a  boatload 
of  provisions.  We  embraced  as  friends  when  we  parted.  He  has 
kept  the  country  at  peace  and  given  us  food.  Do  not  betray  his 
friendship." 

Among  the  soldiers  was  Domingo  Tabora,  who  only  waited 
for  the  Governor  to  build  a  house  on  shore  so  that  he  could 
marry  Pancha,  the  Governor's  servant  girl.  He  laughed 
rudely. 

"Saint  Quiros,  lover  of  savages!" 

Other  soldiers  laughed. 

The  Governor  shouted  angrily,  "No  violence  or  betrayal!  It 
is  the  King's  will!" 

The  men  fell  silent.  Lieutenant  Buitrago  saluted  and  led 
them  on,  across  the  clearing,  along  the  beach  and  into  the 
forest. 

The  purpose  of  their  going  was  to  murder  Malope  and  start 
a  war  against  the  natives. 

The  Governor  led  his  small  group  forward  toward  the  unfin- 
ished stockade  and  the  Colonel's  hut.  The  Colonel's  Negro  slave 
looked  up  anxiously  from  his  cooking  fire. 

The  Colonel  came  out  of  his  hut  just  as  he  was,  without  coat 
or  hat,  carrying  a  plate  of  unfinished  breakfast  in  one  hand. 
When  he  saw  it  was  the  Governor,  he  handed  the  plate  to  his 
Negro  and  came  forward. 

Then  he  realized  what  sort  of  men  surrounded  the  Governor, 
and  he  shouted  to  his  Negro,  "My  dagger!    My  sword! " 

The  Negro  dropped  what  was  in  his  hands  into  the  fire  and 
dashed  into  the  Colonel's  hut. 
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But  the  Governor  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  sighed  heavily, 
put  his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and  cried  in  a  dreary  voice, 
"Long  live  the  King!   Death  to  traitors!" 

Without  any  delay  one  of  the  followers  of  Isabel's  brothers, 
a  heavy  man  with  strong  arms,  Juan  Antonio  de  la  Roca,  who 
had  worked  in  the  mines  of  Peru  before  he  came  on  this  voyage 
as  a  soldier,  seized  the  Colonel  by  the  neck  from  behind  and 
gave  him  two  stabs,  one  in  the  mouth  and  one  in  the  breast. 
A  sergeant  with  a  Bohemian  knife  stabbed  the  Colonel  in  the 
side. 

The  Colonel  cried  out,  "Oh,  gentlemen!" 

Bloody  and  astonished,  he  turned  to  get  his  sword  from  his 
Negro  slave,  but  Felipe  Corzo,  with  his  heavy  wood  knife, 
slashed  the  Colonel's  right  arm  nearly  off,  and  at  the  same  time 
Luis  Barreto  struck  the  Negro  with  his  sword,  so  that  he  ran 
off  crying,  with  an  open  wound  in  his  naked  shoulder.  Captain 
Lorenzo  snatched  up  the  Colonel's  sword  and  plunged  it  into 
the  Colonel's  body. 

The  Colonel  fell  to  the  ground  and  pled  with  his  wounded 
mouth,  "In  Christ's  name,  leave  me  time  to  confess." 

Diego  Barreto  told  him,  "There  is  no  time.  You  can  well 
feel  contrition." 

The  nearly  slain  man  was  palpitating,  stretched  on  the 
ground,  he  cried,  "Jesu  Maria!" 

A  stout  woman  with  a  seamy  face,  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  came 
running  as  fast  as  she  could,  beating  her  hands  together  as  she 
ran  and  crying,  "In  God's  name!    For  the  love  of  God!" 

She  fell  to  her  knees  beside  the  Colonel,  lifted  his  shoulders 
and  white  head  onto  her  lap,  and  so  cradled  him  as  a  mother 
might,  and  while  his  blood  flowed  from  his  face  and  his  arm  and 
breast  onto  her  garments,  she  spoke  a  prayer  of  continuous 
tenderness  to  help  him  die  in  peace.  When  the  man  was  dead 
in  her  arms,  Quiros  drew  the  Colonel's  sword  out  of  the  Colo- 
nel's body,  where  it  had  seemed  an  offense  against  the  Colonel's 
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soul.  He  had  not  done  it  while  the  Colonel  lived,  for  that  would 
have  caused  the  poor  man  more  agony.  The  woman  let  him 
take  the  sword  and,  with  some  obscure  instinct  toward  purifica- 
tion, he  laid  the  Colonel's  sword  down  in  the  flames  and  coals 
of  the  Colonel's  breakfast  fire. 

The  Governor  approved  the  slaughter  as  being  the  will  of  the 
King  and  pardoned  all  others  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  Philip 
of  Spain. 

The  body  was  left  before  the  hut,  but  presently  the  drum- 
mer, who  coveted  the  Colonel's  clothes,  stripped  the  corpse 
naked. 

Despite  the  Governor's  amnesty,  the  three  Barreto  brothers 
had  gone  off  after  certain  enemies,  and  though  Quiros  by  draw- 
ing his  sword  was  able  to  save  one  man,  the  Barretos  by 
wounding  and  chasing  and  cutting  down  killed  two  others ;  and 
the  drummer  stripped  those  bodies,  too. 

The  murderous  uproar  had  brought  women  out  from  the  huts. 
Some  prayed  for  their  husbands;  some  wrung  their  hands  and 
lamented.  Men  ran  about  like  lunatics,  screaming,  "Long  live 
the  King!  Death  to  traitors!"  A  few  were  wounded,  but  no 
more  were  killed. 

The  Governor  ordered  Felipe  Corzo  to  take  his  wood  knife 
and  cut  off  the  Colonel's  head  and  another  dead  man's  head; 
the  two  heads  were  put  in  nets,  and  each  was  set  on  a  pole  near 
the  barracks. 

At  this  time  a  boat,  with  oars  beating  rapidly,  came  from 
the  ship,  bringing  the  Vicar  with  armed  sailors.  The  Vicar 
carried  a  lance.  He  cried  out,  "Long  live  the  King!  Death  to 
traitors!" 

And,  leading  his  sailors,  he  said  to  the  Governor,  "We  came 
to  serve  His  Majesty  and  to  die  with  your  Lordship." 

Then  he  saw  the  two  heads,  and  exclaimed,  "A  wall  has 
henceforward  fallen  from  before  me!" 

Meantime  Felipe  Corzo  had  gone  for  Isabel,  and  told  her., 
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"Now  you  are  mistress  and  Marquesa!  And  I  am  Captain,  for 
the  Colonel  is  dead.  I  stabbed  for  the  King,  and  I  struck  off 
their  heads." 

In  his  boat  he  brought  Isabel  and  Mariana  to  the  shore.  Isa- 
bel walked  straightway  to  the  barracks  and  stood  looking  up 
at  the  Colonel's  head  in  a  net  on  its  pole.  Mariana  was  pale 
and  turned  her  back  and  leaned  against  Quiros  so  as  not  to 
faint.  But  Isabel  looked  steadily  and  said  clearly,  "It  is  good, 
for  he  would  have  murdered  us  all." 

At  this  point  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  made  all  sorts  of 
trouble  with  his  corrupt  and  insidious  tongue,  came  swagger- 
ing out  of  his  tent,  wearing  plumes  in  his  hat,  pretending 
to  be  surprised.  "What  has  happened?  Is  something  the 
matter?" 

The  Governor  ordered  all  to  go  to  the  church,  where,  when 
they  were  crowded  in,  the  Vicar  said  Mass.  There  was  a  sharp 
odor  of  human  bodies  asweat  with  fear  and  anger.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Mass  the  Vicar  turned  to  face  them.  He  told  them  all 
not  to  be  scandalized  at  the  deaths,  for  it  was  ordained. 

"Be  quiet,"  he  admonished,  "and  obedient  to  the  Governor, 
and  you  will  all  be  safe." 

From  Mass  they  returned  to  the  barracks  in  a  procession  led 
by  the  King's  banner.  The  drummer,  already  wearing  the  Colo- 
nel's boots,  which  were  too  big  for  him,  beat  the  drum.  The 
Governor  ordered  the  burial  of  the  bodies. 

The  baggage  of  the  dead  was  opened  and  the  enemies  of  the 
dead  divided  the  spoils. 

The  Governor  ordered  them  all  to  retire  from  the  heat  of  the 
noon  hour  and  to  assemble  again  after  their  siesta.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  carried  himself  well  through  the  bitter  morning;  with 
aloofness  and  an  impersonal  air  of  legality  he  had  carried  out 
the  King's  will.  Without  moving  too  much  or  speaking  too 
much  he  had  stood  here  and  stood  there,  with  the  King's  banner 
always  beside  him,  showing  expressions  neither  of  vengeance 
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nor  of  triumph,  but  only  of  stiff  and  blind  duty.  He  moved 
away  heavily  to  his  nap,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  strain  of  the 
morning.  Perhaps  he  was  sick  with  knowledge  of  how  different 
blind  duty  to  the  alleged  will  of  a  remote  and  uninformed 
King  was  from  the  by  no  means  blind  duty  of  his  own  inward 
vision. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  assembled  again,  it  was  dif- 
ferent. For  they  had  scarcely  gathered  where  the  palm  trees 
cast  some  shadow  down  on  the  clearing  near  the  barracks  when 
a  soldier  came  running  from  among  those  who  had  gone  in  the 
morning  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Buitrago  to  get  food 
from  Malope. 

He  reported  to  the  Governor:  "We  reached  Malope's  com- 
pound and  marched  across  it  to  Malope's  house.  He  came  out, 
with  those  three  plumes  on  his  head.  He  greeted  us  in  friend- 
ship and  offered  us  the  food  he  had  in  the  village.  Then  Do- 
mingo Tabora  raised  his  gun  and  fired,  and  Malope  fell  to  the 
ground,  shuddering,  shot  through  the  neck.  Another  soldier 
came  forward  and  cleft  his  skull  with  a  hatchet  to  end  his 
pain.  There  was  an  outcry  from  the  natives.  Our  commander, 
Lieutenant  Buitrago,  said  we  had  never  done  a  better  thing, 
for  it  was  clear  that  Malope  meant  to  trap  us  and  commit 
treason." 

The  Governor  ordered  the  two  heads  to  be  taken  down  from 
the  poles  and  concealed.  He  ordered  the  crowd  to  disperse  and 
told  Captain  Lorenzo  and  an  armed  squad  to  hide  inside  the 
barracks,  ready  to  seize  the  returning  men  as  they  came  in. 

They  came  marching  along  the  shore,  and  out  in  the  water 
near  them  Domingo  Tabora  the  murderer  was  brought  along  in 
a  canoe,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  Thus  Lieutenant 
Buitrago  had  his  victim  ready,  if  it  should  prove  necessary  to  re- 
verse his  stand  that  it  had  been  well  done  and  to  shift  all  the 
blame  onto  one  stupid  murderer.  But  Lieutenant  Buitrago's  wife 
had  already  begun  to  weep,  for  she  had  heard  the  death  of  her 
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husband  in  the  stormy  anger  of  the  Governor's  voice  as  the  sick 
old  man  cursed  the  messenger  and  roared  orders  for  this  and  for 
that.  The  Lieutenant  was  not  leading  his  men,  but  came  with 
the  rear  guard,  ready  for  a  revengeful  attack  from  behind  by 
the  natives. 

Down  on  the  beach  they  undid  Domingo  Tabora's  bonds  and 
brought  him  up  to  the  barracks,  letting  him  carry  his  unloaded 
gun.  The  wretched  and  arrogant  man  ordered  his  arms 
and  boasted,  "Malope  is  well  dead.  Who  wants  to  seek  my 
death?" 

The  Governor  ordered  him  to  be  set  with  his  feet  in  the 
stocks. 

As  the  returning  soldiers  entered  the  barracks,  four  by  four, 
they  were  seized  and  disarmed  by  Captain  Lorenzo  and  his  men. 
They  looked  about  astonished,  and,  seeing  the  page  boy  of  the 
Colonel,  asked  questions  with  their  eyes.  The  page  boy  struck 
his  throat  with  his  hand,  and  they  understood.  They  groaned, 
and  some  of  them  wept. 

One  of  them  finally  saw  the  Colonel's  head  in  a  net  on  a 
table  in  a  dark  corner  and  cried  out,  "Ah,  thou  honored  old 
man!  And  you  have  come  to  this  after  so  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  King!" 

And  another  wept,  saying,  "I  looked  on  him  as  a  father." 

Then  Lieutenant  Buitrago  came,  leading  the  last  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  Captain  Lorenzo  disarmed  him,  delivered  him  in  irons 
to  four  arquebusiers  and  told  them  where  to  take  him.  His 
wife  screamed  once,  then  ran  off  crying  among  the  houses  and 
branches. 

Captain  Lorenzo  went  to  call  Father  Serpa,  the  Chaplain. 
The  poor  old  man  thought  death  was  his  and,  trembling,  cried 
out,  "I  am  a  priest.  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  do  not  kill 
me!" 

"Come."  Lorenzo  was  too  full  of  authority  and  triumph  to 
explain. 
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He  led  the  priest  off  behind  a  clump  of  trees  where  others 
held  Lieutenant  Buitrago  and  said,  "Confess  this  man.  He 
is  to  die." 

"I  to  die?"   The  Lieutenant  was  astounded.    "What  for?" 

"The  murder  of  Malope!"  Captain  Lorenzo  roared  at  him. 

The  Lieutenant  saw  his  plight.  He  heard  his  wife  lamenting 
and  running  about  in  the  thicket. 

"As  God  wills."    He  knelt.  Father  Serpa  confessed  him. 

A  black  slave  of  the  Governor,  who  had  his  orders,  gave 
Lieutenant  Buitrago  first  one  and  then  a  second  blow  with  a 
heavy  knife,  cutting  off  his  head.  They  covered  his  body  with 
branches  while  they  took  his  head  to  the  barracks  and  put  all 
the  heads  back  up  on  poles.  Then  they  threw  the  Lieutenant's 
body  into  the  sea,  and  his  wife  sobbed  on  the  wet  sand  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  until  several  women  lifted  her  and  carried 
her  away  to  a  hut. 

Now  Captain  Lorenzo  came  to  the  Governor  and,  looking  at 
all  the  prisoners,  asked,  "Who  shall  be  next?" 

The  Governor  was  in  a  daze  and  a  confusion,  and  Captain 
Lorenzo  had  to  ask  twice:  "Who  shall  be  next?" 

They  took  the  Corporal  out  of  the  stocks.  Quiros  held  one 
of  his  arms,  and  the  Sergeant  Major  held  the  other.  A  number 
of  voices  cried  out  to  the  Governor,  "Spare  his  life!" 

"If  I  deserve  it,  cut  off  my  head!"  The  Corporal  shook  his 
arms  loose  and  stood  proud  and  ready. 

Both  Quiros  and  Isabel  asked  the  Governor  to  spare  the  man. 
The  Governor  took  the  Corporal's  hands  and  received  the  man's 
oath  of  allegiance  and  spared  him.  Then  the  Governor  turned 
away,  so  as  not  to  be  asked  again  "Who  shall  be  next?" 

He  received  oaths  of  allegiance  from  one  after  another.  But 
when  it  came  to  Domingo  Tabora,  who  first  shot  Malope,  the 
Governor  said,  "How  am  I  to  pay  for  the  death  of  my  friend 
Malope,  except  by  this  man's  death?" 

Quiros  urged  him,  "The  man  is  a  dupe.  He  would  have  done 
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nothing  unless  the  Lieutenant  and  other  clever  ones  had  prodded 
him.  Now  there  will  be  war  with  the  natives,  and  we  need  all 
the  men  we  have  for  defense.  Show  the  heads  already  cut  off 
to  the  natives,  and  make  them  think  those  have  paid  for  Ma- 
lope's  death." 

Isabel  said,  "Come,  Alvaro.  We  have  command  of  things 
now.   It  is  enough." 

Domingo  Tabora  was  taken  out  of  the  stocks  and  sent  on 
board  the  galleon  as  prisoner,  where  even  Pancha,  whom  he 
meant  to  marry,  spat  at  him  and  said,  "Why  did  you  kill  that 
good  native  without  cause?" 

The  wretched  Domingo  may  have  been  stupid,  but  he  had 
the  simple  man's  horror  of  ostracism  and  a  primitive  will  that 
preferred  death  to  the  profound  shame  of  living  an  outcast.  He 
refused  to  eat,  drank  salt  water,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  un- 
til at  last  it  seemed  to  him  better  and  easier  to  die  than  to  live. 
He  confessed  to  the  Vicar,  refused  to  arise  from  his  own  filth, 
and,  seeking  for  and  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament,  he  died. 

The  Governor  had  come  back  to  the  ship  gray  green  in  the 
face.  His  feet  and  legs  were  so  swollen  that  Isabel  had  to  cut 
off  his  boots  before  she  put  him  to  bed. 

All  that  night  lamentation  of  sorrow  was  heard  from  the 
natives  in  the  forest  toward  Malope's  village.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  Governor  ordered  Captain  Lorenzo  to  take  Lieutenant 
Buitrago's  head  to  the  natives  to  appease  them.  But  when  the 
natives  saw  the  boat  coming  along  the  shore  they  fled.  The 
head  was  held  up,  but  they  kept  behind  trees.  Captain  Lorenzo 
sent  a  man  with  the  head,  and  it  was  left  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  houses.  At  the  Vicar's  request  the  other  heads  were  taken 
down  from  their  poles  for  burial,  but  it  was  late  in  the  day  and 
the  burial  was  neglected.  As  the  heads  were  left  all  night  on 
the  beach,  it  was  found  in  the  morning  that  the  dogs  of  the  camp 
had  eaten  the  flesh  off  them. 

That  day  a  soldier,  merely  walking  to  the  stream  to  fill  a  pot 
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with  water,  stumbled  into  a  concealed  hole  that  had  not  been 
there  the  day  before.  Planted  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  were 
hard  spears  of  bamboo.  The  man  was  barefoot,  because  his 
shoes  had  rotted,  and  his  foot  was  lacerated  by  the  bamboo 
spears. 
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The  world  has  a  few  deep  thoughts  which  call  on  men  for 
compassion.  It  was  a  tenet  of  Buddha  that  suffering  and  release 
from  suffering  are  central  in  the  aspiration  of  man.  Christ  on 
the  Cross  prayed,  "Forgive  them,  Father,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do!'  And  in  that  sweet  book  that  educated  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  it  is  said:  "All  we  be  frail." 
Surely,  then,  in  this  part  of  the  novel  where  the  desolation  of 
the  Spaniards  was  deep  and  a  tragic  devotion  to  death,  which 
has  come  down  like  a  dark  sickness  behind  our  shoulders  into 
our  own  time,  haunted  them,  the  author  had  need  to  touch  with 
compassion  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  and  even  the  poor  un- 
happy dogs  left  abandoned  on  the  beach.  This  was  no  time 
to  justify  or  to  complain  or  to  evoke  images  of  hatred  (if  there 
ever  is  a  time  for  that),  but,  calling  on  the  images  of  tragedy, 
the  images  of  history  and  the  images  of  science  even  as  we  know 
them  in  our  own  day,  now  was  the  moment  to  reach  somehow 
into  the  common  heart  of  our  own  time  with  a  poet's  compassion, 
saying:  "Behold  where  it  is  and  what  it  is  like  as  we  drift  beyond 
God  into  the  storm  of  death!"  In  such  an  appeal,  to  make  the 
bare  bones  of  our  peril  plain,  the  author  would  in  this  and  the 
next  part  not  only  summon  up  our  vaunted  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  microscopic  parasites  but  even  dare  to  evoke  that  haunt- 
ing image  of  our  world  today:  man's  own  pillar  of  gorgeous  and 
deathly  cloud  sent  up  by  our  hydrogen  bomb.  If  this  part  can 
evoke  compassion,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  whole  book  up  to  this 
point  is  not  so  different  in  intent  or  in  doing  from  what  poets 
have  intended  and  done  before  now  in  speaking  to  their  own 


age  of  the  condition  of  man,  whether  it  be  Aeschylus  speaking  of 
hybris  to  the  Greeks  or  Dante  speaking  of  sin  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  Toynbee  piling  his  mountain  on  mountain  of  scholar  - 
ship  to  reach  an  eminence  wherefrom  to  utter  a  religious  poeVs 
knowing:  that  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  shall  perish. 


CHAPTER  I 


The  natives  were  killing  dead  men. 

The  betrayal  and  murder  of  Malope  was  known  in  every 
native  settlement  along  the  beaches  and  deep  in  the  rain  forest. 
Now  it  was  clear  that  these  intruders  had  brought  and  were 
spreading  death.  To  the  natives  this  was  a  new  sort  of  creature, 
able  to  take  food,  able  to  take  or  burn  houses  and,  in  return 
for  living  generosity,  giving  death.  It  was  well  known  by  intu- 
ition that  each  man  gives  out  round  about  him  that  which  he  is 
in  his  heart,  and,  since  these  intruders  gave  out  death  freely 
both  to  the  natives  and  among  themselves,  it  was  clear  that 
death  was  the  foremost  god  in  their  hearts. 

The  natives  had  learned  by  now  that  the  killing  was  not  done 
by  invisible  missiles.  The  fire  and  noise  of  the  Spaniards'  guns 
sent  small,  hard  pieces  of  metal  through  the  air  so  fast  that  you 
could  not  see  them,  but  you  could  find  them  later  in  the  flesh  of 
your  leg  or  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  They  were  not  infallible,  but, 
like  arrows,  could  miss  you.  And  when  the  rains  were  heavy, 
the  Spaniards  could  not  make  the  fire  that  shot  off  the  deadly 
missiles.  The  natives  began  hunting  down  the  Spaniards  in  the 
rain,  in  the  dusk,  in  the  forest. 

Very  soon  none  of  the  Spaniards  dared  go  out  alone  or  even  by 
twos  beyond  their  cleared  settlement,  not  even  to  the  stream  for 
a  bath  or  a  drink.  They  went  in  larger  groups  and  carried  guns 
and  shields.  The  natives  by  now  knew  it  was  foolish  to  shoot 
arrows  at  the  larger  parts,  as  with  naked  men,  but  better  to  aim 
only  at  pale  flesh,  whether  it  be  the  face  or  a  tear  in  clothes 
where  a  leg  showed.  This  way  there  often  was  only  a  wounding, 
not  a  killing.  But  if  you  wounded  one  man  in  the  leg,  ten 
showed  fear  in  the  face.  The  white  men  would  crouch  together 
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in  the  rain,  watch  fearfully  and  back  away  in  a  knot  of  bodies 
till  they  got  inside  their  camp  and  stockade. 

It  was  foolish  to  try  to  assemble  a  hundred  warriors  to  go 
attack  them  openly.  It  was  better  to  creep  about  in  the  forest, 
man  by  man,  shoot  an  arrow  and  vanish  even  before  they 
cried  out. 

The  Spaniards  were  dying  of  sickness,  too.  Perhaps  because 
death  was  the  foremost  god  in  their  hearts,  the  hot-and-cold 
sickness  killed  them  more  easily  than  it  killed  the  natives.  For  it 
was  well  known  by  intuition  that  if  you  have  death  in  your 
heart,  it  scarcely  needs  more  than  the  passing  of  a  shadow  to 
finish  you  off. 

Life  for  the  natives  had  a  new  course  of  motion.  Instead  of 
flowing  in  natural  freedom  throughout  their  island  and  off  its 
shores,  as  within  and  out  from  the  center  of  vitality,  there  was 
now  in  the  one  spot  on  the  bay  where  the  Spaniards  had  settled 
a  focus  of  death,  and  the  flow  of  life  eddied  around  that  focus, 
kept  it  from  spreading  and  knew,  as  life  knows,  that  time,  which 
is  the  flow  of  life  itself,  would  wipe  out  that  particular  rotting 
of  that  particular  death. 

This  immediate  and  intuitive  perception  of  the  natives, 
neither  impelled  by  logic  nor  obscured  by  any  synthetic  struc- 
ture of  abstracted  facts,  was  a  profound  apprehension  of  the 
pitiful  souls  of  these  wretched  Europeans.  They  were  the  chil- 
dren of  death.  They  were  dreary  by  day  and  frightened  by 
night  and  lonely  with  death  among  one  another.  As  traveling 
killers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  needed  their  cannon,  their 
guns,  their  swords  and  their  daggers  and  shields.  But  here  on  the 
stillness  of  an  island  remote  from  the  fabrications  of  their  kind, 
with  no  piled-up  cities  to  magnify  their  illusion  that  life  was  the 
possession  of  objects,  and  with  no  objects  of  wealth,  such  as 
rubies  and  pearls,  to  seize  and  run  away  with — here,  where  there 
was  merely  life,  fecund,  fertile,  generous,  the  profound  original 
flow  of  vitality,  the  death  in  the  Spaniards'  hearts  was  appalled. 
They  despaired.  In  the  presence  of  the  earth  and  the  rain  and 
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the  sun,  in  the  very  presence  of  enduring  life,  they  cried  out 
in  despair. 

"There  is  nothing  here!  We  rot.  We  die.  For  there  is  noth- 
ing here." 

They  were  the  children  of  Europe,  and  could  not  help  it. 

Europe  had  made  of  death  a  monstrous  thing.  They  found 
it  easier  to  kill  than  to  love.  Even  many  mistaken  for  saints, 
in  a  false  imitation  of  Christ,  preferred  death  to  life,  as  if 
Christ  Himself  had  preferred  His  crucifixion  to  His  living 
intuition  of  God. 

This  was  one  of  those  centuries  when  the  peculiar  storm  of 
death  swept  over  the  regions  of  Europe  and  hardened  the  hearts 
of  men.  It  might  have  been  heard  coming  in  the  cry  of  Paul: 
"Who  will  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  It  might 
have  been  heard  coming  in  the  low,  then  loud  and  louder  preach- 
ment of  Christ  Crucified,  as  if  death  were  the  essence  of  God. 
It  might  have  been  felt  coming  in  the  atrocities  of  self-flagella- 
tion that  bound  thousands  of  lives  in  the  penury  of  spiritual 
blindness.  How  much  love  of  death  had  grown  out  of  Origen's 
dark  example  of  self-emasculation,  out  of  Augustine's  doctrine 
of  corruption  and  out  of  the  dark  generations  of  internecine 
slaughter  that  followed  the  weary  ruin  of  Rome's  legal,  human- 
ist and  worldly  empire?  While  this  storm  of  death  was  gather- 
ing in  the  corners  of  darkness,  the  spirit  of  life  raised  up  the 
great  cathedrals,  lovely  symbols  of  man's  spiritual  house,  more 
full  of  grace  than  any  works  of  men  since  the  building  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Church  gathered  the  laborers  and  paid  for  their 
hire  and  relaxed  in  the  splendor  of  this  achievement,  and  it  was 
scarcely  known  that  only  a  handful  of  men,  a  few  artists  of 
genius,  with  an  intuitive  apprehension  of  how  to  symbolize  the 
divine  flow  of  spirit  in  man  in  an  upsurge  of  glass  and  stone, 
conceived  and  designed  these  aspiring  representations  of  eternal 
being.  These  acts  of  creation  were  followed  by  a  dying-away 
of  the  spirit  in  lesser  and  lesser  acts  of  repetition.  Out  of 
repetition  came  wealth,  and  out  of  wealth  rose  a  new  sensuous 
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man,  Renaissance  man,  with  soft  fingers  to  toy  with  sensuous 
stuff,  but  cruel  fingers,  and  with  an  insatiable  greed  for  posses- 
sions and  power.  The  wealth  and  worldly  power  of  the  Church 
were  symbolized  in  the  hard,  cold  majesty  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
stuns  and  dazes  the  spirit.  And  almost  at  the  same  time  the 
creative  vitality,  which  had  conceived  and  raised  up  a  symbol 
as  lovely  as  Chartres,  was  laid  away  in  the  grim  and  massive 
tomb  of  King  Philip's  Escorial,  which  he  set  upon  the  earth, 
heavy  and  terrible,  like  a  calculated  death  of  aspiration. 

The  four  greatest  spirits  of  that  age  of  violent  change  were 
not  enough  to  turn  back  the  storm  of  death,  although  they  and 
a  few  besides  them  perceived  the  vital  flow  and  depth  of  life  as 
it  had  not  been  known  since  Chartres  was  built  or  Francis 
lived.  Neither  Leonardo,  with  his  direct  apprehension  of  that 
pure,  creative  intelligence  which  includes  within  its  intuition 
both  reason  and  love,  nor  Michelangelo,  who  perceived  the  full- 
ness of  life  in  the  depth  of  mercy,  pieta,  nor  Cervantes,  who 
brought  divided  man  together  in  a  tender  fellowship  of  soul  and 
body,  nor  Shakespeare,  revealing  the  continuous  flow  of  tragic 
and  lovely  immortal  mortality — not  one  of  these  four  was  able 
to  turn  aside  the  storm  of  death  from  its  assault  on  Europe. 
Popes  and  princes,  kings  and  queens,  and  a  thousand  others 
taught  a  new  insanity — life  as  a  possession  of  finites  and  death 
as  a  revenge  upon  living. 

Old  men,  allegedly  vicars  of  Christ,  were  said  to  prolong 
their  lives  a  few  hours  longer  by  summoning  to  their  beds  the 
warmth  of  young  concubines  or  by  receiving  into  their  veins  the 
blood  of  children.  Kings  lived  more  to  the  full  by  killing  one  wife 
so  as  to  have  another.  Princes  ruled  by  poison.  The  intellect, 
establishing  the  illusion  that  finite  things  may  be  possessed,  gen- 
erated insatiable  greed.  The  flowing  life  of  the  soul  was  per- 
petually wounded  by  the  loss  of  being,  amid  the  sterility  of 
objects.  Even  doctrines — even  doctrines  of  love — were  so 
greedily  possessed  that  those  who  doubted  them  were  hung,  be- 
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headed,  burned.  In  the  name  of  love,  their  hearts  were  fixed  on 
hatred. 

They  thought  too  much  of  the  show  of  their  lives  and  made 
of  death  a  monstrous  thing.  A  man  showed  his  size  by  his 
palace,  his  wisdom  by  the  gaudy  stuffs  he  gathered  into  it  and 
his  virility  by  the  taking  of  women  to  his  bed.  They  built  their 
palaces  to  close  in  their  power  and  their  things,  closing  out  life. 
The  teaching  came  from  high  places  that  this  was  life :  to  covet, 
to  grasp  and  to  kill. 

In  the  name  of  truth  they  made  of  death  a  public  spectacle. 
Killing  men  serves  convenience,  not  truth.  Enslaved  by  the 
blind  demands  of  convenience,  which  they  mistook  for  the  vital 
freedom  of  truth,  they  burned  Savonarola  in  the  square  at  Flor- 
ence, burned  Protestants  in  Toledo  and  Catholics  in  Geneva,  and 
they  beheaded,  hung  and  quartered  inconvenient  human  objects 
in  London,  in  Flanders  and  in  France.  They  murdered  Monte- 
zuma in  Mexico,  the  Inca  in  Peru,  and  the  Colonel  and  Chief 
Malope  far  off  on  a  tiny  island  in  the  Pacific.  Some,  like  the 
Emperor  Charles,  held  macabre  rehearsals  of  their  own  funer- 
als. Wars  and  plagues  filled  out  the  picture.  There  had  not 
been  so  wide  and  odious  a  general  celebration  of  death  since 
the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  not  another  would 
come  to  equal  it  until  the  twentieth  century  would  surpass  all 
former  times  in  making  of  life  a  sensate  show,  a  quantity  of 
objects  and  an  inanity  of  motions,  and  in  making  of  death  a 
monstrous  thing. 

The  natives  were  right  about  the  Spaniards  on  the  far  island 
of  Santa  Cruz;  death  was  the  dominant  God  in  their  European 
hearts. 
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The  Vicar  was  dying  of  tertian  fever.  Every  third  day,  when 
the  paroxysm  came,  he  had  less  strength  to  survive  it.  Old 
Antonio  Serpa,  the  Chaplain,  had  died  of  the  same  fever,  and 
his  death,  a  sorrow  to  the  others,  for  he  had  been  a  kind  and 
simple  man,  was  like  damnation  to  the  Vicar.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  since  his  early  boyhood,  the  Vicar  found  himself  with- 
out a  confessor.  All  the  others  could  come  to  him,  confess  their 
sins,  do  their  penance  and  receive  priestly  absolution.  He  alone 
had  no  ordained  mediator  between  himself  and  God. 

"Oh,  my  Godl"  he  lamented  aloud,  on  his  knees  beside  the 
Chaplain's  corpse.  "How  great  is  the  punishment  that  You 
send  me  for  my  sins !  You  leave  me,  O  Lord,  without  a  priest 
to  whom  to  confess.  Happy  Father  Serpa!  Happy  are  you 
who  have  died  after  receiving  the  sacrament.  But  I  am  aban- 
doned, for  I  can  confess  all  who  are  here,  but  have  none  to 
confess  me." 

How  can  a  man  endure  self-reproach  with  no  possibility  of 
absolution? 

He  hid  his  face  and  would  not  be  consoled;  then  he  went  to 
the  church  and  wept  at  the  altar. 

By  this  same  time  the  Governor  had  given  up  hope  of  ever 
rising  from  his  bed.  After  the  murder  of  the  Colonel  he  had 
stayed  in  his  bed  on  the  ship  for  two  days.  Then  he  had  had 
a  great  access  of  hope,  had  said  all  he  needed  was  to  establish 
himself  in  a  house  on  shore.  They  would  see  him  well,  they 
would  see  him  rise  and  rule  his  colony. 

Isabel  passed  along  the  orders.  A  large  house  of  poles, 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  was  rapidly  built  under  some  coco- 
nut palms  near  the  church.  All  those  who  were  not  sick  joined 
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in  the  work.  Isabel,  the  Vicar  and  Mariana  brought  the  Gov- 
ernor ashore;  Quiros  and  some  sailors  carried  him  on  a  litter 
into  his  new  house,  or  palace. 

From  his  bed  he  appointed  Lorenzo  to  command  of  all  mili- 
tary operations  and  all  naval  operations.  Lorenzo  set  out  at 
once,  with  twenty  men  in  a  boat,  to  go  to  a  village  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay  where  he  meant  to  capture  eight  or  ten  natives  as 
hostages.  But  when  he  landed  he  was  ambushed  and  eight  men 
were  wounded  with  arrows.  He  came  back  to  camp  just  in  time 
to  find  natives  assaulting  the  stockade.  He  called  for  the  ban- 
ners and  led  all  who  were  not  sick  out  to  defend  the  gate,  and 
he  himself  and  five  others  were  wounded  with  arrows.  Captain 
General  Lorenzo's  wound  was  just  a  dirty  hole  made  in  his  leg 
by  an  arrow  that  had  been  dipped  in  something  dark  and  sticky. 
In  revenge  he  sent  a  soldier  in  charge  of  a  party  to  burn  canoes 
and  houses  at  the  nearest  village,  and  eight  of  them  were 
wounded.  After  these  victories  the  natives  threw  rocks  and 
shot  arrows  into  the  camp  all  night. 

These  events  also  wounded  the  Governor;  they  killed  bis 
hope.  He  said,  "I  have  come  to  my  island  not  to  rule,  but 
to  die." 

Then  the  Chaplain  died,  and  the  next  night,  which  was  Octo- 
ber 17,  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  When  it  rose  in 
the  east  it  was  totally  eclipsed. 

The  Governor  remembered  the  great  storm  of  October  17, 
the  eve  of  St.  Luke's  Day,  in  his  youth,  when  he  was  sailing 
home  from  his  discovery  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  the  King  about  it:  "a  violent  hurricane  arose,  the  wind 
blowing  so  violently  from  the  north  that,  though  all  the  sails 
were  furled,  it  caused  the  ship  to  heel  over  to  port  till  the  beam- 
ends  were  under  water  to  the  hatches."  Youth  within  him,  life 
before  him  and  God  with  him,  he  had  weathered  that  storm. 
But  now,  twenty-seven  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Luke's  Day, 
during  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  he  said  to  Isabel,  "I  am  in  the 
storm  of  death." 
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Isabel,  Mariana  and  the  Barreto  brothers  were  there.  Loren- 
zo's wounded  leg  had  not  healed.  Quiros  and  the  Vicar  came. 
Candles  were  lighted;  the  smell  of  the  burning  tapers  mingled 
with  the  vegetable  odor  of  the  palm-thatched  house.  A  scribe 
and  witnesses  were  brought  in,  and  with  a  slow,  heavy  voice  the 
Governor  dictated  his  will.  He  commended  his  soul  to  God, 
asked  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  on  these  islands,  of  which 
he  was  Marques  and  ruler,  requested  the  Vicar  General  of  these 
islands  to  say  twenty  Masses  for  his  soul,  appointed  Lorenzo 
Captain  General  of  the  Islands  and  the  armada,  and  bestowed 
on  Isabel,  his  legitimate  wife,  the  Governorship  of  all,  his  Mar- 
quesate,  all  honors  and  emoluments  promised  him  by  King 
Philip,  and  all  his  property,  whether  in  these  islands,  in  Peru 
or  in  Spain. 

The  Governor  was  so  weak  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  sign 
this  will.  All  stood  silent,  watching  in  the  candlelight,  while 
the  old  man  with  the  puffy  hands,  by  an  enormous  effort  of 
will,  letter  by  letter  scratched  down  this  last  signing  of  his  name, 
his  last  overt  act  of  power. 

He  lay  back  exhausted. 

Isabel  cleared  the  room  of  all  but  herself  and  the  Vicar.  She 
sat  by  the  bed  with  her  face  in  her  hands  while  the  Governor 
confessed  himself  and  the  Vicar  General  of  the  islands  admin- 
istered the  last  rites.  The  Governor's  confession  was  a  series 
of  separated  and  scarcely  coherent  mumbles,  his  vitality  being 
too  low  and  his  tongue  too  swollen  for  clear  speech.  It  was 
certain  only  that  he  was  confessing  sins. 

At  daylight,  the  Governor  being  still  alive  and  with  his  eyes 
open,  the  Vicar  had  a  crucifix  brought  in  which  the  Governor 
stared  at,  as  it  were  devoutly,  while  the  Vicar  said  many  holy 
and  pious  things  about  death  and  hell  and  God's  mercy. 

Shortly  after  noon  the  Governor  died. 

Then,  with  all  the  pomp  they  could  devise  with  so  many  ill? 
they  placed  his  body  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black  cloth.  Quiros 
and  seven  others  carried  it  on  their  shoulders.  Lorenzo,  endur- 
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ing  the  pain  in  his  poisoned  leg,  was  one  of  them.  Soldiers  stood 
with  their  arquebuses  reversed.  The  procession  moved  with 
two  banners,  while  two  drums  covered  with  mourning  cloth  gave 
out  slow,  muffled  sounds,  and  a  lament  was  played  on  a  fife. 

In  the  church  the  Vicar  General  performed  the  funeral  service 
of  the  First  Marques  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  Only  a  few  had 
hated  him  so  much  that  they  rejoiced  that  he  was  dead.  Most 
of  the  people  were  grieved  and  frightened. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  day  Quiros  went  to  the  Governor's  Pal- 
ace to  offer  his  condolences  to  the  Marquesa,  now  Governess  of 
all  their  enterprise.  The  King's  banner  hung  slack  on  a  pole 
by  the  doorless  doorway  into  this  palace  of  poles  and  palm 
thatching. 

Quiros  entered  the  largest  of  the  several  rooms.  The  light 
was  dim  and  cool,  and  the  good  odor  of  earth  and  vegetable 
matter  was  refreshing. 

Isabel,  the  Governess,  sat  at  a  heavy  table  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  ship.  There  was  nothing  on  the  table  except 
an  open  leather  box  lined  with  faded  purple  silk.  Her  arms 
rested  on  the  table,  and  in  her  hands  she  held  the  small  gold 
goblet,  King  Philip's  gift.  She  was  staring  at  it,  as  if  peering 
into  the  deep  duration  of  her  whole  life. 

General  Lorenzo  sat  on  a  stool  with  his  wounded  leg  bare  to 
the  knee,  and  Mariana  knelt  before  him,  washing  the  leg  and 
preparing  a  new  bandage.  Diego  and  Luis  sat  on  a  bench.  Luis 
had  his  elbow  on  his  knee  and  his  forehead  laid  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  now  and  then  he  spat  down  on  the  ground  between 
his  knees  like  a  moody  boy  disgusted  and  disappointed  with 
life ;  Diego  sat  with  his  legs  crossed  and  his  arms  folded  across 
his  belly  and  stared  in  misery  and  contempt,  through  narrowed 
eyelids,  at  the  slight,  quick  figure  of  Quiros  coming  from  the 
light  of  the  doorway  into  the  dimness  of  the  room. 

The  silence  of  these  people  and  the  musty  quiet  of  the  whole 
room  made  Quiros  aware,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  that 
for  many  days  now  he  had  heard  no  spontaneous  music  any- 
where in  the  settlement  or  on  the  ships.  No  one  was  touching 
a  guitar  or  singing  or  dancing. 
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Quiros  removed  his  hat  as  he  approached  the  Governess, 
seated  behind  her  table.  He  bowed  deeply.  "I  grieve  with  you," 
he  said.  "I  loved  the  Governor." 

He  watched  Isabel  with  that  hungry,  devouring  look.  She 
raised  her  eyes  from  staring  at  the  goblet,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  right  at  Quiros  without  really  seeing  him,  seeing  still  the 
enduring  movement  of  her  own  life. 

"I  was  a  child  when  I  saw  him  first."  She  spoke  with  a  kind 
of  lonely  tenderness,  a  profound  and  unappeased  longing  in  be- 
half of  the  child  who  had  first  seen  Mendana  so  many  years 
ago  in  a  village  in  Spain,  a  child  still  passionate,  enduring,  in- 
jured and  unappeased  in  the  breast  and  in  the  life  of  the  Mar- 
quesa  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  seated  behind  her  table  on  the 
earth  floor  of  this  palm-leaf  palace  near  the  shore  of  a  tiny 
island  that  was  not  one  of  the  Solomons. 

"I  was  a  child  when  I  first  saw  him.  I  never  believed  he 
would  fail." 

She  looked  down  at  her  hands  again,  at  the  empty  golden  gob- 
let they  clasped.  She  placed  the  goblet  in  its  nest  of  faded 
purple  silk  and  closed  the  leather  box. 

Now  she  looked  up  and  saw  Quiros  watching  her  with  that 
hungry  love  of  his  which  was  like  a  spiritual  penetration,  seek- 
ing the  kind  of  communion  which  would  deny  the  separate  and 
absolute  finality  of  her  self.  He  was  speaking,  too,  in  that  low, 
resonant  voice  of  his. 

"You  are  now  Governess.  I  shall  honor  and  obey  your  orders 
as  I  did  his.  I  was  always  faithful  to  the  Governor.  Now  I  shall 
be  faithful  to  you." 

Mariana  and  Lorenzo  looked  at  him  from  one  side,  and  Diego 
and  Luis  from  the  other.  Isabel,  looking  right  into  his  face  and 
now  seeing  him  clearly,  said,  "He  would  not  have  failed  if  you 
had  brought  us  to  the  Solomon  Islands  as  you  were  supposed 
to  do.  He  believed  in  you  as  Chief  Pilot,  and  you  brought  us 
here  to  this  miserable  and  deadly  place  instead  of  to  the  Solo- 
mons, where  it  was  your  duty  to  take  us.  If  you  had  taken  us 
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there,  the  Almiranta  would  not  have  been  lost,  and  all  would 
have  been  saved." 

Quiros  was  so  shocked  by  this  accusation  of  dishonor  and  be- 
trayal that  he  did  not  even  try  to  defend  himself,  either  by 
reasonable  explanations  or  by  flat  contradiction.  He  said  stiffly, 
"Ask  me  to  resign,  and  choose  whom  you  will  to  sail  the  ships." 

Diego  said  with  bitterness,  "We  killed  better  men  for  less 
treachery." 

Quiros'  hand  went  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

General  Lorenzo  rose  to  his  feet,  wincing  with  the  pain  in  his 
leg,  and  shouted,  "Be  still!  What  is  this  stupidity?"  He  glared 
from  one  to  another.  "The  Governor's  death  is  a  shock,  but 
we're  not  all  idiots.  Forgive  us,  Senor  Quiros.  These  last  days 
have  been  hard  and  ugly.  My  sister  is  distracted.  I  am  in 
command  of  the  camp  and  the  fleet.  I  respect  your  ability  and 
I  need  your  help." 

Quiros  bowed  to  the  General. 

"I  accept  your  apology.  I  share  the  grief  of  all  of  you,  and  I 
am  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  her  Excellency,  our  Governess." 

Isabel  did  not  apologize  for  her  odious  accusation.  The  near- 
est she  could  come  was  to  say,  "Our  food  supplies  are  low.  We 
are  using  too  much  flour  from  the  ship  stores.  We  may  need 
your  help  to  get  food  from  the  natives.  You  got  a  boatload 
once." 

"I  await  your  Excellency's  orders." 

Quiros  made  a  quick  bow  and  left  the  dim  audience  chamber; 
he  walked  across  the  earth  floor  with  sharp,  precise  steps  and 
out  the  bright  opening  of  the  doorless  doorway  of  the  Gover- 
nor's palace. 
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The  Vicar,  lean,  feverish  and  fragile,  moved  back  on  board 
the  ship  because  he  thought  the  air  was  better  there,  at  least  at 
night,  and  might  help  him  recover  from  his  illness  and  perhaps, 
by  some  miracle  of  God's  mercy,  survive  until  he  could  reach 
another  priest  and  confess  before  death.  But  every  day  that 
he  was  able  he  came  ashore,  for  one,  two  or  three  died  every 
day,  and  there  was  supreme  need  of  his  spiritual  ministrations. 

After  attending  the  death  the  Vicar  would  walk  about  the 
camp  and  cry  in  a  loud  voice,  such  as  these  thin  men  sometimes 
have,  "Is  there  one  who  wants  to  confess?  Come,  I  am  ready. 
Put  yourselves  well  with  God  and  attend  to  the  welfare  of  your 
souls,  for  a  punishment  has  come  on  us  from  which  not  one  can 
escape,  however  many  we  be.   Only  now  one  more  has  died." 

Some  would  hide  in  their  huts  to  escape  the  fear  he  gave  them; 
others  would  watch  from  a  distance;  a  few  would  walk  behind 
him. 

"The  natives  will  triumph  over  us  and  will  remain,  godless 
victims  of  the  Devil,  enjoying  our  clothes  and  arms  and  all  we 
possess  in  this  place  where  God  holds  us  prisoners  to  chastise 
us  according  to  our  deserts." 

When  a  dozen  or  more  gathered  near  him,  whether  in  sun 
or  rain,  whether  under  palm  trees  or  in  the  open  by  the  bar- 
racks, he  would  stand  and  preach  to  this  frightened  circle. 

"Think  that  if  God  punishes  a  whole  kingdom  for  one  sin, 
how  will  He  punish  here  where  there  are  so  many  sins !  There 
are  men  here  who  have  not  confessed  for  three,  five,  seven,  nine, 
fourteen  and  thirty  years,  and  one  who  has  confessed  only  once 
in  his  life.  There  are  men  here  who  have  caused  the  deaths  of 
two  and  three  other  men.   There  is  one  who  does  not  know 
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whether  he  is  a  Moor  or  a  Christian.  Others  have  committed 
sins  so  foul  that  I  will  not  name  them.  Remember  how  God 
conferred  with  David  and  told  him  out  of  three  punishments 
to  choose  one.  We  have  sickness,  war,  famine  and  discord 
among  us,  and  no  remedy.  We  are  too  weak  to  leave,  and  none 
will  come  to  aid  us.  We  have  God  angry  against  us,  and  the 
naked  and  bloody  sword  of  His  justice,  with  which  He  goes 
forth  to  kill,  is  ready  to  put  an  end  to  us.  And  our  end  will  be 
our  beginning  in  quenchless  and  horrid  Hell.  Fully  justified  is 
His  judgment.  The  punishment  is  less  than  we  deserve. 

" Confess  yourselves!  Clean  your  souls!  With  repentance 
appease  the  anger  of  God,  Who  wishes  not  that  the  sinner 
should  die,  but  rather  that  he  turn  from  his  wickedness  and 
live.  For  His  wrath  is  terrible  and  His  judgment  is  just." 

Then  at  other  times,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  his  voice 
tender,  he  would  preach  the  mercy  of  Christ — how  much  greater 
it  was  than  all  their  sins,  and  how  one  drop  of  His  blood  on  the 
Cross  was  enough  to  wash  out  each  heinous  and  ugly  sin  of  each 
one  who  heard  his  words.  None  should  despair,  for  Christ  was 
Saviour  of  them  all  and  had  conquered  the  jaws  of  death  and 
the  gates  of  Hell. 

He  would  stand  apart,  under  a  palm  tree  or  in  the  shadow  be- 
side a  hut,  while  some  sinner  knelt  at  his  feet  and  confessed. 
The  confessions  comforted  him,  for  they  told  over  the  common 
sins  of  common  men:  lies,  blasphemies,  adulteries,  murders. 
For  fifty  years  now  he  had  dealt  with  such  confessions  of  such 
sins  and  had  mediated  faithfully  between  such  stained  souls  and 
the  purity  of  God.  Even  Mariana  did  not  disturb  him  when  she 
finally  confessed  to  him  the  horror  of  the  dream  of  blackness 
and  fire  that  had  returned  and  returned  to  ruin  her  nights,  until 
the  night  after  she  looked  once  at  the  Colonel's  head  on  a  pole 
and  turned  her  back,  sick,  and  no  more  dreamed  that  dream.  It 
was  all,  he  told  her,  work  of  the  Devil,  who  was  seizing  at  her 
soul  because  of  her  original  sin  and  lust.  Christ's  mercy  had 
saved  her,  even  in  her  dream,  from  the  Devil's  temptation  to 
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save  herself  without  the  mediation  of  the  Church.  It  was  good 
that  she  dreamed  that  dream  no  more,  and  he  absolved  her. 

"In  the  dream,"  Mariana  repeated,  athe  Virgin  Herself  of- 
fered me  the  cup  of  God's  blood  and  told  me  to  drink,  saying, 
'Each  soul  must  be  first  to  be  saved.'  " 

"Clearly  all  was  a  snare  and  torment  of  the  Devil,  for  none 
may  drink  God's  blood  nor  be  saved,  except  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  Church,"  the  Vicar  replied.  "To  say  that  each  must 
be  the  first  to  be  saved  makes  nonsense  of  time  and  death  and 
of  Christ's  suffering  for  our  original  sin,  and  would  make  eter- 
nity the  possession  of  all,  even  without  the  Church  and  Christ." 

He  was  appalled  only  that  there  was  no  priest  to  whom  he 
could  confess. 

Some  days  when  he  was  on  shore  he  became  delirious  with 
fever,  and  Quiros  would  have  to  carry  his  frail  trembling  body 
down  to  the  boat  in  his  arms  and  back  to  the  ship. 
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The  Vicar  was  dying  of  successive  bouts  of  malarial  poisoning. 
He  lay  in  his  bed  on  the  ship,  delirious,  hot  and  cold  with 
malaria. 

But  General  Lorenzo's  fever  was  steady  and  the  pain  in  his 
gangrened  leg  was  terrible. 

Quiros  went  to  the  General's  hut  to  visit  the  sick  man.  Mari- 
ana was  there  nursing  him,  but  not  knowing  what  to  do  except 
to  bathe  his  forehead  and  wipe  his  lips  with  water. 

"Ah,  Chief  Pilot!    I  shall  die  without  confession!" 

"The  Vicar  himself  is  dying,"  Quiros  answered.  "Not  fifteen 
in  camp  are  healthy.  God  knows  why  I  endure  so  well.  I  wish 
I  could  help  you." 

"Ah,  death!    In  what  a  state  of  sin  you  take  me!" 

Mariana  held  out  her  gold  crucifix  with  its  ivory  Christ,  and 
the  General,  staring  at  it,  sighed  heavily.  "I  am  a  sinner.  O 
Lord,  pardon  me!    To  die  without  confession!" 

Then  the  man  wept. 

Quiros  said,  "I  will  go  back  to  the  ship.  If  the  Vicar  is  well 
enough,  I  will  bring  him  to  you." 

The  man  so  young,  so  strong,  so  shattered  with  pain,  squeezed 
Quiros'  hand  in  gratitude. 

On  board  the  ship,  Quiros  went  into  the  Vicar's  little  cabin 
and  told  him  Lorenzo  was  dying  fast  and  begged  to  be  confessed. 

"I  am  dying,  too.  But  bring  him  here  and  I  will  confess  him." 

"His  leg  is  putrid.  He's  weak.  His  body  is  bloated.  Even  to 
turn  him  in  bed  they  have  to  tie  a  rope  to  a  hook  in  the  roof, 
and  it  takes  two  men  to  move  him.  He  would  die  before  he 
reached  his  own  doorway." 

The  Vicar  groaned.  "You  wish  to  kill  me.  I  have  no  weight 
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left.  I  can  no  longer  stand  on  my  feet.  That  is  all  you  care  for 
my  health.'' 

Quiros,  with  the  pious  and  stubborn  belief  the  Church  had 
taught  him,  insisted,  "For  the  love  of  God.  No  one  who  seeks 
a  priest  should  be  allowed  to  die  without  confession." 

"Only  I.  For  me  there  is  no  priest." 

The  Vicar  lay  still  a  moment.  He  had  many  sins  to  confess 
and  no  priest.  During  a  long  life  he  had  felt  the  presence  of 
Hell,  he  had  thought  in  images  of  Hell  and  he  had  preached 
the  horrors  of  Hell.  He  saw  himself,  a  figure  dark,  thin  and 
damned,  toppling  backward  into  the  abysm  of  Hell,  with  his 
sins  like  stones  to  drag  him  plummeting  down. 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes.  He  shuddered. 

"God  allows  me  to  save  another  from  my  own  fate.  Carry 
me  where  you  please,  though  I  die." 

Quiros,  with  others  to  help,  wrapped  the  trembling  Vicar  in  a 
blanket  and  put  him  over  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  boat. 
They  rowed  him  ashore  and  carried  him  on  a  litter  to  Lorenzo's 
hut  and  to  Lorenzo's  bedside.  Two  men,  one  standing  at  each 
end  of  the  litter,  held  the  Vicar  level  with  the  General.  There, 
in  a  last  interchange  of  word  and  touch  between  two  dying  men, 
in  a  little  palm-leaf  hut  on  a  strange  shore  thousands  of  miles 
from  any  place  that  had  ever  been  home  to  either  of  them,  the 
General  confessed  his  sins  and  the  Vicar  fulfilled  his  priestly 
office. 

Word  of  what  was  happening  had  gone  around  camp.  When 
they  carried  the  Vicar  out  of  the  General's  hut,  there  was  a 
group  of  frightened  people  waiting  for  him  there,  crowded 
around  the  doorway. 

"Confess  us  before  it  is  too  late.  Confess  us  before  you  die! " 

The  Vicar  was  too  weak  to  confess  them  one  by  one.  The 
best  he  could  do  was  to  receive  their  open  and  general  confes- 
sion and  with  a  weak  arm  and  pale  hand  offer  general  absolution. 

They  carried  him  on  down  to  the  boat,  and  a  little  dog 
walked  patiently  along  in  the  shadow  underneath  his  litter. 
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"What  have  we  come  to?"  a  soldier  exclaimed  to  Quiros. 

Quiros  knew  the  man  expected  no  answer,  for  both  Quiros 
and  the  soldier  knew  that  during  the  past  few  weeks  many  had 
been  wounded,  more  had  fallen  ill  with  fever,  and  most  of  the 
rest  were  sick  with  despair;  but  his  own  mind  was  full  of  the 
answer,  so  he  spoke  it. 

"Ten  determined  natives  could  now  kill  us  all  and  destroy 
our  whole  settlement." 

They  took  the  Vicar  back  to  his  bed  on  the  ship. 

General  Lorenzo  got  worse  in  the  night  and  died  at  dawn. 
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During  the  next  several  days  it  rained,  but  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
and  without  anyone's  knowing  who  had  started  it,  for  no  one 
gave  the  order,  there  was  a  general  movement  out  of  the  camp 
back  to  the  ships.  The  ill,  the  miserable  and  the  despairing 
left  their  huts,  the  sick  and  wounded  carrying  the  prostrate  and 
dying.  They  collected  on  the  beach  and  waited  their  turn  while 
the  boat  went  back  and  forth.  Isabel,  with  Mariana  and  her 
two  surviving  brothers,  was  among  the  first  to  abandon  the 
shore.  All  who  could  went  aboard  the  galleon,  where  they  could 
find  shelter  below  deck.  The  frigate  and  the  galiot  were  left 
only  to  their  small  crews.  A  few  soldiers  who  had  some  health 
stayed  a  day  or  two  longer  on  shore,  under  the  soggy  flapping 
of  the  royal  banner.  They  were  supposed  to  provide  wood  and 
water,  but  procured  little  of  either. 

When  they  were  brought  off  in  the  boat,  they  carried  the 
King's  banner  with  them.  The  rain  was  thinning.  Now  and 
then  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  gleamed  on  the  water 
and  made  the  beach  shine.  The  dogs  had  been  left  behind  be- 
cause if  taken  on  the  ship  they  would  have  to  be  given  food 
and  water  or  be  killed  and  eaten;  these  dogs,  which  had  often 
snarled  at  each  other  and  fought  one  another,  now  grouped  in 
a  pack  and  ran  back  and  forth  on  the  beach,  barking  and  dis- 
tracted, making  as  it  were  a  sorrowful  lamentation  at  being  left 
behind  on  an  empty  beach  by  an  abandoned  settlement  where  no 
cooking  fires  burned.  Only  the  little  dog  which  had  walked  un- 
der the  Vicar's  litter  in  shadow  had  the  courage  to  plunge  into 
the  sea  and  swim  toward  the  galleon.  In  admiration  of  his  cour- 
age, although  they  were  short  of  food  and  water,  Quiros  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  up  out  of  the  sea  onto  the  ship. 
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Quiros  had  himself  rowed  to  the  galiot,  then  to  the  frigate, 
going  on  board  each  to  survey  its  condition,  then  returned  and 
made  a  survey  of  the  galleon.  On  all  three  ships  the  ropes  and 
sails  were  in  bad  condition.  Each  of  the  hulls  leaked,  even 
here  in  the  calm  harbor,  and  would  leak  worse  in  the  toss  and 
beating  of  sea  voyage.  And  looking  down  in  shadow,  under  the 
water,  he  saw  heavy  marine  growth  on  each  hull,  which  would 
eat  away  the  wood  and  slow  the  speed.  Although  their  pitch  and 
caulking  and  spare  canvas  had  been  lost  with  the  Almiranta  and 
the  fibers  on  the  island  were  poor  for  rope  and  there  were  not 
enough  men  now  in  strength  and  health  to  careen  the  ships  and 
work  at  the  hulls,  Quiros,  as  Chief  Pilot,  blamed  himself  for 
having  failed  in  a  major  duty  of  caring  for  the  ships.  As  he 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  looking  down  at  the  hull  of  the 
galleon,  he  saw  his  own  face  reflected  in  the  water  between  the 
boat  and  the  ship,  and  the  sight  of  his  own  face  did  not 
please  him. 

As  he  leaned  over  and  saw  his  own  face  reflected  in  the  water, 
a  great  loneliness  crossed  his  mind,  darkening  out  the  day,  and 
a  profound  longing  filled  his  heart  to  be  together  in  stillness 
with  his  young  wife  Ana,  who  was  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
Peru,  to  be  together  with  her  in  the  tender  darkness  of  forgiving 
night. 

The  galiot  and  the  frigate  had  enough  flour,  water  and  fire- 
wood for  a  voyage  of  ten  days  on  spare  rations.  The  galleon 
had  a  little  more  in  common  stores.  The  private  stores  of  the 
Governess  were  another  matter.  She  had  for  the  use  of  herself, 
Mariana,  her  two  brothers  and  several  personal  servants  as 
much  water,  food  and  firewood  as  was  left  for  all  the  others  com- 
bined. She  also  had  jars  of  wine  and  olive  oil,  a  calf,  two  sheep, 
seven  hens  and  several  pigs.  She  had  feed  and  water  for  these 
animals. 

Quiros  went  to  Isabel,  as  Governess,  and  reported  to  her  the 
condition  of  the  ships. 

Isabel  seemed  to  have  no  will  to  give  orders.  She  was  moody 
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and  gloomy.  She  said,  "You're  the  Chief  Pilot.  It's  your  fault 
if  you  have  let  the  ships  get  in  such  bad  condition." 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  Quiros  kept  to  the  point.  "We 
might  sail  from  here  and  reach  the  Solomon  Islands  in  four  or 
five  days.  It's  still  possible  the  Almiranta  sailed  on  and  landed 
there.  They  might  have  had  better  fortune  than  we  and  might 
be  able  to  help  us.  The  only  other  possibility  is  Manila.  With 
good  ships,  favorable  winds  and  strong  and  healthy  crews  we 
might  reach  Manila  in  thirty  days.  As  we  are,  with  what  we 
have,  that  is  impossible." 

"I  have  other  advisors  to  consult." 
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The  Vicar  was  having  another  paroxysm  of  fever.  The  micro- 
scopic parasite  of  malaria  had  entered  into,  hollowed  out  and 
poisoned  millions  and  millions  of  his  red  blood  cells,  and  these 
were  bursting  all  at  once,  flooding  his  body  with  poison  and 
with  redoubled  millions  of  parasites.  All  that  this  parasite 
needed  for  survival  was  human  blood  and  the  female  of  the 
anopheles  mosquito.  Its  generative  life  took  place  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  mosquito,  where  its  female  egg  was  attacked  by  its 
male  stingers.  Then  the  egg  hatched  its  parasites ;  the  parasites 
bored  through  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito,  got  into  its  blood, 
worked  their  way  to  the  mosquito's  poison  gland.  When  the 
mosquito  with  sharp  beak  pierced  human  skin  for  its  own  diet 
of  human  blood,  injecting  poison  the  better  to  draw  blood,  the 
malaria  parasites  escaped  with  the  poison  into  the  human  host. 
They  entered  through  the  walls  of  red  blood  cells  and  there 
each  parasite  ate  out  its  chosen  blood  cell,  distended  itself  into 
a  large  family  of  parasites,  burst  the  red  blood  cell  and  by  the 
hundreds  entered  other  red  cells  until  millions  and  millions  of 
red  blood  cells,  whose  healthful  function  was  to  carry  hemo- 
globin to  body  cells  and  to  carry  poisons  to  the  lungs  to  be 
exhaled,  died  and  liberated  into  the  human  body  the  stuff  of 
death.  And  a  proper  mosquito,  biting  such  a  body,  carried  with 
the  blood  it  sucked  into  its  stomach  male  and  female  of  the  para- 
site to  continue  the  cycle.  This  mosquito  bit  another  human, 
and  .  .  .  On  the  face  of  the  earth,  any  day,  any  night,  millions 
of  human  beings  were  in  the  paroxysm  of  this  fever. 

Three  and  a  half  centuries  after  the  Vicar's  death  men  would 
know  this  and  many  other  things  about  minute,  terrible  and 
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wonderful  mechanisms  of  life,  but  would  not  know  any  more 
than  the  Vicar  knew  about  the  essence  of  life. 

All  the  Vicar  knew  about  it  was,  that  as  God  willed,  he  was 
dying  of  tertian  fever  with  no  priest  to  confess  him.  And  none 
of  his  sins  was  so  great  as  his  love  of  Perugia. 

Segovia  was  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  Perugia  was  the  city 
that  divided  his  soul. 

He  was  born  in  Segovia  near  stone  mountains  that  bear  snow. 
His  was  a  wealthy  and  honorable  family  that  had  been  stripped 
of  its  fortune  and  disgraced.  His  grandfather  had  been  one  of 
the  leaders  and  his  father  one  of  the  young  hotheads  active  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Segovians  against  Charles  V.  Charles,  half 
Flemish,  surrounded  by  non-Spaniards,  living  outside  Spain, 
was  draining  Spain  of  its  wealth  to  ravish  Europe.  The  sporadic 
revolt  against  this  policy  in  Segovia  and  other  cities  failed.  The 
Vicar's  family  was  among  those  punished.  Instead  of  being 
born,  like  his  father,  in  a  palatial  house  on  top  of  the  hill  where 
the  old  Roman  aqueduct  entered  the  city,  he  was  born  in  a 
miserable  house  outside  the  walls — at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
underneath  the  towering  arches  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  He 
was  born  into  present  disgrace  and  glorious  memory.  As  soon 
as  his  religious  education  began  he  accepted  without  question 
the  doctrine  of  man's  fall  from  paradise  and  the  stain  of  original 
sin.  Clearly,  the  chief  thing  was  not  to  fall  lower  and  forever 
into  Hell.  His  family,  though  ruined  economically  and  political- 
ly, still  had  enough  influence  to  get  him  into  the  Church. 

He  was  intelligent  and  the  Church  suited  him.  The  Church 
was,  in  those  days,  as  science  would  be  in  the  centuries  to  come, 
the  foremost  intellectual  structure  of  the  times.  Men  who  are 
predominantly  intellectuals  feel  most  at  home  in  an  abstract 
world  of  logical  structures.  The  real  world  of  vital,  creative  on- 
flowing  indeterminism  frightens  them  and  makes  them  sick. 
The  whole  comfort  of  the  intellectual  man  lies  off  side  of  life  in 
abstract  laws — laws  of  magic,  laws  of  science,  laws  of  theology, 
political  laws.    The  Vicar  was  happy  in  the  Church.    Or,  at 
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least5  it  was  easier  for  him  as  an  intellectual  to  cling  to  a  con- 
ceptualized pattern  of  abstractions  than  it  would  have  been  to 
face  and  fulfill  the  hazards  of  passionate  life. 

Intellectual  training,  whether  in  the  priesthood  or  any  other 
discipline,  enables  a  man  to  disregard  the  incalculable  mystery 
of  being  in  favor  of  descriptions  and  definitions,  laws,  categories 
and  abstractions.  It  is  an  elaboration  of  measuring  and  count- 
ing and  makes  possible  many  aspects  of  civilization. 

The  Vicar  was  above  average  intelligence  and  made  progress 
in  the  Church.  He  was  one  among  the  clergy  who  accompanied 
Philip  to  England  and  had  an  officiating  part  in  the  marriage  of 
Philip  of  Spain  and  Mary  Tudor  of  England.  He  took  part  in 
councils  where  the  logic  of  theology  and  the  logic  of  politics 
were  somewhat  harmonized  in  determining  how  severely  to  per- 
secute non-Catholics  in  England.  A  good  many  were  burned. 
He  accompanied  Philip  back  to  Flanders  and  then  to  Spain, 
where  that  young  husband,  obeying  the  abstract  laws  of  king- 
ship (which  had  brought  about  the  marriage  in  the  first  place) 
left  his  wife,  Queen  Mary,  to  die  in  her  own  misery  in  England. 

In  his  middle  fifties,  when  he  had  good  prospects  of  becoming 
a  bishop,  he  decided  that  before  that  elevation  he  would  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  He  got  permission  and  made  the 
journey  on  foot  from  Madrid,  choosing  to  go  first  to  his  birth- 
place, Segovia,  then  to  Santiago  de  Compostela,  to  Chartres,  to 
Cluny,  to  Milan,  to  Assisi  and  to  Rome,  which  was  a  long  way 
round,  but  not  the  less  sanctifying. 

He  encountered  nothing  on  the  way  but  reiterated  confirma- 
tion of  the  simple  truths  of  the  intellectual  concepts  on  which 
he  based  his  actions.  Wherever  he  went  people  were  miserable, 
were  obviously  in  a  state  of  sin  in  a  contemptible  and  uncertain 
world.  Mortal  life  was  simply  a  vanity  of  pain  and  punishment 
for  original  sin.  Nothing  could  be  more  certain  to  a  man  who 
walked  through  the  false  splendor  and  actual  misery  of  Europe 
than  the  awful  justice  of  God  in  this  universal  punishment  of 
man,  the  awful  imminence  of  Hell,  and  the  divine  mercy  of 
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Christ  through  Whom  a  few  might  be  saved  from  mortal  misery 
and  immortal  damnation.  The  Vicar's  strong  Spanish  asceticism 
enabled  him  to  glory  in  this  cruel  and  dreadful  condition  of  man. 

When  he  reached  Italy  something  about  the  air  or  the  food — 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  people — made  him  uneasy,  at  times  a  little 
sick.  The  air  was  too  rich.  It  did  not  have  the  pellucid  aridity 
of  the  air  of  Spain.  The  heat  softened  and  relaxed  instead  of 
hardening  and  burning  as  in  Spain.  The  food  was  not  right. 
Too  much  of  it  seemed  to  stay  with  the  body,  almost  making  a 
man  part  of  what  he  ate.  Too  many  priests  were  fat.  And  the 
people  were  too  much  people  and  too  little  souls.  Some  days 
these  things  made  his  head  ache.  He  was  dizzy  with  it  all  in 
Milan.  When  he  went  to  see  Leonardo's  famous  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper  he  was  frightened  by  it.  No  Spaniard  ever  thought 
of  Christ  feasting  like  that,  nor  would  have  dreamed  of  a  Christ 
so  warm,  so  sensuous,  almost  voluptuous  with  the  fecundity 
of  life. 

On  the  hot,  white  roads  toward  Florence,  among  vineyards 
and  olive  groves,  he  often  shook  his  head  to  free  his  intellect  of 
the  teasing  tentacles  of  so  much  sensuous  perception.  It  did  not 
help  him  that  in  Florence  a  certain  bishop,  to  whom  he  had  a 
letter,  showed  him  through  several  private  and  princely  galler- 
ies where  hung  haunting  and  radiant  pictures  such  as  he  had 
never  seen  in  Spain,  had  never  seen  in  his  life.  He  doubted  that 
he  could  still  be  in  what  he  knew  as  the  Catholic  Christian 
world.  What  was  this  warmth  of  worldly  delight  that  was  being 
imposed  on  the  cool,  intellectual,  abstract  concept  of  Heaven? 
How  could  the  soul  be  certain  or  safe,  disciplined  or  saved  in 
this  treacherous  continual  teasing  of  sensuous  perception?  How, 
indeed,  he  asked  the  Bishop,  can  a  priest  of  the  Church  hold  to 
the  logical  distinctions  of  theology  when  he  not  only  has  a  mis- 
tress, but  has  his  mistress  painted  thrice  by  some  great  artist, 
once  as  the  Virgin  Mary  ascending  to  Heaven,  once  as  Venus 
lying  naked  on  a  couch  and  once  as  his  familiar  whore  in  her 
gown  and  jewels? 
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"Italy  is  people/'  the  Bishop  told  him.  "Being  people  comes 
first." 

"But  what  of  souls  to  be  saved?" 

"Oh,  we  have  souls,  but  not  before  living.  Italy  is  people 
living,  and  souls  are  to  be  saved  in  the  midst  of  living  and  by 
living." 

"It  is  corrupt." 

"That  is  only  an  idea.  An  idea  always  falsifies  by  its  pretense 
of  stopping  everything  short  at  a  point  of  definition.  Italy  never 
stops.  Italy  is  life  flowing  through  stones  and  soil  and  olive 
groves  and  vineyards.  Above  all,  Italy  is  life  flowing  through 
people." 

The  Vicar  was  ill  for  three  days  in  Florence  before  going  on 
toward  Assisi.  At  least  in  Assisi,  he  hoped,  he  would  find  re- 
freshment in  intellectual  purity.  But  he  made  his  walk  down 
through  the  hills  with  one  of  the  masters  of  theology  from  the 
University  of  Perugia,  and  before  going  to  Assisi  stopped  off  in 
Perugia.  Even  the  marvelous  oxen,  the  color  of  warm  stone 
dust,  slow,  massive  and  strong,  were  not  like  the  lean  and  angry 
cattle  of  Spain. 

It  was  something  very  different  from  stopping  off.  It  was  a 
laborious  ascent,  it  was  a  physical  if  not  a  spiritual  achievement 
to  climb  up  in  the  hot  sun  out  of  the  broad  valley  of  vineyards 
to  the  city  of  Perugia  crowning  its  lofty  hill.  His  companion 
took  him  up  to  the  central  street  of  the  city  on  its  hilltop.  At 
one  end  of  this  broad  street  was  the  cathedral,  at  the  other  end  a 
sort  of  plaza  on  the  bluff.  There  they  stood  on  the  heights,  look- 
ing out  over  the  valley  and  toward  all  the  hills  turning  purple  in 
sunset,  while  below  the  cliff  red-tile  roofs  fairly  blazed  in  the 
late  sunlight.  Southeast,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a  far  moun- 
tainside, they  could  see  the  little  white  town  of  Assisi  on 
its  round,  bare  mountainside.  There  was  no  great  harm  in  the 
splendor  of  sunset,  though  a  certain  moving  richness  of  air  and 
light  was  unlike  anything  in  Spain. 

But  then,  at  the  insistence  of  his  companion  that  he  participate 
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in  the  ageless  custom  of  the  place,  the  Vicar  stayed  to  amble  back 
and  forth  on  this  single,  broad  street  at  top  center  of  the  city. 
It  was  soon  full  of  people,  many  strolling  back  and  forth,  many 
sitting  at  tables  before  wine  shops. 

The  two  of  them  sat  at  a  table  and  ordered  wine.  Here  on 
the  Corso,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  Vicar's  life  as  an  intel- 
lectual was  ruined.  His  experience  of  Italy,  already  so  disturb- 
ing, was  crowned  here  in  Perugia  in  evening  light  by  an  intuition 
of  mortal  beauty.  Watching  the  men  and  women  of  Perugia 
stroll  along  their  beloved  Corso  at  evening,  he  saw  people  in  a 
way  he  had  never  seen  them  before — as  a  divine  race  rather 
than  as  a  damned  race.  There  was  a  sense  of  communion  in 
love  and  beauty  among  these  people  that  penetrated  his  heart. 
Presently,  as  if  he  were  not  himself,  not  a  priest  of  middle  age, 
but  a  young  free  man,  he  was  particularly  aware  of  the  lovely 
women  of  Perugia.  They  had  a  sweetness,  a  freshness,  a  clear, 
clean,  spontaneous  warmth  of  reality,  a  reality  of  flesh  and  mo- 
tion spiritually  informed,  that  he  had  begun  to  notice  before 
in  the  women  of  Italy  and  in  the  paintings  in  Milan  and  Flor- 
ence. But  here  in  Perugia  this  beauty  flowed  in  its  full  and 
wonderful  flower,  as  if  it  were  the  finest  flowering  of  God's  crea- 
tion flowing  on  a  stream  of  Paradise.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  and 
Botticelli  and  Leonardo  had  seen  their  mouths  and  seen  their 
smile  and  felt  their  grace.  Here,  alive  before  him,  was  the 
sparkle  of  their  eyes,  the  curve  of  their  cheeks,  the  soft  joy  of 
their  voices.  Surely  these  were  the  women  of  Paradise,  and  yet 
they  were  in  this  world,  moving  with  all  the  grace  of  love.  They 
were  daughters  both  of  earth  and  of  civilization,  of  Demeter  and 
Apollo;  daughters  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  and  all  the  music 
of  heaven  and  earth.  They  were  older  than  the  Romans,  older 
than  the  Etruscans,  and  as  new  as  the  evening  in  which  the 
Vicar  saw  them. 

His  austere  and  disciplined  intellect  knew  perfectly  well  that 
what  he  saw  was  not  true.  Truth  could  not  be  emotional,  warm 
and  mortal  like  these  lovely  people  in  the  midst  of  life.   These 
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people  might  have  been  true  in  all  their  incredible  loveliness  if 
man  had  not  fallen.  But  given  the  revelation  of  God,  the  fall  of 
man,  the  perdurable  stain  of  original  sin,  then  the  austere  and 
disciplined  intellect,  adhering  to  the  absolute  constructions  of 
theology,  could  prove  logically  that  this  was  not  paradise  and 
these  were  not  beings  beautiful  in  themselves.  The  warm  soft- 
ness of  Italy  had  now  lured  the  Vicar  to  the  very  verge  of  be- 
lieving in  life;  but  his  Spanish  severity  and  intellectual  preci- 
sion held  up  a  hard  wall  against  life's  intrusion  into  his  stark 
and  lonely  soul.  His  whole  desire  was  to  participate,  with  the 
lovely  women  of  Perugia,  in  the  vital  beauty  of  life.  But  his 
intellectual  force  shut  him  off  with  the  assurance  that  this  es- 
sence of  being  did  not  exist  because  it  could  not  be  denned. 

Yet  his  intellect  failed.  For  the  vision  of  the  lovely  women  of 
Perugia,  like  a  parade  of  divine  beauty  on  earth,  passed  through 
that  hard  wall  of  intellectual  laws  and  logical  certitudes  into 
his  very  soul  and  became,  in  terms  of  intellectual  construction, 
the  paramount  sin  of  his  life. 

He  never  reached  Rome.  He  did  not  even  go  the  few  miles 
to  Assisi.  As  if  he  could  escape  what  had  already  happened  to 
him,  he  went  as  directly  as  he  could  to  Genoa  and  from  there 
took  ship  to  Spain. 

He  never  became  a  bishop.  He  left  Spain  to  serve  the  Church 
in  the  colonies,  first  passing  a  few  years  in  Mexico,  then  going 
on  to  Peru.  Before  long  his  eyebrows  became  white,  his  eyes 
sank  deeper  in  their  sockets  and  he  gradually  lost  vision  in  his 
left  eye  until  it  was  completely  blind.  But  his  right  eye  saw 
well  enough.  In  his  conscious  mind  his  images  of  Hell  became 
more  brilliant  and  terrible,  but  in  his  dreams  and  in  some  pro- 
found raptures  of  prayer  the  vision  of  Perugia  returned.  It  was 
an  ineffable  vision  of  people  as  good,  as  beautiful,  and  of  the 
world  as  a  place  where  the  lives  of  people  came  to  flower  and 
fulfillment,  suffused  with  an  effortless  divinity  and  a  divine  joy, 
as  if  grace,  not  sin,  were  the  original  condition  of  human  life. 

When  the  chance  came  to  flee  farther,  he  was  glad  to  join 
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Mendana's  expedition,  as  if  on  the  trackless  sea  or  on  some 
savage  island  he  might  escape  at  last  from  that  vital,  soft  and 
lovely  vision  which  had  overturned  his  soul. 

His  final  paroxysms  of  malaria  left  him  utterly  exhausted, 
limp  in  his  bed  on  the  galleon  and  scarcely  able  to  see  anymore 
even  out  of  his  good  eye.  It  was  night,  and  through  the  little 
window  of  his  cabin  there  could  be  seen  a  far,  faint  glow  of  fire 
atop  the  volcano.  The  malaria  parasites  had  worked  their  way 
into  new  red  blood  cells,  and  if  the  disease  seemed  quiescent,  it 
was  only  because  the  parasites  were  inside  these  cells,  eating 
them  out,  in  progress  toward  an  even  more  violent  eruption  three 
days  hence. 

There  were  three  soldiers  in  the  room  with  him  to  serve  his 
needs.  They  lighted  a  candle  and,  at  his  request,  took  turns 
reading  to  him  from  a  book  by  Fray  Luis  of  Granada,  who  said : 
"We  must  either  reign  forever  with  God,  or  burn  forever  with 
the  devils,"  and  therefore,  in  fear  of  Hell,  "let  fountains  of  tears 
flow  from  our  eyes,  let  not  the  groans  of  our  hearts  cease." 

Quiros  came  in  at  dawn,  and  seeing  the  Vicar's  condition, 
said,  "Father,  your  time  is  short.  You  must  do  what  you  are 
able  for  your  soul." 

"I  grieve  for  nothing.  I  am  too  weak  to  grieve." 

"I  cannot  help  you  as  a  priest  would.  As  a  man  who  loves 
you,  I  must  make  you  understand  that  your  end  is  near.  You 
must  now  consider  your  soul." 

This  time  the  Vicar  understood.  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
sooner?" 

He  asked  for  a  crucifix  to  be  put  in  his  hands.  He  was  too 
weak  to  hold  it.  Quiros  clasped  his  hands  around  the  Vicar's, 
and  so  helped  the  Vicar  to  grasp  the  crucifix,  kiss  it,  and  then 
hold  it  up  before  the  fading  vision  of  his  good  eye. 

"O  Eternal  Father  Who  sent  me!  That  which  I  should  do  I 
understand  not.  And  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  words." 

The  crucifix  lay  on  his  breast;  his  arms  lay  at  his  sides.  He 
whispered  his  last  word:  "Perugia!" 
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Then  the  death  agony  came,  and  it  took  him. 

Quiros  had  the  Vicar  buried  in  the  serene  waters  of  the  har- 
bor, partly  because  so  many  were  so  sick  and  weak  that  a  burial 
ashore  would  invite  new  deaths  and  partly  because  he  feared 
the  natives  would  disturb  and  desecrate  the  body. 
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Isabel  gave  no  orders.  The  ships  seemed  anchored  in  death  by 
their  rotten  ropes,  as  if  all  will  of  leadership  had  rotted.  A 
wind  came  up  and,  striking  heaviest  against  the  galleon,  broke 
three  of  the  four  ropes  by  which  it  was  anchored.  The  fourth 
was  too  weak  to  hold  a  ship,  but  held  it  nonetheless. 

It  was  death  to  stay  and  death  to  go. 

Quiros  sent  men  in  a  boat  to  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  to  hunt  for  provisions.  They  came  back  with  some  pigs 
they  had  killed  and  towing  five  canoes  loaded  with  breadfruit. 

But  now  the  natives  on  that  island,  too,  were  angry,  because 
some  of  the  men  had  shot  at  them.  And  still  there  was  not 
enough  food,  either  to  remain  anchored  here  in  slow  death  or  to 
hazard  a  voyage. 

The  next  day  Quiros,  taking  twenty  men,  went  to  the  same 
island,  for  this  trip  using  a  sail  on  the  ship's  boat  instead  of 
oars.  He  had  with  him  the  best  of  his  seamen;  if  they  were 
lost  none  of  the  ships  would  ever  reach  another  port.  But 
Quiros  would  not  lead  a  group  of  soldiers,  for  the  soldiers  still 
hated  him,  and  one  or  another  might  shoot  him  in  the  back. 
Also,  his  sailors  were  less  ravaged  by  fever  than  the  soldiers. 
Marcos,  the  big  amiable  and  humorous  Boatswain,  was  as  un- 
touched by  illness  as  Quiros  himself. 

When  they  reached  the  island  they  met  a  show  of  resistance 
from  the  natives,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than 
shouting  and  dancing  and  threatening  with  arrows.  Quiros 
showed  a  white  flag,  which  failed  to  make  peace,  then  allowed 
two  shots  to  be  fired,  which  broke  the  resistance.  He  left  six 
men  to  protect  the  boat  and  with  the  others  went  through  a  vil- 
lage and  onto  a  plateau  where  they  gathered  bananas,  coconuts 
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and  breadfruit  and  brought  it  all  back  to  the  boat.  Then  he 
ordered  the  boat  to  sail  along  the  shore  and  meet  him  at  a  place 
where  he  was  going  to  cut  some  small  palms  for  making  a  sort 
of  pavilion  on  deck  for  the  sick  and  to  get  some  pigs,  if  possible. 

When  Quiros  and  his  men  reached  the  appointed  place,  the 
boat  had  disappeared.  The  water  was  shining  and  empty. 
Quiros  thought  it  best  to  lead  his  men  back  to  the  place  where 
they  had  first  landed.  Night  overtook  them.  They  were  on  the 
shore  among  broken  rocks  and  tangled  rain  forest.  Quiros  re- 
flected that  he  had  the  best  of  the  sailors  with  him  and  that  if 
they  were  lost  the  ships  would  never  get  to  any  Christian  port. 
The  whole  discovery  would  be  lost.  He  thought  it  best  to  push 
on,  hoping  some  place  to  find  canoes  in  which  they  might  return 
to  the  ships.  Marcos  led  the  party  and  Quiros  brought  up  the 
rear.  Two  of  the  men  were  ill  and  wanted  to  be  left  to  die.  Quiros 
refused  to  leave  them,  even  though  they  had  to  be  carried.  The 
going  was  hard  among  the  big  rocks  and  the  tangle  of  primitive 
forest;  often  they  waded  through  water  above  their  knees  and 
stumbled  into  deeper  holes.  After  midnight  they  heard  two  shots 
on  the  shore  ahead  of  them,  then  two  more.  They  found  the 
boat.  It  had  met  contrary  winds  and  had  been  forced  to  sail 
all  around  the  island. 

They  reached  the  ships  at  break  of  day  with  their  load  of 
provisions  and  found  the  Governess  and  others  anxious  at  their 
nightlong  delay. 
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Isabel  had  finished  her  sulking.  She  had  formed  her  council  of 
her  two  brothers  and  the  pilots  of  the  two  small  ships.  She  called 
in  Quiros  and  proposed  that  the  time  had  come  to  sail. 

"We  will  sail  for  the  island  of  San  Cristobal  in  the  Solomons. 
There  we  may  find  the  Almiranta.  If  that  fails,  I'll  order  the 
fleet  to  sail  for  Manila  in  the  Philippines,  where  I  mean  to  en- 
gage priests  and  people  so  as  to  return  and  complete  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization." 

She  meant  to  fulfill  her  husband's  dream  and  to  establish 
herself  as  Marquesa  in  fact. 

Quiros  was  ready  for  some  such  orders.  The  pilot  of  the  galiot 
and  the  pilot  of  the  frigate  spoke  with  the  assurance  of  the  ignor- 
ant, saying  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  sail  a  few  days  toward  where 
the  Solomons  ought  to  be — unless,  they  hinted,  Quiros  had  al- 
ready by  bad  navigation  left  those  islands  behind  toward  Peru. 
If  they  found  the  Almiranta,  good.  All  would  rejoice.  Other- 
wise, in  two  or  three  weeks  they  could  sail  on  to  Manila  and  be 
again  among  Christians.  Diego,  Luis  and  Isabel  agreed. 

"I  agree  we  must  go,"  Quiros  said.  "I  suggest  a  west-south- 
west course  until  we  reach  11°  south  latitude.  If  by  then  we 
have  not  reached  the  Solomons,  we  should  sail  northwest  to  the 
Philippines.  But  it  will  be  a  matter  of  two  months,  rather  than 
of  two  weeks,  and  without  God's  help  we  cannot  do  it." 

"You're  supposed  to  be  a  good  pilot.  Why  can't  we  do  it?" 
Isabel  demanded. 

"Your  Excellency  will  remember  that  the  Governor  would 
not  bring  any  but  the  barest  charts  for  a  voyage  to  his  islands. 
We  have  no  charts  of  other  parts  of  the  ocean  or  of  where  the 
Philippines  lie."  He  turned  to  the  other  two  pilots  and  asked, 
"Do  you  gentlemen  know  where  they  lie?" 
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"You  are  Chief  Pilot.  That  is  your  business,"  the  captain  of 
the  frigate  answered. 

But  Felipe  Corzo  of  the  galiot  said  firmly,  "They  are  north- 
west of  here.  We  can't  miss  them.  Just  keep  going." 

Quiros  explained:  "They  stretch  for  hundreds  of  leagues. 
There  are  many  islands.  It  would  be  our  death  to  land  in  the 
wrong  place  or  to  get  among  certain  reefs  or  be  lost  among 
the  mazes  and  channels.  If  the  ships  hold  up,  if  the  winds  are 
favorable,  if  the  men  will  work  and  if  God  helps  us,  I  might 
pilot  us  northwest  from  here  to  Guam  in  the  Ladrone  Islands, 
then  westward  to  find  the  passage  between  Samar  and  Luzon, 
and  so  around  to  the  bay  of  Manila.  I  doubt  that  we  can  make 
it  in  three  ships.  For  all  to  go  in  one  would  be  better." 

He  then  explained  to  Isabel  that  all  three  ships  were  in  bad 
condition,  that  many  sailors  were  ill,  that  it  would  need  thirty 
of  the  best  seamen  to  sail  the  two  small  ships,  and  that  these 
would  slow  the  voyage  of  the  Capitana.  He  was  frank,  for  it 
was  a  matter  of  crisis  and  peril,  and  said  that  the  pilots  were 
not  competent  for  such  a  voyage.  For  the  sake  of  all  concerned, 
it  would  be  best  to  abandon  the  galiot  and  the  frigate,  bringing 
everybody  and  all  supplies  aboard  the  Capitana,  where  the  per- 
sons, the  rigging  and  the  sails  from  the  abandoned  ships  would 
be  of  true  service. 

The  other  two  pilots  accused  Quiros  of  wanting  to  ruin  them 
for  his  own  aggrandizement.  Of  course  he  was  willing  to  aban- 
don ships  that  hadn't  cost  him  any  money,  so  as  to  have  com- 
plete command  of  all  navigation.  Quiros  insisted  he  wanted 
nothing  for  himself,  but  that  for  two  small,  rotted  ships,  now 
worth  only  about  two  hundred  pesos  each,  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
risk  the  last  chance  of  safety  for  the  hundred-odd  people  that 
still  survived  all  their  disasters. 

"You,  Quiros,  as  much  as  any  man,  brought  on  our  disaster," 
Diego  charged.  "Isabel,  we've  heard  enough  of  his  conceited 
boasting.  Order  him  to  obey." 
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"We  will  take  the  three  ships,"  Isabel  ordered.  "Also,  Cap- 
tain Quiros,  we  have  decided  to  move  all  the  sick  and  wounded 
out  of  the  Capitana  onto  the  frigate." 

"For  what  good  purpose?" 

"It  will  be  more  convenient." 

"I  beg  your  Excellency  to  consider.  They  are  sick;  they  suf- 
fer; they  are  dying.  Have  they  not  feelings,  as  we  have?  You 
would  crowd  them  on  the  little  open  deck  of  the  frigate,  taking 
them  from  this  ship  where  they  are  under  shelter  and  exposing 
them  to  any  fury  of  sun  and  storm." 

"We  don't  want  them  on  the  Capitana"  Luis  said,  "befouling 
their  quarters  and  the  air  and  spreading  their  disease." 

"Moreover,  a  sail  can  be  set  up  like  a  tent  on  the  frigate, 
where  they  can  be  as  comfortable  as  they  please,"  Diego 
concluded. 

Quiros  was  stubborn.  "We  have  them  aboard  here,  protected 
from  sun,  night  air  and  damp.  They  need  more  care,  day  and 
night,  than  they  could  have  on  the  frigate;  and  in  case  of  bad 
weather  the  tent  you  suggest  would  have  to  be  taken  down  so 
as  to  navigate  the  frigate."  He  looked  directly  toward  Isabel 
with  that  haunting  hunger  in  his  dark  and  melancholy  eyes.  "It 
is  rather  murder  than  Christian  charity  to  order  such  a  thing." 

"And  I  suppose  when  we  reach  Manila  you  would  dare  report 
such  a  view  of  the  matter  to  the  King's  authorities?"  Isabel 
challenged  him. 

"I  would  report  it  as  an  unnecessary  cruelty  committed  for 
selfish  convenience." 

Isabel's  fists  tightened.  She  looked  at  her  two  brothers  and 
the  other  two  pilots. 

"Leave  the  sick  where  they  are." 

An  hour  later  Quiros,  busy  in  his  cabin,  heard  an  outcry. 
Going  on  deck,  he  saw  the  sergeant,  under  orders  from  Diego 
and  Luis,  preparing  to  lower  ten  or  twelve  of  the  sick  into  the 
boat  to  take  them  to  the  frigate.   The  sick  were  weeping  and 
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one  had  begun  to  scream.  Quiros  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
back  below  deck  to  their  proper  quarters.  Diego  grasped  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  and  Luis  drew  his  dagger.  Quiros  stood  his 
ground. 

"The  Governess  represents  His  Majesty,  the  King.  She  has 
ordered  the  sick  to  remain  on  this  ship.  Do  you  wish  to  attack 
me  for  obeying  the  King's  orders?" 

He  won  his  point.  The  sick  were  returned  to  their  shelter 
below  decks. 

From  memory  Quiros  drew  up  charts  showing  a  route  to 
Guam  in  the  Ladrones  and  thence  to  Manila,  and  took  one  to 
each  of  the  other  ships,  instructing  the  pilots  carefully.  They 
did  not  understand  his  instructions.  He  also  took  them  neces- 
sary supplies  of  flour  and  water. 

At  night  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  obeying  orders  from  Isa- 
bel, went  ashore  with  a  party  of  men,  dug  up  the  body  of  the 
Governor  in  its  coffin,  and  brought  it  back  aboard  the  frigate 
for  eventual  burial  in  Manila.  Because  of  the  odor  she  had 
not  wanted  her  husband's  body  on  her  ship,  and,  although  in 
his  will  he  had  asked  to  be  buried  on  his  islands,  she  thought  it 
better  to  take  his  corpse  to  Manila. 

Quiros  stood  at  the  rail,  watching  this  performance  of  men 
who  seemed  shadows  in  the  dark.  The  night  was  dark,  with 
moon  and  stars  concealed  by  a  sheath  of  low,  black  cloud.  How- 
ever, the  volcano  was  spewing  extra  fire,  and  in  that  quarter  the 
underside  of  the  black  cloud  sheath  was  lit  up  as  if  heaven 
itself  were  burning.  He  could  hear  the  oars  and  the  men's  voices 
as  they  came  back  to  the  frigate  with  the  coffin  and  could  see 
the  faint  pallor  of  their  faces. 

Quiros  stood  with  his  head  only  a  few  inches  from  the  rising 
structure  of  the  poop.  From  the  top  of  the  poop  deck,  far  above 
him,  a  wooden  pulley  large  and  heavy  enough  to  crush  his  skull 
dropped  through  the  dark.  It  touched  and  tore  the  brim  of  his 
hat  and  crashed  on  the  deck  at  his  heels. 
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He  rushed  up  the  several  ladders  to  the  top  of  the  poop  deck, 
but  was  too  late  to  find  out  who  had  tried  to  murder  him. 

The  only  way  the  man  could  have  disappeared  was  over  the 
stern  onto  Isabel's  balcony. 

It  must  have  been  either  Diego  or  Luis. 
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There  would  be  no  use  to  write  a  book  like  this  at  all,  unless 
a  man  could  summon  up  the  final  courage  to  face  the  central  ques- 
tion in  our  own  time  of  profound  trouble,  crisis  and  peril:  "We 
want  peace.  We  have  evil.  What  shall  we  do?"  What  shall  we 
believe  and  what  shall  we  do?  Quiros,  on  his  ruined  ship,  on 
the  vast,  implacable  sea,  stood  morally  and  spiritually  then  where 
we  morally  and  spiritually  now  stand — face  to  face  with  stark 
evil.  The  choice  he  faced  on  his  desperate  ship  at  the  crisis  of 
strife  was  whether  to  deal  in  murder  or  whether,  at  the  probable 
cost  of  his  life  and  the  possible  cost  of  all  their  lives,  to  turn  to 
God.  We  in  this  day  of  the  most  terrible  wars  of  history,  this 
day  when  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  practical  means  of  destroy- 
ing  by  the  clever  use  of  nuclear  fission  and  cobalt  clouds  of 
deadly  dust  the  whole  race  of  man  on  earth,  stand  where  Quiros 
stood,  spiritually  and  morally:  our  choice  is  between  murder 
and  God.  If  possible,  our  choice  is  more  stark  than  his.  We  are 
to  choose  humility  or  choose  extinction.  .  .  .  It  may  be  seen  that 
Quiros  is  an  image  of  each  man  in  our  own  time,  and  that  even 
as  was  Quiros,  so  each  of  us  is  called  upon  to  stake  his  life  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  an  act  of  humane  and  religious  imagination. 


CHAPTER  I 


Their  voyage  became  so  hopeless — to  some  so  dreary,  to  some 
so  terrible,  to  some  so  weary  endless — that  the  fact  of  evil  be- 
came apparent  to  them  all.  Isolated  upon  the  vast,  bright  waters 
of  day  and  floating  in  the  pathless  caverns  of  night,  the  fact 
of  evil  haunted  their  ships  with  a  corroding  doom.  Isabel, 
angry,  sullen,  offended  to  the  depths  of  her  soul,  sequestered 
for  days  at  a  time  in  her  own  quarters,  saw  the  source  and  fact 
of  evil  in  the  idiot  assault  of  circumstance,  in  the  incompetence 
of  her  pilots,  in  the  opposition  of  Quiros  and  in  the  lazy,  stupid 
greed  of  the  people.  The  people,  the  dying,  the  sick,  the  hun- 
gered, the  thirsting,  with  their  clothes  rotted  and  their  hopes 
gone,  saw  the  fact  of  evil  in  their  leaders,  in  the  brutal  avarice 
of  Isabel  and  in  the  cowardice  of  Quiros.  Quiros  had  more  re- 
sponsibility for  fulfilling  the  voyage  than  any  of  them;  he  had 
more  to  do  and  he  did  more,  so  that  he  was  almost  daily  in  every 
part  of  the  ship  and  saw  more  of  what  went  on  than  any  other. 
Quiros  saw  the  fact  of  evil  wherever  he  looked,  in  the  cruel 
weather,  in  the  implacable  sea,  in  the  sickness  and  thirst,  in  the 
stupid  and  whining  spiritual  sloth  of  the  people,  in  the  arrogant 
ignorance  of  Isabel's  two  brothers,  and  in  the  odious  selfishness, 
the  hard  and  willful  egotism  of  Isabel. 

None  of  them  saw  the  fact  of  evil  in  themselves. 

In  the  depth  of  their  troubles  they  were  no  longer  Christians, 
but  were  modern  Europeans,  and  the  modern  Europe  of  their 
day  was  no  longer  Christian  in  its  dealing  with  the  fact  of  evil. 
Christ  had  taught  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  a  man's 
self  and  that  evil  comes  out  of  a  man's  self.  Within  four  cen- 
turies of  Christ  St.  Augustine  had  taught  that  the  City  of  God 
was  not  within  man,  but  outside  him  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
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leaving  man  utterly  corrupt  with  the  total  absence  of  God  from 
within  him.  Perhaps  the  broad-scale  externalization  of  evil, 
taking  it  out  of  the  Christian  himself  and  placing  it  in  a  scape- 
goat, began  with  the  Crusades.  At  that  time  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  taught  by  the  massive  symbol  of  the  Crusades 
that  salvation  lay  in  an  expansive  release  of  the  passions  in  a 
righteous  lust  of  violence  against  an  external,  hated  enemy.  In- 
stead of  having  to  conquer  one's  self  at  home  so  as  to  go  forth 
and  meet  no  other  man  except  in  love,  it  was  called  blessed 
to  go  far  from  home  to  slaughter  and  wade  in  the  blood  of  in- 
fidels. By  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  both  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  the  fact  of  evil  had  been,  in  common  imagination, 
externalized  and  thrown  out  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual 
man.  The  man  of  the  Renaissance  saw  evil  in  all  opponents 
to  his  sensuous  will,  a  doctrine  epitomized  in  the  writings 
of  Machiavelli  and  in  the  actions  of  great  princes  such  as  the 
Borgias,  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  Henry  VIII  of  England.  Fol- 
lowing fast  on  these,  the  man  of  the  Reformation  saw  evil  in  all 
opponents  to  his  thought;  such  were  Luther,  Torquemada, 
Philip,  Calvin.  Then  came  the  Moderns,  such  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  saw  evil  in  the  opponents  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  Bacon,  who  so  attached  the  advancement  of  learning  to  a 
worship  of  utility  that  evil  became  the  mere  opposite  of  practical. 
Shakespeare  might  well  have  been  speaking  to  the  whole  age, 
to  ages  to  come  and  to  Quiros,  Isabel  and  their  companions  on 
their  dim  adventure  far  out  on  the  heavy  waters  of  the  globe, 
when  he  sang  of 

...  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 

To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores,  most  certain 

To  miseries  enough :  no  hope  to  help  you, 

But  as  you  shake  off  one  to  take  another  .  .  . 

With  both  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  fact  of  evil  moved 
by  pride  of  intellect,  sloth  of  spirit  and  press  of  passion,  outside 
the  human  heart  the  flowers  of  evil  were  all  in  bloom,  casting  and 
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recasting  their  fateful  seed  throughout  the  culture  of  Europe  to 
flourish  for  centuries  to  come,  until  at  last,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  where  these  old  adventurers  toiled  on  their 
bitter  voyage,  would  bloom  a  man-made  flower  of  incredible 
evil  with  a  fireball  as  its  heart,  mushrooming  into  a  sky-pierc- 
ing pillar  of  poison  and  death,  and  to  be  described  in  terms 
of  megatons  rather  than  in  terms  of  good  and  evil,  as  if  finally 
both  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  fact  of  evil  had  been  utterly 
removed  from  the  apprehension  of  man,  and  nothing  was 
left  to  answer  his  soul  but  the  sterile  mechanics  of  matter.  At 
the  same  time,  deep  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia,  another 
great  family  of  man  would  bring  to  bloom,  with  fireball  heart 
and  column  cloud  of  death,  another  same  such  flower  of  human 
evil.  These  monstrous  achievements  of  libertine  human  arro- 
gance not  being  enough,  for  the  first  time  in  history  human  pride 
would  announce  the  next  to  last  achievement  of  human  in- 
sanity— namely,  that  thousands  of  clever  men,  working  patient- 
ly and  hard,  both  east  and  west  of  the  line  of  anger  dividing 
them  under  their  mutual  scapegoat  doctrine  of  externalized  evil, 
had  on  each  side  devised,  perfected  and  made  practical  a  means 
of  raising  up  clouds  of  radioactive  cobalt  dust,  to  be  placed  on 
the  winds  of  the  world,  making  finally  the  winds  of  the  world 
servants  of  man  to  lay  down  the  stillness  of  total  death  on  all 
life  on  earth  and  perhaps  also  to  poison  the  seas. 

Here,  on  the  verge  of  the  final  act  of  insanity,  man  might 
pause,  might  turn  back  from  the  murder  of  all  life  on  earth.  It 
would  be  the  time  to  choose  between  humility  and  extinction. 
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Isabel  still  considered  herself  Marquesa  of  the  Solomon 
Islands. 

Under  her  orders  the  little  fleet  of  three  ships  had  sailed  out 
of  Graciosa  Bay,  and  some  who  were  strong  enough  to  stand  and 
grieve  had  stood  at  the  rail  and  looked  back  at  the  abandoned 
huts  of  the  ruined  settlement.  These  cried  out,  "Ah!  there  you 
remain,  thou  corner  of  Hell,  that  has  cost  us  so  much !  Mourning 
for  husbands,  wives,  child,  brother,  friend,  we  leave  you  to 
rot ;  we  turn  back  upon  the  sea,  and  our  fear  of  what  may  come 
equals  our  sorrow  at  what  we  leave."  Some  spoke.  Some  wept. 
There  was  no  music  among  them  to  exorcise  evil. 

Isabel  ordered  Quiros  to  shape  a  course  toward  11°  south 
latitude,  where  the  Solomon  Islands  might  lie  and  the  lost  ship 
Almiranta  might  be  found.  In  three  days,  when  Quiros  took  his 
sight  of  the  sun,  he  found  they  were  in  that  latitude,  and  all 
around  them  there  was  no  horizon  except  that  of  water.  The 
people  were  mutinous,  ropes  were  breaking  in  slight  gusts  of 
wind,  and  more  were  falling  sick.  Isabel  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  gesture  of  rediscovery  of  the  Solomons  and  the  last  hope 
of  finding  the  lost  Almiranta. 

She  gave  Quiros  orders  to  shape  a  course  for  Manila,  adding, 
"There  I  will  enlist  priests  and  people  and  come  back  to  estab- 
lish my  colony." 

Quiros  remembered  that  before  they  left  Peru  there  had  been 
rumors  that  the  Japanese  were  planning  to  attack  the  Philip- 
pines. Manila  might  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards  and 
Christians.  It  was  a  risk  that  had  to  be  taken,  for  where  else, 
in  their  condition,  could  they  go?  Indeed,  they  might  never 
reach  even  Manila. 
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Quiros  thought  from  signs  of  land  birds  in  the  air  and  a  tree 
trunk  seen  in  the  water  that  they  were  near  New  Guinea,  but 
that  the  ships  were  too  wretched  to  risk  getting  caught  among 
the  reefs  and  islands  of  those  wild  shores.  Actually,  they  were 
not  near  New  Guinea,  but  were  less  than  a  hundred  miles  off  the 
coasts  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Using  the  chart  he  had  drawn  up  from  the  image  in  memory 
of  charts  he  had  studied  in  Europe,  he  shaped  a  northwest  course, 
hoping  first  to  reach  Guam,  a  tiny  spot  on  an  enormous  sea, 
then  to  sail  west  to  the  Philippines. 

He  told  Isabel  that  if  they  could  reach  Manila  at  all  he 
thought  they  might  do  it  in  sixty  days.  The  other  pilots  told 
her  they  could  do  it  in  thirty  days,  if  Quiros  did  not  mislead 
them. 

Isabel  trusted  none  of  them.  She  trusted  her  own  power  of 
will  and  the  necessity  of  having  what  she  wanted.  Each  person's 
egotism  is  a  little  prison  in  a  vast  world,  and  some  break  through 
to  participate  in  life  instead  of  feeding  upon  themselves.  But  Isa- 
bel lived  within  her  egotism,  as  if  what  she  wanted  thereby  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  world.  To  her,  whether  it  would  take 
thirty  days  or  sixty  days  to  reach  Manila  was  not  the  point. 
The  point  was  that  she  was  Marquesa  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  that  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pilots,  the  obligation 
of  the  people  and  the  requirement  of  the  ships  that  they  get  her 
to  Manila,  without  damage  to  herself,  where  she  would  renew 
the  expedition  for  her  return  to  settle  her  colony,  build  her  pal- 
ace, bring  out  her  children  from  Peru  and  rule.  The  present 
voyage  was  not  a  thing  in  itself,  but  part  of  her  larger  scheme. 
For  example,  to  Isabel's  frank  egotism,  in  the  light  of  her  total 
plans,  it  would  be  sentimental  folly  on  her  part  to  use  up  on 
this  voyage  water,  wine  and  provisions  which  would  be  needed 
for  the  return  from  Manila  to  the  Solomons.  If  people  in  the 
ship  ran  somewhat  short  in  their  common  stores,  that  was  their 
fault  and  the  fault  of  Quiros,  but  no  excuse  for  raiding  her 
private  stores,  the  property  of  the  Marquesa. 
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Isabel  was  not  happy.  She  was  definitely  angry,  with  the  long 
smoldering  anger  of  a  soul  offended  by  the  treacheries  of  life. 
Since  her  girlhood  in  Neyra  she  had  fought  a  steady  struggle 
against  the  savage  animosity  of  stupid  people  and  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  circumstance.  The  blow  dealt  to  her  soul  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  Inquisition  in  ruining  her  family  had  taught  her 
a  lesson  of  passionate  selfhood;  it  had  forged  within  her  the 
hard  courage  of  a  fearless  egoist,  which  is  the  arrogant  opposite 
to  the  courage  of  humility. 

She  was  not  a  monster.  She  was  a  woman  of  anger  who  had 
never  ceased  fighting  for  the  absolutism  of  herself.  She  had 
thousands  of  spiritual  sisters  and  brothers  of  like  anger  in  any 
society.  She  was  now  a  woman  of  that  age  when  the  sweet,  soft 
curve  of  cheek  from  nostril  to  corner  of  mouth  had  become  a 
determined  fold  from  nostril  down  past  mouth  corner  to  the 
thrust  of  chin.  Her  dark  eyes  had  no  inward  look  of  fear,  but 
flashed  with  willfulness  and  determination.  Diego  and  Luis 
were  still  afraid  of  her.  Mariana,  who  was  now  ill  with  malaria, 
did  not  evoke  her  tenderness,  but  irritated  her,  as  if  the  young 
woman's  illness  were  one  more  outrage  of  Isabel's  own  fortune. 
She  was  not  a  monster;  but  neither  was  she  good.  The  over- 
development of  her  passionate  talent  for  selfhood  cut  her  off 
from  healing  communion  with  other  souls  and  made  her  lose 
the  generous  opportunities  life  offered  to  refresh  her  soul  with 
goodness.  A  saint  would  have  thought  the  Marquesa  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  was  the  saddest  creature  on  the  ship. 

And,  indeed,  there  was  a  profound  sadness  in  Isabel's  soul, 
however  covered  over  it  might  be  by  the  sullen  anger  of  her 
lifelong  struggle  with  an  implacable  fate.  Even  before  Men- 
dafia  had  come  home  to  their  village  that  summer  so  many  years 
ago,  she  had  sensed  the  glory  of  a  life  of  outpouring  love.  But 
then  at  a  blow,  the  village  of  her  birth  and  the  people  of  her 
people  had  both  died  and  turned  as  it  were  into  devils  in  her 
heart.  Her  brothers,  Mariana  and  Mendafia  were  left,  and  later 
her  two  children.   It  would  be  a  hard  saying  to  say  she  loved 
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no  one.  At  least  she  thought  it  a  cruel  twist  of  fate  that  had 
made  her  sacrifice  the  companionship  of  her  children  in  order  to 
become  a  Marquesa,  and  that  then,  in  the  effort,  both  her  hus- 
band and  her  favorite  brother  should  die.  There  was  something 
about  her  children,  like  music  heard  in  another  room,  which 
she  wanted  to  share,  if  she  could  ever  so  far  release  herself 
from  her  fight  for  herself  as  to  relax  and  enter  the  room  where 
they  were  like  music.  Now  that  Lorenzo  was  dead  she  was  plain- 
ly aware  that  he  had  always  been  her  favorite  brother,  valorous, 
audacious  and  lusty,  a  vital  figure  just  beyond  reach  of  the  veils 
of  her  soul  veiling  her  self.  And  she  had  loved  Mendana. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  loved  her  husband  and 
had  tried  to  guide  him  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  dream.  Her 
love  for  the  Governor  had  been  human,  imperfect  and  of  a  kind 
that  many  women  have  for  their  husbands — not  passionate,  not 
tender,  but  faithful,  persistent  and  dominating.  He  had  been 
for  her,  more  fully  than  any  other  human  being,  an  extension 
of  her  ego.  And  if  she  had  not  been  tender,  she  had  at  least  been 
strong  at  his  side.  She  had  brought  all  the  strength  of  her 
middle  life  to  the  aid  of  his  weakening  age;  and  earlier,  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  she  had  received  his  passion  always  with 
fidelity  and  often  with  response,  and  had  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren that  he  loved.  In  his  age  and  illness  he  had  become  de- 
pendent on  her  as  the  strong  hand  and  steady  will  in  their  great 
enterprise,  and  she  had  not  failed  or  betrayed  him. 

Imprisoned  in  her  ego,  feeding  on  herself,  she  was  able  to 
tighten  her  imprisonment  by  admitting  to  no  wrong  in  any  of 
her  own  actions  and  by  assuring  herself  that  many  others  had 
betrayed  both  her  and  the  Governor.  For  Quiros  not  to  have 
shaped  a  true  course  to  the  Solomons  was  a  profound  betrayal; 
for  Lope  de  Vega  to  go  off  in  anger  and  lose  the  Almiranta  had 
been  stupid  and  malicious;  the  Colonel  had  been  an  outright 
traitor;  the  natives  had  been  treacherous,  the  people  cowardly 
and  unfaithful;  and  the  harsh  visitation  of  disease  and  death, 
taking  even  her  strong  brother  Lorenzo  from  her  side,  had  been 
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a  cruelty  of  fate  that  she  and  the  Governor  had  not  deserved. . . . 
Cooped  up  as  she  was,  with  very  little  outward  action  for  relief, 
this  diet  of  spiritual  sting  worms  gave  Isabel  bad  headaches. 

Isabel  often  wept  before  going  to  sleep  for  her  loss  of  the 
Governor,  because  it  was  a  deep  wound  and  a  grievous  hurt  to 
be  deprived  of  his  presence  and  his  life.  She  became  acquainted 
also  with  pains  of  remorse.  There  had  been  times  when  the  drive 
of  her  will  had  brought  pain  into  his  eyes,  and  she  was  sorry 
that  necessities  had  so  made  her  exert  her  force. 

When  she  looked  about  her  now  at  all  she  had  left — a  sick 
sister  and  two  weak  brothers — she  felt  the  absence  of  all  she 
had  lost,  and  cried,  "Why  am  I  destitute?" 

The  Governor  on  his  deathbed  had  once  clasped  her  hands 
and  whispered  to  her,  "We  should  not  have  murdered  the  Colo- 
nel. We  have  earned  Hell  by  that  crime." 

She  alone  had  heard  him  say  it  and  had  told  him  it  was  not 
true,  for  action  in  the  name  of  the  King  against  a  traitor  had  been 
a  service  to  God,  as  any  prelate  or  king  in  Europe  would  agree. 

Still,  having  been  raised  in  the  Church,  and  although  the 
Church  through  the  Inquisition  had  ruined  her  family,  she  did 
have  some  fear  and  cognizance  of  Hell;  and  so,  before  the  Vicar 
died,  she  had  confessed  to  him  her  few  trivial  sins  and  the  pos- 
sible mortal  sin  of  having  done  murder  in  the  name  of  justice. 
The  Church,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Vicar,  had  absolved 
her,  as  of  course  the  Vicar  had  sanctioned  the  execution  at  the 
time  it  was  done. 

And  yet  Isabel  suffered  as  the  voyage  went  on  and  on.  She 
hated  the  length  of  days  of  the  journey.  She  had  no  reverence 
for  events,  for  all  circumstance  was  an  insult  to  her  ego.  The 
bright,  hard,  hot  days,  Mariana's  sickness,  the  intriguing  fears 
of  Diego  and  Luis,  the  mutiny  of  the  people,  the  opposition  of 
Quiros,  the  cruel  distance  away  from  Manila  and  the  implacable, 
continuous  presence  of  the  sea  were  all  against  her.  She  was  by 
no  means  crushed.  There  was  never  a  moment  when  she  felt  un- 
able to  attack  and  defend;  her  rights  were  her  rights,  and  she  al- 
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ways  had  anger  ready  to  fight  for  them.  But  she  was  cut  off  from 
participation  in  love  with  other  people  by  a  continuous  low- 
tension  hysteria. 

On  the  voyage  out  from  Peru,  when  the  Governor  was  alive, 
she  had  twice  a  day  taken  the  Governor's  arm  and  walked  about 
the  ship  with  him  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  By  the  time  they  left 
Graciosa  Bay,  the  Governor  being  dead  and  she  being  sole  Gov- 
erness in  the  King's  name  of  an  enterprise  that  was  now  a  retreat 
from  disaster,  she  had  a  different  approach  to  command.  After 
so  much  death  and  sorrow  and  failure,  she  was  quite  aware  that 
the  sailors  and  soldiers,  the  women  and  even  the  children  did 
not  like  the  sight  of  her  any  more  than  she  liked  the  sight  of 
their  whining  misery.  These  people,  sick,  sullen,  lazy  and  even 
mutinous,  were  now  a  burden  rather  than  a  promise,  and  her 
defensive  instinct  was  to  ignore  them  as  much  as  she  could.  At 
first  she  made  her  morning  and  late-afternoon  tours  of  a  limited 
part  of  the  ship  with  Diego  and  Luis.  They  first  made  a  check 
in  the  ship's  storeroom  of  her  private  supplies  of  water,  wine, 
oil,  provisions,  and  then  visited  the  animal  pens  where  she  had 
sheep,  pigs,  chickens  and  a  calf  being  fed,  watered  and  cared 
for.  She  made  sure  no  locks  had  been  broken  and  nothing  had 
been  stolen  from  her,  and  gave  her  servants  orders  for  the  day 
as  to  the  needs  of  herself,  her  brothers  and  Mariana.  The  ra- 
tions she  allowed  herself  and  her  family  were  meager  compared 
to  her  scale  of  living  in  Peru  and  were  even  less  than  they  had 
enjoyed  on  the  voyage  out.  She  did  not  wish,  when  she  reached 
Manila  and  prepared  her  new  expedition  to  the  Solomons,  to 
have  to  buy  everything  over  again.  Especially  she  wanted  to 
keep  unused  as  much  as  she  could  of  expensive  things,  such  as 
olive  oil,  wine  and  live  animals,  and,  of  course,  for  the  animals 
she  had  to  preserve  water. 

Isabel  kept  under  her  control  one  of  the  two  keys  to  the  mas- 
sive lock  on  the  ship's  storeroom,  the  other  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Quiros'  steward;  and  she  had  the  only  key  to  unlock 
the  heavy  door  which  guarded  her  private  storeroom  and  her 
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animal  pens  beyond.  At  bottom,  her  control  of  and  watchful- 
ness over  the  ship's  provisions  was  to  her  a  symbol  of  her  honor 
as  Marquesa  and  of  her  dominion  and  power  as  Governess  and 
representative  of  God  and  King.  It  was  not  a  little  thing  to  her 
to  see  these  stores  diminish,  but  was  like  an  eating-away  of  her 
kingdom  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 

After  checking  both  the  common  stores  and  her  private  stores, 
she  led  the  way  onto  deck  to  reassure  herself  of  the  proper  and 
obedient  navigation  of  Quiros.  Quiros  had  drawn  on  his  chart 
known  places  important  to  this  voyage,  such  as  Guam  in  the 
Ladrones  and  the  main  islands  of  the  Philippines,  and  he  would 
show  her  that  point  on  the  sea  where  by  his  calculations  the 
little  fleet  of  three  ships  was  now  sailing. 

Her  frequent  question  was,  "Why  is  our  progress  so  slow?" 

Quiros  had  many  answers.  There  had  been  almost  no  breeze 
for  eighteen  hours;  the  wind  had  come  from  the  wrong  quarter, 
necessitating  long  tacks;  a  gust  of  wind  had  torn  a  sail  or 
snapped  some  rotting  ropes,  and  it  had  taken  almost  a  day  to 
prod  the  sick  and  forlorn  seamen  into  setting  things  right  again ; 
they  had  had  to  furl  sail  several  hours  to  let  the  galiot  or  the 
frigate  catch  up  with  them;  there  had  been  a  new  leak,  causing 
an  emergency  at  the  pumps,  which  required  all  able  hands  to 
go  below  for  half  a  day  of  desperate  work;  or  the  ship  had  been 
slowed  down  again  to  bury  someone  who  had  died.  Quiros  stated 
these  things  not  as  excuses  but  as  facts  of  difficulty  that  he  had 
to  meet  and  deal  with  as  they  came.  Often  Isabel  would  say, 
"You  always  have  excuses.   I  must  get  to  Manila." 

And  Diego  gradually,  by  self-conceit,  was  becoming  a  master 
navigator.  He  would  point  out  to  Isabel  the  mistakes  Quiros 
had  made.  With  the  conceit  of  an  amateur-expert,  who  does 
not  have  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  doing  the  work,  he  told  her 
how  everything  could  have  been  done  sooner,  better  and  with 
less  trouble. 

Isabel  avoided  knots  of  people  on  deck  and  never  went  be- 
low to  inspect  the  dark  and  fetid  quarters  of  the  hungry,  the 
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thirsting  and  the  dying.  But  she  took  a  long  and  careful  look 
backward  at  the  galiot  and  the  frigate  to  make  sure  they  were 
obeying  orders.  She  was  angry  when  they  fell  behind  and  slowed 
down  her  progress,  but  reassured  that  they  were  there,  the  frig- 
ate with  her  husband's  body  aboard  and  the  galiot  ready  to  give 
assistance  if  her  own  ship  became  really  endangered. 

Each  morning  the  ships  closed  in  for  the  orders  of  the  day, 
which  Quiros  shouted  to  the  other  captains  from  the  poop  deck 
of  the  Capitana.  They  shouted  back  concerning  their  needs 
and  fears. 

Then  came  the  trouble  with  Felipe  Corzo,  captain  of  the 
galiot.  In  disdain  of  Quiros'  plan  of  navigation  he  went  off  on 
a  tack  of  his  own  and  was  not  seen  for  a  whole  day.  When  he 
returned,  Isabel  had  him  brought  aboard  the  Capitana  and 
ordered  him,  on  pain  of  being  declared  a  traitor,  to  keep  the 
position  assigned  by  Quiros  and  at  no  time  be  more  than  half 
a  league  off.  Felipe  Corzo  said  his  galiot  was  unseaworthy;  the 
mainmast  was  sprung,  and  it  would  be  fatal  to  sail  round  about 
the  whole  sea  with  Quiros  instead  of  direct  to  Manila.  Isabel, 
as  Governess,  made  the  order  to  obey  Quiros'  navigation  final, 
in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Nevertheless,  that  night  Felipe  Corzo  stood  his  galiot  on  an- 
other tack;  they  saw  the  light  of  his  lantern  dwindle  to  a  spark 
and  then  vanish  in  darkness  far  away  on  the  black  sea;  and  the 
galiot  never  returned  to  the  other  two  ships.  Isabel  interpreted 
its  disappearance  as  an  out-and-out  act  of  evil  against  her  rule. 

They  had  been  sailing  northwest,  toward  and  across  the  equa- 
tor. At  the  end  of  three  weeks  Quiros  found  they  were  almost 
at  the  equator,  and  yet  the  nights  were  so  cold  they  had  to  use 
blankets.  By  day  the  sun  was  so  hot  as  to  wash  color  out  of 
the  sky,  dazzle  color  out  of  the  sea  and  make  the  decks  and 
under  decks  almost  intolerable  with  heat.  For  days  at  a  time  the 
sky  would  remain  clear,  the  air  quiet,  the  sea  smooth.  Then 
there  might  come  great  waves  from  the  northwest,  knocking  the 
ship  about,  and  calms,  broken  by  diverse  winds.  Most  welcome, 
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in  a  way,  were  sudden  squalls  coming  out  of  the  southwest  with 
rains,  for  though  the  rigging  was  in  peril,  some  of  the  rain  water 
could  be  caught  in  pots  and  shared  among  the  thirsty. 

They  hadn't  seen  the  galiot  for  days,  and  never  saw  it  again. 

Isabel  hated  the  tedium  of  this  weather.  After  the  loss  of 
the  galiot,  which  in  some  obscure  way  frightened  her  pallid 
brother  Luis  so  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  cabin  for  days 
at  a  time,  Isabel  and  Diego  shortened  their  tours  of  inspection, 
and  Isabel  had  more  time  to  herself  in  her  own  quarters.  Diego 
would  bring  her  frequent  reports  of  the  disagreeableness  of  the 
people  and  the  mistakes  of  Quiros. 

Isabel,  in  her  handsome  saloon  with  its  bright  and  barbarous 
decorations,  took  good  care  of  her  clothes,  of  her  accounts  and 
of  her  purposes.  She  also  took  good  care  of  herself,  washing 
clean  and  dressing  with  the  elegance  that  befitted  a  marquesa. 
Even  if  she  was  entirely  alone,  sitting  at  a  table  working  on 
plans  for  her  next  voyage  from  Manila  back  to  the  Solomon 
Islands,  she  would  sit  there  in  a  kind  of  majesty,  perhaps  with 
one  of  her  gorgeous  Manila  shawls,  or  mantillas,  over  her  shoul- 
ders. With  her  black  hair  and  white  arms,  her  highly  colored 
face  and  strong  figure,  she  could  sit  at  a  table  like  the  propri- 
etress of  the  world.  As  Isabella  of  Spain  and  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land had  their  majesty  on  their  thrones,  so  Isabel,  Governess 
and  Marquesa,  had  hers  on  her  ship  at  sea. 

But  she  hated  the  sea.  Often  when  the  various  duties  of  her 
self-interest  were  done  she  would  sit  by  a  window  staring  at 
the  sea,  but  listening  with  a  ready  ear,  if  it  was  one  of  Mariana's 
days  of  fever,  for  Mariana's  call  of  need.  When  Mariana  was 
having  a  good  day,  they  would  sit  together  for  hours  on  the 
stern  balcony,  killing  time  between  the  meals  that  Pancha 
served  them. 

Mariana  was  no  longer  afraid  of  Isabel.  The  suffering  she 
had  gone  through — first  the  loss  of  her  husband,  the  Admiral 
Lope  de  Vega,  then  those  terrible,  lonely  nights  of  that  horrible 
dream,  and  finally  the  death  and  ruin  of  the  colony,  reaching 
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its  climax  for  her  in  the  long  days  and  nights  when  she  tried  to 
ease  her  brother  Lorenzo  in  his  painful  death — had  given  Mari- 
ana a  kind  of  patience  of  compassion.  She  did  not  mind  her 
malaria  for  herself,  but  was  sorry  for  the  trouble  it  gave  Isabel. 

She  would  say,  "I  am  sorry  for  you,  Isabel.  I  understand 
now  that  you  have  always  been  lonely  and  lost.  All  our  lives  are 
a  tragedy,  but  you  will  never  admit  it.  You  never  quit  fighting. 
I  do  pray  for  you,  and  I  wish  you  would  learn  to  pray  for  your 
own  peace." 

"I'll  have  my  peace  when  I  return  from  Manila  and  establish 
my  colony." 

After  the  first  month  Mariana's  bouts  of  fever  became  less 
severe,  and  she  began  more  and  more  frequently  to  go  out  on 
deck  and  even  down  below  decks  to  do  what  she  could  for 
people  who  were  sicker  than  she. 

Isabel  stayed  alone,  often  staring  at  the  sea. 

She  would  sit  with  her  elbow  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  her 
chin  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  her  fine  arm  bare,  and  stare  for 
hours  at  the  blue  sea,  the  gray  sea,  the  hard  horizon,  the  soft 
various  clouds,  here  and  there  a  tender  stillness  of  sky,  here 
and  there  a  sweep  and  focus  of  sun  on  water.  The  sea  was  too 
vast  to  give  anyone  comfort.  She  stared  at  its  awful  spread  and 
weight  and  cruel  majesty  until  she  hated  it.  She  would  watch 
and  feel  the  inflow  of  wave  after  wave  against  the  hull  and  sense 
the  ceaseless,  dark  pursuit  of  the  sea.  Wherever  she  looked, 
in  sun  or  wind  or  idle  rain,  at  dawn  or  dusk  or  hot,  middle 
tedium  of  endless  afternoons,  there  were  before  her  eyes  a  thou- 
sand places  on  the  sea  that  contained  her  death.  The  land  had 
never  been  hostile  like  that.  The  land  was  full  of  comfort. 
Here  each  place  of  shine  or  darkness,  each  cave  or  toss  of  wave 
contained  her  death.  Already  to  its  vast  treachery  she  had  lost 
everything,  but  from  its  fatal  and  appalling  indifference  she 
would  snatch  the  tatters  of  her  fortune  and  her  glory  back  to 
her  breast. 

She,  too,  had  a  deadly  power  of  waiting. 
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Combining  all  her  angers  in  one  profound  anger,  Isabel  be- 
came a  woman  angry  at  the  sea. 

Sometimes  she  would  sit  on  her  balcony  or  by  her  window 
for  hours  with  her  eyes  closed  not  any  more  to  look  at  the  sea. 
She  had  seen  enough  of  this  implacable  enemy,  and  would  face 
it  for  hours  at  a  time  with  the  composed  hatred  of  her  blind 
face,  waiting,  waiting  in  a  deadly  passion  of  self-blindness  for 
the  survival  and  victory  she  would  win  for  herself. 

When  she  was  in  such  a  mood  one  noon  Captain  Diego  de 
Vera  of  the  frigate  came  aboard  and  Quiros  brought  him  in. 

He  reported  the  hard  facts  of  his  case  as  he  saw  them.  His 
ship  had  been  leaking  so  badly  and  his  men  were  so  exhausted 
that  he  could  not  keep  up  with  the  Capitana.  Several  days  ago 
Quiros  had  sent  him  three  extra  men  to  help  with  the  pumping, 
but  it  was  no  good;  water  was  coming  in  at  many  places,  and  he 
could  not  keep  his  frigate  up  to  the  pace  of  the  Capitana.  If 
Quiros  would  only  mark  out  easier  courses,  if  Quiros  would  only 
not  take  quick  advantage  of  any  breeze,  if  Quiros  would  only  send 
him  more  and  stronger  men,  he  could  do  better.  All  his  sailors 
were  sad  at  the  unfairness  of  their  position,  and  yet  wanted  to 
save  the  vessel  because  it  had  cost  them  money — or,  at  least,  cost 
him  money — and  because  the  body  of  the  Governor  was  aboard. 

"The  Governor's  body  must  stay  aboard,"  Isabel  said.  "He 
is  to  be  buried  in  Manila,  as  First  Marques  of  the  Solomon 
Islands." 

Quiros  spoke  up.  "The  situation  is  hopeless,  your  Excellency. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  days  until  a  ship  in  that  condition  sinks. 
We  should  abandon  it,  bringing  the  frigate's  seamen  and  the 
Governor's  body  aboard  this  ship.  They  will  thus  be  saved,  and 
I  will  gain  extra  hands  for  the  better  sailing  of  the  Capitana" 

"People  on  this  ship  are  already  grumbling  about  too  little 
food  and  water.  Shall  we  feed  more  mouths?  Not  twenty  of 
our  hundred  work — if  we  have  a  hundred  left,  what  with  the 
way  the  wretches  die.  Shall  we  take  aboard  more  idlers?  Cap- 
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tain  de  Vera  must  simply  do  better,  and  you,  Captain  Quiros, 
must  do  better  with  what  you  have." 

Quiros  looked  at  Isabel  a  moment  in  that  hungry,  sad  look 
she  so  hated;  then  he  and  De  Vera  left.  Out  on  deck  Quiros 
grasped  De  Vera's  arm,  and  urged,  "Do  you  not  see  it  will  be 
the  death  of  you  and  your  companions?  It's  no  use  to  complain 
that  the  quality  of  my  navigation  makes  your  task  harder. 
Your  ship  is  a  lost  ship.  Come  aboard  the  Capitana  with  your 
men,  and  we  will  welcome  you  like  brothers." 

"It  is  against  her  orders,  and  the  frigate  is  my  ship,  which 
cost  me  all  my  money.  If  I  do  what  you  say,  I  will  have  noth- 
ing left.  Moreover,  she  has  forbidden  it." 

"Abandon  your  ship,  come  aboard  the  Capitana,  and  I  will 
persuade  her  to  accept  the  necessity." 

"Not  yet.  That  ship  is  my  whole  fortune.  If  she  really  be- 
gins to  sink,  I'll  come  aboard  then." 

That  night  the  frigate  was  lost  sight  of,  and  before  dawn 
Quiros  ordered  the  sails  to  be  eased  off  and  caused  the  Capitana 
to  ride  the  sea  in  idle  waiting  for  the  lost  ship  to  reappear.  Isa- 
bel was  furious  with  him,  with  the  frigate,  with  all  mischances, 
and  as  the  day  wore  on  the  soldiers  began  to  mutter  and  curse, 
saying  this  was  no  time  to  delay  navigation  for  another  ship's 
misfortune.  It  was  God  for  all,  and  each  for  himself. 

"What  an  ill  deed,"  Quiros  said,  "if  we  abandon  that  ruined 
vessel  full  of  friends  on  the  high  sea,  with  a  pilot  ignorant  of 
navigation.  We  do  not  know  where  to  seek  her,  but  at  least  we 
can  wait  a  few  hours  for  her  to  find  us  if  she  still  floats." 

The  people  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  shame  held  them 
quiet  for  a  while.  Meantime  Diego  urged  Isabel  to  put  Quiros 
to  death  as  a  traitor,  or  at  least  to  put  him  in  irons,  and  let  Diego 
himself  navigate  the  ship  quickly  on  to  Manila. 

"That  is  my  last  resort,"  Isabel  told  her  brother.  "But  not 
yet." 

Before  the  day's  end,  having  stared  for  hours  at  the  hard, 
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bright  horizon  of  an  ever-empty  sea,  having  several  times  per- 
suaded both  Isabel  and  the  angry  soldiers  to  be  patient  another 
hour  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity,  Quiros  finally  had  to 
relinquish  hope  of  saving  the  frigate.  They  made  sail  again  on 
their  own  desperate  voyage. 

They  never  saw  the  frigate  again,  and  the  Capitana,  from 
this  thirty-third  day  of  their  voyage  onward,  was  alone  day  after 
day  and  through  night  and  night  on  the  weary  vastness  of  the 
enormous  sea.  Perhaps  they  could  not  have  endured  all  they 
endured  each  new  day  if  they  had  known  that  the  fate  of  their 
voyage  was  not  to  be  settled  until  the  eighty-fifth  day. 

Even  Isabel  was  ready  before  that  for  the  fate  of  death  to 
end  her  struggles  against  the  lazy  and  evil  stupidity  of  the 
people  and  the  foul  adversity  of  the  sea  and  circumstances,  all 
against  her.  And  she  came  to  hate  Quiros,  if  possible,  even  more 
than  she  hated  the  sea. 

The  fact  of  evil,  as  she  saw  and  understood  it,  was  in  opera- 
tion in  all  things  outside  herself,  against  herself. 
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More  than  four  hundred  of  them  had  sailed  in  four  ships  from 
Peru  in  that  wild  dedication  of  themselves  to  unpathed  waters, 
to  undreamed  shores.  They  had  sailed  with  dancing  and  music 
and  marriages  and  feasting  aboard.  They  were  going  to  fill 
their  hats  with  pearls  and  their  boots  with  gold  and  build  their 
beds  of  silver. 

Now  there  was  one  ship  left  alone  on  the  sea,  and  fewer  than 
a  hundred  souls  aboard.  They  made  no  music  to  exorcise  evil. 
If  perchance  it  rained  they  tried  to  catch  water  in  their  hats; 
with  swollen  gums  and  teeth  pained  by  scurvy  they  gnawed  at 
their  boots  for  any  grease  left  in  them.  Their  beds  were  mats 
and  blankets  rotted  with  weather  and  foul  with  vermin  and  ef- 
fluvia, laid  on  the  barren  boards  of  their  hopeless  ship. 

The  people  had  not  been  given  their  desire.  They  did  not 
feel  that  any  part  of  the  disaster  was  their  fault.  In  their  lucu- 
brations of  misery  and  sloth  they  cried  that  their  leaders  had 
betrayed  them.  They  were  the  new,  free  people  of  Europe  and 
the  New  World,  prototypes  of  that  Common  Man  to  come 
which  is  not  any  individual  man  of  body,  blood  and  soul,  but  a 
faceless  abstraction  of  group  thinking;  they  had  been  nur- 
tured on  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  times  for  a  grasping 
expansion,  taught  by  the  dramas  of  popes  and  kings  and  bold 
men  of  plunder  and  power,  such  as  Cortez  and  Pizzaro,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  an  abundant  life,  a  right  to  kill  enemies, 
seize  lands  and  fulfill  their  desires.  On  the  bare  basis  of  desire, 
without  care  for  the  man-by-man  pain  of  accomplishment,  they 
felt  it  was  the  duty  of  their  leaders  to  lead  them  to  what  they 
wanted.  They  wanted  land,  fortune,  honor  and  comfort.  Some- 
one else  was  responsible  for  leading  them  to  it,  and  someone 
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else  was  doubly  responsible  for  the  misery  they  had  achieved 
instead.  A  man  thinking  alone  might  ask  himself,  "Why  did  I 
ever  come?  Why  did  I  leave  Peru?"  But  when  they  talked 
together,  their  nostrils  distended  by  the  odor  of  common  mis- 
fortune and  their  eyes  round  and  bright  with  the  heat  of  a  com- 
mon anger,  the  voice  of  the  group  always  cried  out,  "Why  have 
our  leaders  done  this  to  us!"  For  group  thinking  relieves  each 
man  by  degree  and  degree  of  his  conscience,  his  responsibility 
and  his  enlightenment.  Even  as  Isabel  suffered  her  headaches 
and  a  blindness  to  others  within  the  hard  enclosure  of  her  ego- 
tism, so  these  bewildered  and  piteous  people,  herded  together 
in  misery,  were  further  demoralized  by  the  unreasoning  hysteria 
of  group  thinking,  with  its  overt  assertion  of  desire  and  its  tacit 
omission  of  responsibility. 

All  they  could  see  when  they  put  their  heads  together  was 
that  their  leaders  had  betrayed  them,  and  at  least  one  or  two 
were  beaten  insensible  in  the  dark  seething  that  went  on  below 
decks  for  disagreeing  with  the  group.  The  group  was  sure  that 
Quiros  had  navigated  falsely  to  the  miserable  deathtrap  island 
of  Santa  Cruz  instead  of  to  the  Solomon  Islands,  which  they 
had  been  promised  would  be  theirs  for  the  taking.  If  the  Gover- 
nor was  old  and  ill  and  bound  to  die  a  failure,  why  did  he  mis- 
lead them  into  this  sordid  and  miserable  venture?  The  Colonel 
should  have  known  that  the  only  hope  was  to  seize  power  and 
at  least  take  them  back  to  Peru;  his  folly  and  Isabel's  treach- 
ery had  ruined  that.  Even  the  Vicar  had  deprived  them  of 
spiritual  comfort,  deprived  their  souls  of  salvation;  so  old  a 
priest,  if  he  had  any  love  of  their  souls,  should  have  brought 
along  a  young  priest  capable  of  surviving  the  rigors  of  disaster. 
They  had  been  betrayed  by  their  leaders  and  left  with  nothing 
to  reward  their  high  desires  but  misery  and  death. 

Now,  with  the  Governor,  their  legitimate  political  leader, 
dead,  the  Colonel,  their  military  commander,  murdered,  the 
Vicar,  their  spiritual  leader,  dead,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
Isabel  and  Quiros.  Isabel,  the  avaricious  representative  of  the 
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King,  was  starving  them  to  death;  Quiros,  their  pilot,  was  guid- 
ing them  they  knew  not  where  to  a  weary  doom  on  a  heart- 
less sea. 

Their  rations  were  sufficient  to  die  on  slowly.  Their  cup  of 
water  stank  and  their  fistful  of  flour  stirred  with  vermin.  No 
one  knew  how  many  private  jars  of  water,  of  wine,  of  olive  oil 
Isabel  had,  what  bins  of  flour;  they  could  hear  her  chickens  and 
pigs  and  the  calf  and  sheep  which  she  kept  where  they  could 
not  see  them  or  seize  them.  On  this  ship  they  knew  a  pig  had 
more  water  than  a  man,  and  a  calf  got  more  to  eat  and  drink 
than  a  mother  with  a  starving  child.  "In  Christ's  name,"  said 
the  mother,  "give  water  to  my  child!" 

The  men  were  without  strength,  and  if  one  took  another  in 
his  arms,  they  could  scarcely  hold  each  other  up.  When  one 
died  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  bring  up  the  body  from  below 
for  Quiros  to  conduct  a  burial  at  sea.  Sometimes  a  day  or  two 
passed  without  a  death  and  burial. 

The  soldiers  felt  they  could  not  justly  be  asked  to  do  any 
work;  had  not  they  risked  their  lives  and  received  wounds, 
and  had  not  some  of  their  fellow  soldiers  died  for  the  good  of 
all  fighting  the  natives  on  the  island?  Now  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  sailors  to  do  the  work  for  all. 

The  sailors  said  they  were  tired  of  being  tired  and  would 
rather  die  once  than  many  times.  They  said  all  work  was  use- 
less and  neither  God  nor  King  required  them  to  do  what  was 
impossible.  Let  the  ship  go  to  the  bottom  and  be  done  with  it. 

A  sick  man  fell  overboard  and  cried  out;  no  one  had  strength 
to  throw  him  a  rope,  and  no  loose  rope  was  handy  that  was  not 
too  rotten  to  save  a  man.  As  for  lowering  a  boat,  the  falls  were 
broken,  and  that  day  their  strongest  man,  Marcos  the  Boat- 
swain, was  stretched  flat  with  fever.  There  were  a  few  stark  but 
feeble  cries  of  "man  overboard! "  and  those  were  his  burial  rites. 

Most  of  the  children  had  died  already.  Several  born  on  the 
ship  during  the  past  month  died  within  a  few  days,  and  their 
mothers  usually  died,  too.  A  certain  man  who  was  to  be  flogged 
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for  disobeying  one  of  Isabel's  orders  had  lost  four  children,  but 
his  wife  was  still  alive. 

Isabel  commanded  her  Sergeant  Major  to  string  this  man  up 
and  flog  him.  The  Sergeant  Major,  who  knew  nothing  about 
ropes,  ordered  Marcos  the  Boatswain  to  reeve  the  tackle  and 
hoist  up  the  yard.  Meantime,  under  Diego's  orders,  an  ensign 
followed  by  some  halbardiers  as  lean  and  ragged  as  himself 
came  up  out  of  the  hatchway  with  the  prisoner.  They  had 
ruined  blankets  to  cover  their  nakedness  and  broken  shoes  on 
bare  feet.  The  drummer  had  his  drum  to  fulfill  the  sentence, 
but  the  drumhead  was  split. 

Old  Marcos,  heavy,  half  ill  and  disgusted,  made  a  great  fum- 
bling to-do  with  the  rope,  until  the  angry  Sergeant  Major  or- 
dered him  to  hurry  the  job  and  string  up  the  prisoner  for 
flogging.  Then  Marcos  filliped  the  end  of  the  rope  against  the 
breast  of  the  Sergeant  Major  and  said,  "Report,  Sir  Sergeant 
Major,  that  we  are  all  chastised  with  so  much  hunger,  sickness 
and  so  many  deaths  during  the  time  we  have  been  at  sea,  that 
it  will  be  better  to  reflect  on  all  this  than  to  flog  another." 

Diego  shouted,  "Obey  at  once,  for  the  Governess  has  given 
the  order!" 

The  old  man  grinned  back.  "The  lady  will  do  equally  well 
in  giving  us  to  eat  from  the  store  she  keeps  for  herself.  The 
jars  of  wine  and  of  oil  given  to  those  who  need  them  would  be 
better  than  these  floggings.  I  have  an  order,  but  who  orders  me 
to  do  what  is  right?" 

The  Sergeant  Major  was  enraged.  He  drew  his  sword.  Diego 
drew  his  sword.  The  old  Boatswain  still  played  with  the  rope, 
saying,  "We  have  good  security — flog  here,  flog  there,  many 
orders,  and  to  die  of  hunger." 

Now  the  prisoner's  wife  began  to  cry  out,  and  others  joined 
her,  calling  out  for  justice  from  God. 

Quiros  shouted,  "Wait!" 

He  went  to  Isabel  and  told  her  it  was  unjust,  in  return  for  all 
the  man's  suffering — the  loss  of  four  children,  the  loss  of  his 
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fortune  in  this  enterprise — now  to  cause  him  to  die,  without 
honor,  of  a  flogging. 

"The  man  is  so  weak  that  a  few  strokes  will  kill  him." 

"He  disobeyed  my  orders,"  Isabel  said.  "I  must  frighten 
your  sailors  into  obedience." 

"They  break  the  orders  of  God  who  draw  blood  too  easily. 
Some  may  live  to  report  how  things  are  being  done;  but  if  none 
live,  God  knows  already  who  suffers  and  who  increases  suf- 
fering." 

They  glared  at  each  other  a  moment.  Then  Isabel  said,  "Let 
the  man  go.  But  I  hold  you  responsible  for  any  mutiny  of 
these  savages." 

And  the  man  was  released  without  flogging. 

They  admitted  that  Quiros  sometimes  helped  them.  He  had 
arranged  for  a  slight  increase  in  rations  for  the  sick  and  for 
the  men  who  needed  strength  to  man  the  pumps.  But  they 
said  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  let  them  be  under  the  rule  of  any 
woman,  let  alone  under  the  tyranny  of  a  she-devil,  and  that  he 
betrayed  them  by  not  taking  over  the  ship  and  command  from 
Isabel. 

Quiros  had  given  them  some  semblance  of  religious  comfort, 
too.  He  had  had  a  small  shrine  built  on  deck  near  the  mainmast 
and  had  brought  out  from  his  cabin  and  set  up  in  this  shrine  his 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Solitude;  every  afternoon  he  was  there 
to  lead  whoever  would  or  could  come  in  kneeling  before  Our 
Lady  and  reciting  the  Salve,  They  came  with  their  groans  and 
their  hunger,  their  swollen  mouths  and  ulcered  legs.  They 
prayed  to  Our  Lady  for  water.  They  opened  their  mouths  and 
showed  Her  their  parched  tongues,  pointing  with  their  fingers 
so  that  She  would  surely  know  their  need. 

The  oldest  woman  in  the  world,  who  had  come  aboard  at 
Cherrepe  like  a  sidewise  bundle  of  bones  in  black,  had  never  died 
and  was  with  them  yet.  She  lived  sitting  on  deck  at  the  foot  of 
this  shrine  of  Our  Lady.  The  tender  young  Mother  of  God, 
with  Her  pure  face  and  delicate  hands  and  lovely  blue  robe 
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seemed  to  look  down  with  compassion  on  this  old  shrivel  of  a 
woman  in  her  rotting  black  garments  on  the  bare,  hot  deck. 
Some  wished  that  the  oldest  woman  in  the  world  would  die,  so 
that  they  would  know  that  they,  too,  could  die  and  be  released 
from  the  dull  daze  of  endless  pain. 

No  one  needed  to  describe  to  another  what  the  conditions 
were  in  which  they  lived  together  down  below  deck;  rabid 
from  the  effluvia  of  mud  and  filth  that  was  in  the  ship,  and  no 
meaning  left  either  to  the  word  "shame"  or  to  the  word  "de- 
cency." Total  suffering,  total  degradation  and  total  evil  op- 
pressed them,  and  it  was  well  that  the  darkness  below  decks 
concealed  what  it  concealed. 

The  fact  of  evil  was  clear:  this  was  Hell  on  the  heartless  sea 
into  which  their  leaders  had  led  them. 
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Quiros  knew  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  barbarous  degenera- 
tion of  their  society  into  mutiny  and  murder.  Being  an  able 
pilot,  a  man  who  had  trained  himself  in  responsibility,  but  be- 
ing also  a  man  of  compassion,  he  foresaw  that  when  the  crisis 
should  come  he  would  be  forced  to  make  a  fundamental  moral 
decision.  The  safety  of  the  ship,  his  own  honor  and  his  religious 
vision  would  all  combine  compelling  him  to  an  inward  spiritual 
commitment  on  which  he  would  have  to  take  decisive  action.  The 
fact  of  evil  he  would  finally  have  to  face  for  what  it  was  and 
where  it  was,  and  he  would  have  to  meet  it  with  the  full  strength 
of  his  manhood. 

Concerning  the  safety  of  the  ship,  that  was  now  but  a  manner 
of  speaking.  Quiros  knew  the  condition  of  the  ship  even  better 
than  the  sailors  knew  it.  On  a  ship  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Capitana  no  trained  pilot,  if  he  had  any  choice,  would  un- 
dertake even  a  half-day  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Spain  from 
Gibraltar  to  Malaga  on  a  breezy,  mild  Mediterranean  day. 
Long  ago,  when  leaving  Graciosa  Bay,  the  falls  had  broken 
three  times  in  trying  to  hoist  aboard  the  ship's  boat.  There  was 
now  no  gear  to  lower  it  again;  and,  if  the  men  by  some  miracle 
could  launch  it,  it  could  be  used  that  once  but  never  again  be 
raised  back  on  board.  During  the  first  hours  of  the  voyage, 
with  scarcely  any  wind  at  all,  the  mainstay  had  carried  away. 
It  carried  away  a  second  time  and  had  to  be  repaired  by  un- 
reaving  part  of  the  backstays  to  make  new  rope.  The  rigging 
and  sails  were  so  rotten  that  repairs  were  incessant,  with  sewing 
and  splicing  constantly  called  for,  but  the  sailors  slow  and  re- 
luctant to  do  anything,  saying  they  would  rather  be  put  in 
prison  or  assigned  a  seat  on  a  Turkish  galley  than  to  work  one 
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day  more  on  this  ship  of  death.  The  mainmast  was  sprung.  The 
bowsprit  hung  to  one  side,  then  fell  into  the  sea,  carrying  all 
its  gear  with  it,  and  could  not  be  recovered.  The  yards  were  all 
bent  down  for  lack  of  ties;  the  topsail  ties  were  gone,  and  for 
days  at  a  time  the  sail  flapped  in  the  waist  of  the  ship  because 
no  one  cared  to  hoist  it  again  with  a  rope  that  had  been  spliced 
thirty-three  times.  Finally  the  topsail  and  mizzen  were  used  to 
mend  the  courses;  these  lowest  sails  were  all  that  Quiros  had  to 
sail  with,  and  they,  too,  were  rotten.  The  speed  of  the  ship 
was  cut  way  down  both  by  the  degeneration  of  the  sails  and  by 
the  foulness  of  marine  growth  on  the  outer  hull,  and  any  quick 
skills  of  navigation  in  times  of  danger  were  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  ship  could  not  respond.  Of  the  hull  of  the  ship,  Quiros 
felt  that  it  was  only  the  beams  that  kept  the  people  above 
water;  they  were  made  of  gautchapelli,  that  excellent  wood  of 
Guayaquil  which  never  seems  to  rot  or  grow  old.  But  the 
planks  of  the  hull  were  shrunken  and  warped;  water  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  ship  when  they  ran  on  the  bowline;  new  leaks  sprang 
and  old  ones  could  not  be  mended.  The  hopeless  and  exhausted 
sailors  hid  so  as  to  avoid  work  at  the  pumps;  Quiros  had  to 
ferret  them  out  and  prod  them  to  labor.  They  said  let  Isabel 
give  them  food  so  that  they  would  have  strength;  they  would 
give  her  receipts  if  need  be,  and  pay  her  off  in  Manila.  And 
they  said  that  if  they  died  of  starvation  at  their  work,  the  ship 
would  go  down  and  she  would  die,  too.  Isabel  told  Quiros  that 
the  cure  for  such  complaints  was  hanging;  if  one  or  two  were 
hanged  the  rest  would  quit  grumbling. 

Quiros  thanked  God  that  they  were  not  overtaken  by  any 
storm.  For  the  most  part  the  sea  was  easy,  vast  and  brilliant; 
the  sky  was  tender,  vast  and  flecked  with  lazy  clouds.  If  any- 
thing, a  few  more  rain  squalls  would  have  been  welcome.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  a  squall  of  rain  did  come,  those  who 
were  able  came  out  on  deck  to  catch  water  on  their  faces  and  in 
their  open  mouths,  in  cups  and  pots,  and  when  the  squall  had 
passed,  they  wrung  out  the  rotted  rags  they  had  for  clothes  into 
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catch  basins,  and  so  had  water  for  a  day  or  two.  But  ten  days 
often  passed  without  a  squall. 

Quiros  had  three  helpers. 

Old  Marcos  Marin  the  Boatswain  knew  his  business.  Al- 
though he  was  born  a  peasant  in  Aragon,  he  had  gone  to  sea 
as  a  boy  and  took  to  the  hardship  with  a  capable  humor.  He 
would  chide  the  seamen,  "Come,  now,  not  a  fig  for  living  or  dy- 
ing. There's  work  to  do,  so  we  do  it." 

Often  four  or  five  sailors  would  turn  away  from  a  task  and 
half  a  dozen  idle  soldiers  would  stare  at  them,  doing  nothing. 
Then  Marcos  and  Quiros  together  would  do  the  job.  At  other 
times  Quiros  and  Marcos  between  them  could  shame  the  men 
back  to  work.  To  flog  a  man  or  to  deprive  him  of  his  rations 
as  a  punishment  for  not  working  would  be,  Quiros  thought,  a 
cruel  and  sentimental  folly  of  command,  for  if  the  man  did 
not  die  he  would  be  further  weakened  and  less  able  to  help  at 
all.  The  patience  of  Quiros  in  such  matters  enraged  Isabel. 

Marcos  would  say  to  Quiros,  "The  men  will  work  more  and 
things  will  be  better  when  your  Worship  puts  that  she-devil  in 
irons  and  takes  over  the  ship." 

Juan  Leal  chiefly,  and  Mariana  to  a  lesser  degree,  helped 
Quiros  in  the  general  care  of  the  sick  and  the  dying. 

This  Juan  Leal  was  a  figure  out  of  the  twelfth  or  the  thir- 
teenth century,  one  of  those  men  who  had  learned  and  under- 
stood Christian  charity.  He  was  a  man  of  no  position  in  the 
world  and  wanting  none.  He  had  already  been  elderly  when  he 
attached  himself  to  a  hospital  for  the  poor  natives  in  Lima.  He 
had  just  appeared  and  had  set  to  work  to  relieve  suffering  and 
spread  faith.  The  Vicar  had  brought  him  on  this  adventure. 
Although  he  was  now  an  old  man  and  convalescing  himself 
from  fever,  he  took  no  care  of  himself,  but  most  of  the  care 
of  the  sick  was  done  by  his  hands.  He  bled  them,  cupped  them, 
cleaned  them,  made  their  beds,  sat  helping  them  to  a  good  death, 
prepared  their  bodies  and  accompanied  them  to  the  rail  when 
Quiros  performed  the  service  of  burial  at  sea.  He  brought  some 
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through  their  worst  illness  back  to  the  lingering  life  that  was 
the  best  that  could  be  had  aboard  that  ship.  Among  some  who 
were  not  so  ill  in  the  flesh,  he  converted  a  few  sullen  and 
wounded  spirits  to  more  love  and  care  to  help.  He  went  about 
wearing  sackcloth  reaching  half  down  his  legs,  with  bare  feet 
and  long  hair  and  beard. 

He  took  himself  to  one  side  when  his  time  came,  to  trouble 
no  one  by  his  dying,  and  died  in  silence  and  alone.  This  humil- 
ity might  be  contrasted  with  the  deaths  of  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  for  the  deaths  of  the  two  greatest  of  these  were  near: 
the  drying  up  in  a  sterile  death  without  love  of  Elizabeth  of 
England,  who  had  flattered  her  soul  with  desire  and  comforted 
her  nation  with  power ;  and  the  fifty  days  of  festering  death  of 
Philip  of  Spain  in  his  grim  Escorial,  where  he  made  of  his  death 
an  arrogance  of  agony  to  be  witnessed  by  his  courtiers  and 
monks,  losing  not  even  till  the  end  his  mawkish  lust  to  be  a 
pseudo-Christ. 

Juan  Leal  had  lived  and  died  in  humility,  and  Quiros  wept 
when  he  buried  the  old  man  at  sea. 

Mariana  now  and  then  came  to  help.  She  would  go  with 
Quiros  down  the  hatch,  carrying  rations  to  the  sick.  Down  un- 
der deck  were  things  hard  to  see  and  bear,  and  often  Quiros 
had  to  help  her,  pale  and  shuddering,  back  up  to  the  light  and 
fresh  air  of  the  open  deck,  where  her  lips  would  be  bloodless  and 
her  eyes  squeezed  shut  on  visions  of  sickening  horror.  But  in  a 
day  or  two  she  would  come  again  and  try  again.  And  often  she 
would  spend  hours  on  deck  with  the  little  band  of  orphaned 
children  and  several  babies  whose  mothers  were  too  ill  to  come 
up  out  of  the  black  suffering  below.  The  mere  fact  that  Mariana 
did  these  things  staved  off  for  a  while  and  slowed  down  the 
mounting  anger  of  the  people  against  Isabel  and  her  brothers. 
Luis  would  now  never  think  of  coming  on  deck  unless  Mariana 
was  there  to  shield  him  from  the  hatred  of  the  people.  Diego 
swaggered  and  ordered  and  walked  about  with  his  dagger  in  his 
hand.   Isabel  came  to  the  doorway  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  to 
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her  deck  and  looked  down  at  them,  at  the  oldest  woman  in  the 
world  squatted  in  black  at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady  of  Solitude,  at 
half-naked  men  and  women  lying  in  a  patch  of  shade  by  the 
rail,  at  sailors  holding  torn  canvas  on  their  weary  knees,  at 
men  half  mad  with  thirst  leaning  on  the  rail  and  staring  at  the 
sea.  Sometimes  she  heard  them  curse  her.  But  she  had  been 
cursed  before.  Had  she  not  stood  as  a  girl,  courageous  and 
defiant,  in  the  dark  doorway  of  her  house  on  the  square  at  Ney- 
ra,  seen  the  savage  hatred  of  the  people  who  avoided  her,  and 
hated  them  in  turn? 

The  crisis  was  brought  on  by  the  heartbreaking  mischance  of 
finally,  after  more  than  forty  days,  sighting  and  approaching 
an  island  which,  in  the  illusion  of  distance,  promised  to  offer 
water  and  food  to  restore  them.  But  when  they  came  near  it 
was  all  Quiros  could  do  to  save  the  ship  from  being  wrecked  in 
boiling  waters  among  treacherous  reefs  of  coral. 

What  they  first  sighted  was  a  speck  on  the  horizon,  like  a 
ship  far  away.  This  speck,  which  was  some  trees  on  a  hill,  be- 
came larger  as  they  approached,  and  by  late  afternoon  as  they 
drew  closer  they  could  see  a  whole  island,  covered  with  green 
growth,  laid  upon  the  sea  and  promising  relief  from  their  sharp- 
est pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  sailors  took  heart  and  of- 
fered to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  sail  the  ship  through  the 
dusk  on  the  purple  sea  to  the  land.  But  Quiros  gave  the  order 
to  ease  off  the  foresheet,  put  down  the  helm  and  turn  the  ship 
about  for  the  night.  The  people  thought  him  cruel  thus  to  steal 
from  them  their  promise  of  food  and  water  in  a  green  land,  but 
he  said  it  was  too  dark  to  sail  closer  to  an  unknown  coast. 

At  dawn  Quiros  stood  the  ship  in  to  where  she  had  been  the 
evening  before,  and  then  it  was  seen  that  between  the  fertile 
shores  of  the  island  and  the  ship  were  great  reefs  through  which 
no  break  could  be  seen,  with  water  smashing  and  bursting  white 
upon  the  reefs.  The  ship  was  already  too  near  for  safety.  There 
were  no  aftersails  to  enable  Quiros  to  work  her  to  windward, 
and  now  they  could  both  see  and  hear  the  water  breaking  vio- 
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lently  over  the  rocks  of  the  reefs.  From  dawn  until  three  in  the 
afternoon  Quiros,  with  all  the  help  Marcos  and  half  a  dozen 
sailors  could  give  him,  fought  the  drift  of  currents  and  bias  of 
winds.  Presently,  indeed,  there  were  reefs  to  either  side  of  them 
and  reefs  ahead,  as  if  they  were  trapped  in  a  prison  yard  of 
treacherous  rocks  and  bursting  water  with  no  way  out.  Now 
many  who  the  night  before  had  wanted  him  to  sail  in  darkly  to 
the  promising  land  blamed  Quiros  for  their  imminent  ruin.  All 
were  despondent.  The  end  of  their  suffering,  for  which  they  had 
often  prayed,  saying  death  would  be  better  than  another  day, 
being  now  at  hand,  they  lamented  the  cruelty  of  the  fate 
brought  on  them. 

Meantime,  as  if  to  heighten  their  torment,  natives  came  in 
canoes  out  from  the  island  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  reefs,  and 
held  up  in  their  hands  coconuts  and  vessels  of  water.  At  times 
the  island  was  so  near  that  they  could  see  flowers,  cultivated 
patches  of  ground  and  coconuts  on  trees.  Finally  a  large,  naked 
native  with  long  hair  managed  to  get  out  with  his  canoe  through 
a  tiny  channel  in  the  reef,  and,  breaking  something  white  in  his 
hands,  he  ate  it  and  drank  from  a  coconut  and  made  signs  to 
those  on  the  ship  to  come  share  food  and  drink.  The  Spaniards 
called  to  him,  but  he  kept  his  tiny  craft  aloof  from  the  ship. 
Finally  he  went  back  through  the  narrow  break  in  the  reef, 
only  large  enough  for  a  canoe,  and  they  could  not  follow  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  doubled  the  reef  and  finally  again 
sailed  into  the  open  sea.  For  hours  the  desire  of  the  island  had 
been  in  their  hearts,  in  their  eyes,  in  the  outreaching  of  their 
hands;  but  they  could  not  have  the  island  of  their  desire.  All 
they  could  have  was  continued  pain. 

There  being  still  some  hours  of  daylight  left,  Isabel,  released 
from  anxiety  of  shipwreck  and  hoping  some  activity  would  re- 
lieve her  of  a  bad  headache,  sent  her  servant  girl  Pancha  to  the 
storeroom  for  a  jar  of  water.  The  girl  carried  the  jar  of  water 
on  her  head  up  the  ladder  to  the  poop  deck.  Isabel  followed 
her  up  there  with  some  clothes,  and  up  there  in  the  sun  Isabel, 
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shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand,  stood  watching  while  Pancha 
washed  clothes  for  her  mistress.  Down  on  deck  in  the  waist  of 
the  ship  people  looked  up  at  them,  insane  with  thirst. 

The  ship  now  being  on  a  safe  course,  Quiros  went  up  the 
ladder  to  where  Isabel  watched  her  handmaid  washing  clothes. 

Isabel  heard  his  step,  saw  his  head  come  up,  and  remarked 
before  he  was  on  her  level,  "You  nearly  wrecked  us,  Sir  Pilot. 
Your  folly  has  made  me  ill  of  a  severe  headache." 

Quiros  came  up  the  last  steps,  stood  a  moment  to  catch  his 
breath,  for  many  days  of  scant  subsistence,  on  the  same  rations 
as  the  people  had,  had  weakened  him,  and  breathing  thus  for 
strength,  he  looked  at  Isabel,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun, 
and  at  Pancha,  dipping  and  wringing  clothes  in  a  tub  of  water. 
He  noticed  that  among  other  clothes,  Pancha  was  washing  sev- 
eral scarves  of  llama  wool — a  blue  one,  a  green  one  and  a  white 
one,  which  Isabel  wore  over  her  shoulders  sometimes  when  the 
evenings  had  a  sharp  chill. 

"I  am  sorry  if  my  navigation  brought  on  one  of  your  head- 
aches, as  also  I  am  sorry  that  your  present  action  causes  me 
heartache.  Your  Excellency  may  have  noted — "  he  spoke  with 
a  quiet  persistence — "that  I  considered  the  position  of  the  ship 
in  reference  to  the  rocks  and  winds,  and  did  all  I  could  to  save 
the  ship,  and  saved  it.  Had  the  people  not  been  dying  of  thirst, 
I  would  never  have  come  so  near  the  island  in  hope  of  relieving 
them.  You  are  Governess,  and  should  consider  the  position  of 
the  people.  You  are  not  just  to  use  water  in  this  fashion.  To  do 
so  before  all  our  thirsting  eyes  adds  cruelty  to  the  injustice." 

Pancha  stopped  her  work,  with  her  hands  grasping  the  clothes 
down  under  the  now  dirty  water  in  the  tub,  and  her  swarthy 
arms  glistened  with  soapy  splashes.  Isabel  stiffened  and  ceased 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"I  can  do  what  I  please  with  my  own  property,  and  where  I 
please  on  my  own  ship." 

"The  cup  is  good  for  those  who  cannot  wash,"  Quiros  an- 
swered. "It  is  your  duty  to  curtail  your  own  allowance  and  to 
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share  it  with  others.  You  may  remember,  for  I  have  heard  him 
tell  you,  how  your  husband  on  his  first  voyage,  when  the  press 
of  anguish  was  on  them  all,  would  take  no  more  to  eat  or  drink 
than  he  gave  to  the  poorest  man  on  his  ship." 

"Are  you  now  ruler  of  this  enterprise,  to  tell  me  my  duty?" 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  what  is  being  felt  and  said  down  on 
deck.  People  starving  and  dying  of  thirst  sometimes  know  how 
to  help  themselves." 

"And  if  they  dare  to  help  themselves,  they  will  be  hanged 
when  we  reach  Manila,  for  upon  me  is  the  sacredness  of  the 
King's  power.  You  all  know  it.  It  is  your  duty,  Sir  Pilot,  to  keep 
them  in  hand  and  not  tell  me  my  duty.  You  are  dismissed." 

Quiros  ignored  the  dismissal.  "Your  Excellency  puts  too  low 
a  value  on  the  patience  of  those  who  are  suffering.  They  might 
take  by  force  all  there  is  in  the  ship.  What  they  see,  thirsting  as 
they  are  now,  is  that  you  are  washing  your  clothes  in  their 
life's  blood." 

Isabel  studied  Quiros  a  moment,  then  reached  her  decision. 

"Your  steward  has  the  key  to  the  storeroom.  Call  him  to  me." 

Quiros  shouted  down  to  Marcos,  and  presently  the  steward, 
summoned  by  Marcos,  came  up  the  ladder.  He  was  a  small  man 
whose  skin  and  ragged  clothes  hung  very  loose,  for  he  had  been 
a  fat  little  man  when  they  sailed  long  ago  from  Peru,  and  now 
was  frail  bones  in  loose  covering. 

Isabel  spoke  to  him.   "Give  me  the  key  to  the  storeroom." 

It  was  a  big  iron  key  which  he  wore  strung  on  a  leather  thong 
around  his  neck;  to  him  it  was  a  symbol  of  office  and  of  integ- 
rity, and  a  bulwark  against  the  sufferings  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
for  his  heart  had  the  courage  to  wear  this  key  to  the  storeroom 
and  never  use  it  unjustly  to  steal  food  or  water  for  himself,  but 
only  to  use  it  justly,  in  the  presence  of  Quiros,  to  break  out 
equal  rations  each  morning  for  all. 

The  man  obeyed  Isabel's  command,  but  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  clenched  his  teeth  as  he  lifted  the  thong  off  over  his  head. 
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Then  he  opened  his  eyes  and  handed  her  the  key  with  pure 
misery  in  his  eyes. 

"Now,  Sefior  Quiros,  I  have,  as  is  my  right,  both  keys  to  the 
general  storeroom,  and  also  the  only  keys  to  my  private  store- 
rooms beyond  the  door  that  this  key  opens."  She  passed  the 
thong  over  her  head,  and  the  heavy  key  lay  on  her  breast.  "I 
am  Governess  on  this  ship.  The  people  shall  be  punished  for 
sending  you  here  to  threaten  mutiny.  Steward,  you  may  an- 
nounce that  as  a  punishment  for  these  mutinous  complaints 
there  will  be  no  rations  of  meal  or  water  handed  out  tomorrow 
morning.  I  give  this  order  in  the  name  of  the  King.  Now  go. 
Both  of  you  go." 

The  steward  went  first.  Quiros  fixed  upon  Isabel  a  last  hun- 
gry look.  She  was  severe  and  splendid  in  the  sunlight.  By  the 
open  willfulness  of  her  return  gaze  it  was  apparent  that  she  had 
forgotten  her  headache.  Quiros  was  now  frail,  his  face  sunken, 
his  lips  dry.  He  stared  at  her  and  spoke,  his  voice  heavy 
with  grief. 

"You  cannot  be  this  thing  you  show.  Somewhere  within  you 
a  woman  lies  asleep.  God  grant  she  awaken,  before  murder  is 
done!" 

He  bowed  to  her,  turned  and  left. 

By  the  time  Quiros  reached  the  deck  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der, the  steward  had  announced  the  punishment,  and  the  people 
who  had  heard  of  it  were  aghast.  Some  turned  away  and  hid 
their  faces.  But  several,  with  strength  left  to  be  angry,  crowded 
forward  to  Quiros  and  spoke  openly: 

"More  than  a  majority  of  the  people  want  you  to  remove  that 
she-devil  and  take  over  the  ship." 

Quiros  looked  at  their  faces,  but  did  not  answer. 

"We  shall  have  our  rations  tomorrow,  by  whose  blood  we 
care  not!" 

Then  several  spat  dry  sound  out  of  their  mouths  at  Quiros' 
feet  (for  they  had  no  spittle)  to  show  he  was  a  coward. 
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He  trembled,  in  fury  of  his  own,  but  said  nothing  in  reply  to 
the  mounting  hatred  against  him.  It  being  the  time  of  day  for 
the  service,  he  walked  to  the  shrine  at  the  mainmast,  knelt  be- 
fore the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Solitude  and  began  to  intone 
the  Salve. 

"Hail,  Holy  Queen " 

Only  five  of  the  two  dozen  wretched  souls  on  deck  joined 
with  him.  Two  were  women;  three  were  men.  Some  men  and 
women  shuffled  down  the  hatchway  to  spread  news  of  this  new 
torment  among  the  miserable  below.  Some  others,  both  men 
and  women,  walked  like  specters  here  and  there,  looking  for 
loose  pieces  of  iron  or  wood  to  carry  in  their  lean  claws  as  clubs. 

At  the  end  of  the  Salve,  after  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  Quiros 
raised  up  his  hands  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin  above  him  and 
uttered  the  prayer  of  his  own  pain : 

"Mother  of  Solitude,  I  am  alone; 

Mother  of  Sorrows,  I  am  cold; 

Mother  of  Pities,  I  am  ill; 

Mother  of  Mercies,  by  these  bones  be  told 

I  suffer  every  hunger  still. 

Lady  of  Heaven,  receive  my  soul; 

Measure  Your  mercy  by  my  need, 

For  all  my  sins  are  sharp  and  foul; 

By  Thee  alone  could  I  be  freed. 
Stoop  in  Thy  gentle  Majesty, 
Lift  me  from  this,  my  misery. 

Mother  of  Sorrows,  my  sins  are  foull 

Mother  of  God!    Save  my  soul!" 

Then  he  was  silent,  on  his  knees,  and  the  people  left  him  alone. 

When  night  fell,  with  a  clear,  sharp  chill  and  a  soft,  sudden 
darkness  over  all  the  toss  of  far-spread,  dark-blue  waters,  and 
the  stars  glittered  and  the  moon  stood  forth  white,  Quiros  placed 
himself  halfway  up  the  ladder  to  the  poop  deck,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  passageway  leading  to  Isabel's  quarters,  so  that  none 
could  reach  her  without  first  passing  him  and  his  sword. 
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The  round  moon  riding  silent  among  the  noiseless  burnings  of 
the  stars  yielded  a  pale,  white  light  on  the  ship  and  on  the  sea. 
All  who  were  able  came  up  from  below  deck  and  made  a  threat- 
ening show  of  wasted  body  and  stumbling  shadow  there  beneath 
Quiros  in  the  open  waist  of  the  ship.  There  may  have  been 
thirty  of  them,  sailors,  soldiers  and  women.  By  moonlight  he 
saw  the  soldiers  load  their  guns.  Some  stirred  about.  Weaker 
ones  lay  curled  on  deck  or  sat,  leaning  their  backs  against  the 
rail.  The  chill  was  sharp,  the  breeze  was  steady,  the  air  was 
clear. 

Quiros  stood  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  those  below  could 
see  the  moonshine  on  the  blade  of  his  sword. 

Quiros  heard  a  soft  step  in  the  dark  passage  behind  him,  and 
smelled  a  sweet  perfume.  It  was  Mariana,  who  touched  his  arm 
and  whispered  rapidly  when  he  turned  his  face. 

"Diego  is  persuading  Isabel  to  have  you  killed  as  a  traitor. 
Then  he  will  pilot  the  ship." 

"When?" 

"Not  yet.  You  know  how  slow  she  is  with  an  idea  that  is  not 
her  own.  She  says  she  will  not  do  it  yet;  but  if  you  come  to  her 
once  more  with  complaints  of  her  rule,  she  promises  Diego  she 
will  order  you  to  be  killed  as  a  traitor." 

Quiros  looked  a  moment  into  Mariana's  eyes.  She  was  both 
distressed  and  frightened.  She  spread  her  gentle  hands  and 
said,  "I  tried  to  tell  them  that  you  are  our  best  hope  of  reaching 
Manila." 

"I  know.  I  thank  you.  And  except  for  you,  with  your  care 
of  the  sick  and  sympathy  for  our  suffering,  tonight's  trouble 
would  have  come  sooner." 

He  took  one  of  her  hands  and  pressed  it,  saying,  "This  night 
breeds  violence.  Go  to  your  room.  Bolt  your  door.  You,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  harmed." 

"I  have  done  all  I  could  of  myself  to  reason  with  Isabel.  I 
thank  you  for  defending  our  lives.  The  rest  of  the  night  I 
shall  pray." 
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Mariana  vanished  down  an  inside  way.  He  heard  the  whisper 
of  her  dress  and  the  closing  of  her  door.  She  was  like  his  wife 
Ana,  a  woman  of  sweetness  and  of  faith. 

Quiros  sighed,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  moonlight  showed 
his  teeth  clenched  together,  so  that  the  sigh  was  edged  with 
anger.  He  tried  to  call  up  in  memory,  as  if  it  were  bathed  in 
moonlight  (as  he  had  often  seen  it),  the  great  portal  of  the 
lovely  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Belem  near  Lisbon,  which  he 
had  loved  since  he  was  a  little  boy,  for  there,  flanked  on  each  side 
by  six  Apostles,  was  the  unflinching  stone  likeness  of  Vasco  da 
Gama,  greatest  of  Portuguese  pilots;  above  him,  amid  twelve 
saints,  was  the  Virgin,  and  over  Her  head,  the  Archangel 
Michael,  all  in  the  clear  cool  stone  of  Estremadura,  and  with  per- 
haps the  deep  bell  tolling  for  midnight  Mass  in  the  moonlight, 
with  a  sound  as  of  deep  oceans  from  shore  to  shore  around  the 
world.  He  was  almost  certain  he  heard  the  bell;  and  in  his 
heart  he  heard  it. 

Before  long  Marcos,  the  massive,  slow  and  heavy  Boatswain, 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  started  up,  leading  three 
sailors  with  clubs  and  three  soldiers  with  loaded  arquebuses. 
He  stopped  two  steps  below  Quiros  and  lifted  his  big,  seamy  and 
bearded  face.  The  moonlight  shone  on  him. 

"Your  Worship  can  see  for  yourself  that  we  are  going  to  have 
rations  in  the  morning." 

"I  can  see  for  myself,  Marcos." 

"Then  you  are  wasting  your  sleep.  Go  to  your  cabin,  and  in 
ten  minutes  I  will  bring  you  the  key  to  the  stores.  It  is  time 
for  that  woman  and  her  two  brothers  to  fall  over  the  stern  bal- 
cony and  to  swim  for  themselves  as  long  as  they  wish.  Your 
Worship  will  agree  with  us,  before  the  King's  court  of  enquiry 
when  we  reach  Manila,  that  they  died  of  fever  and  were  buried 
at  sea." 

"It  is  pleasant  here  in  the  moonlight,  Marcos.  I  have  no  need 
of  sleep.  I  have  just  been  calling  up  to  mind  some  of  the  great 
sea  voyages  of  our  people,  voyages  that  began  in  prayer  at  our 
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lovely  mariners'  church  and  ended  there  in  thanksgiving,  for 
the  pilots  did  not  fail  and  the  people  did  not  betray  either 
themselves  or  God,  no  matter  what  peril  of  storm  and  hunger 
oppressed  them." 

"And  were  any  of  these  great  sea  voyages  ruled  by  a  she- 
devil  of  a  woman?" 

"No,  Marcos.  They  were  ruled  by  God." 

"So  it  was  in  the  old  days.  But  times  have  changed.  Many 
say  we  have  voyaged  beyond  God  on  this  voyage  of  ours  into 
new  times  and  strange  cruelties."  He  looked  a  moment  silently 
and  earnestly  at  Quiros,  whose  steady  quiet  forced  the  old  man 
to  sigh.  "Ah,  well.  It  will  be  a  sad  thing,  when  dawn  comes,  if 
I  have  to  take  over  the  ship.  God  knows,  your  Worship  is  a 
better  pilot  than  I  am.  But  God  knows  certain  other  things  that 
are  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  have  suffered  too  much." 

"It  is  a  long  time  until  dawn,  Marcos." 

There  was  a  whispering  among  the  men  behind  and  below 
Marcos.  The  big  man  backed  down  a  step  and  stooped  around 
to  hear  them.  Then  Marcos  towered  up  above  them  and  spoke 
to  Quiros  again. 

"We  have  decided  that  dawn  is  too  long  to  wait.  We  grant 
your  Worship  an  hour  for  meditation.  It  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  that  she-devil  and  her  brothers  alone,  or  you  along  with 
them,  go  overboard  into  the  sea  tonight." 

"The  foresail  is  flapping,  Marcos.  You  had  better  take  your 
men  forward  to  fix  the  ropes,  or  we  will  lose  two  leagues'  sailing 
before  morning." 

Quiros  watched  them  back  down  the  ladder  to  the  deck.  They 
talked  among  one  another  a  minute  or  two.  Some  shook  their 
heads.  Finally  old  Marcos  alone  went  forward  to  do  what  he 
could  to  fix  the  foresail.  The  others  lounged  about  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  waiting  for  Quiros'  hour  of  grace  to  expire  and 
the  moment  of  action  to  come. 

Quiros  had  foreseen  this  crisis  many  days  before  it  came;  he 
had  done  much  to  stave  it  off  until  this  present  tragic  rupture;, 
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and  he  had  worked  in  the  depths  of  his  mind  and  soul  before 
now  with  the  tragedy  and  truth  involved,  so  that  he  was  closer 
to  his  resolution  than  he  himself  realized. 

He  was  a  man  of  science.  He  knew  full  well  the  condition  of 
the  ship  and  the  hazards  they  faced.  With  all  his  science  and 
all  his  skill,  he  had  about  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  fulfilling 
the  voyage.  Diego,  as  pilot,  would  never  find  a  port.  Old  Mar- 
cos, for  all  his  good  will  and  competence  as  a  sailor,  would 
wreck  the  ship  on  the  first  rocks  or  founder  it  in  the  first  storm. 
With  the  cold  detachment  of  a  scientist  Quiros  was  able  to  say 
to  himself  that  it  was  a  stark  fact  of  their  actual  circumstances 
that  he  was  the  only  pilot  aboard  with  any  chance  of  saving  the 
ship  and  the  lives  that  were  left.  The  scientist  in  him  could 
not  deny  that  he  must  rule. 

He  was  also  a  reasonable  man,  and  it  was  clear  to  his  reason 
that  Isabel's  actions  were  unjust,  unreasonable  and  willfully 
evil.  She  was  not  ruling,  as  she  should,  in  the  name  of  the  King 
and  for  the  good  of  the  King's  interests  and  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects, but  in  the  name  of  her  own  stupidity  and  her  own  selfish- 
ness. The  deep  soul  of  reason  in  Roman  law,  on  which  the  rights 
of  kings  and  the  rights  of  peoples  were  founded,  as  well  as 
Christian  charity,  with  which  kings  by  God  were  anointed, 
would  both  clearly  condemn  Isabel  in  her  rule.  Reason  in  him 
ordered  him  to  rule. 

And  Quiros  was  a  compassionate  man.  The  mutiny  of  the 
people  was  evil  also,  but  his  compassion  led  him  to  understand 
that  cruel,  unusual  and  unjustified  suffering  had  driven  them  to 
it.  Compassion  urged  him  to  rule. 

Three  things  were  plain:  the  wicked  greed  of  Isabel,  the 
abominable  suffering  of  the  people  and  the  silent  weight  in  the 
locked  storeroom  of  food  and  water  to  relieve  suffering. 

It  would  have  seemed  simple  to  call  down  to  the  men  to  go 
break  the  lock  and  open  the  stores,  but  Quiros  knew  that  once 
that  violence  was  done  to  the  order  of  the  ship  no  one  could 
stay  their  hands,  the  men  would  ravage  the  stores  in  this  one 
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night  of  riotous  orgy,  and,  the  stores  despoiled,  the  voyage 
would  end,  after  days  of  agony,  violence  and  cannibalism,  with 
the  death  of  all  of  them  on  a  crippled  ship  on  the  wild  waste 
of  the  moaning  sea. 

Quiros'  heart  swelled  with  a  hot  passion  to  settle  the  matter 
swiftly,  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  many  by  quenching  the 
tyranny  of  the  few.  Isabel,  Diego  and  Luis  were  three;  more 
than  eighty  other  souls  were  still  in  anguish  in  the  waist  and 
bowels  of  the  ship. 

Quiros  stood  there  ten  minutes  in  the  chill  moonlight,  judging 
himself  before  determining  upon  action.  He  stood  easily  in  bal- 
ance with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship  and  sometimes  glanced 
far  ahead  at  the  frosty  sparkle  of  moonlight  on  the  ocean.  But 
his  inward  self -judgment  was  a  rapid  bringing  up  to  conscious- 
ness of  the  deepest  insights  of  his  own  soul.  It  was  not  an  ex- 
cusing of  his  soul  by  outward  circumstances;  he  believed,  rath- 
er, that  his  soul  was  creative  and  responsible  for  what  actions 
it  might  add  to  circumstances. 

As  happens  when  critical  decisions  are  being  made  by  men, 
his  imagination  was  guiding  his  thoughts.  Quiros'  imagination 
had  a  quality  of  ethical  and  religious  wisdom.  This  quality, 
improved  by  years  of  self -discipline  at  sea,  had  been  further 
clarified  and  brought  closer  to  central  human  realities  by  many 
hours  of  spiritual  work,  by  both  meditation  and  by  prayer,  on 
this  voyage,  so  that  his  imagination,  now  guiding  his  thoughts, 
had  some  grasp  on  the  real  condition  of  man.  He  did  not  think  of 
their  society  on  this  lonely  and  ruined  ship  there  on  the  vast, 
moonlit  wastes  of  the  Pacific  as  an  isolated  and  special  society, 
different  from  others  and  subject  only  to  its  own  desires  and  im- 
mediate necessities.  His  understanding,  his  imaginative  grasp  of 
affairs,  was  deeper  and  more  central  than  that.  This  was  only  the 
latest  of  all  his  voyages,  Quiros  understood,  and  did  not  fall  out- 
side the  discipline  and  integrity  of  all  the  voyages  of  his  life.  It 
was  also  related  to  the  great  voyages  of  other  pilots,  and  there  was 
a  common  integrity  of  soul  that  was  the  proper  ruler  of  all  voy- 
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ages  upon  all  seas ;  and  the  more  bitter  the  circumstances  became, 
the  more  necessity  there  was  to  regain  and  hold  the  guidance 
of  this  ruling  integrity.  Indeed,  to  Quiros,  this  voyage,  now  in 
dire  chaos  of  suffering  and  passion,  was  the  vivid  and  immediate 
incarnation  of  all  human  enterprise,  not  isolated  and  special,  but 
a  central  representation  of  human  experience.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  rationalization  or  in  the  relativity  of  morals.  The 
quality  of  his  decision  and  action  now  must  not  be  willful,  as 
if  they  were  cut  off  from  the  deep  bondage  of  humanity,  with 
no  past  and  no  future  in  the  common  fabric  of  human  society 
on  earth.  The  quality  of  his  decision  and  action  must  bind  them, 
as  closely  as  he  could  bind  them,  to  the  reality  of  a  spiritual 
law  abiding  at  the  center  of  the  life  of  man. 

This  whole  view  was  counter  to  that  libertine  expansion  of 
passions,  powers  and  sensual  human  arrogance  that  dominated 
his  century  and  that  would  flourish  in  centuries  to  come  until  man 
had  all  powers  he  needed  to  kill  all  men  on  earth,  and  only  a 
weazened  and  demoralized  spirit  left  with  which  to  control  them. 
Quiros  had  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life  at  sea  dealing  with 
immediate  problems  of  survival — of  fulfilling  voyages — through 
the  exercise  of  self-disciplined  integrity  that  he  was  not  dom- 
inated by  the  libertinism  of  the  Renaissance,  the  violence  of 
the  Reformation  or  the  arrogance  of  the  New  Learning.  The 
quality  of  his  imagination  and  the  depth  of  its  grasp  of  human 
affairs  had  rather  the  abiding  ethical  and  religious  wisdom  of 
longer  ages  working  with  more  obedience  to  spiritual  realities. 

Quiros  at  the  moment  had  almost  no  conscious  opinion  of 
himself,  for  he  was  seeking  that  which  he  must  and  would  obey. 

Science  was  not  enough.  Science  itself  was  devoid  of  love 
and  of  ethics.  Forsaking  love  and  ethics  in  the  name  of  science, 
he  could — if  any  man  could — by  science  save  the  ship.  But  to 
preserve  the  boards  of  the  ship  and  the  bodies  on  it  without  love 
would  be  the  death  of  the  spirit. 

Reason  was  not  enough.  He  could  by  reason  place  the  justice 
of  his  good  will  above  the  evil  of  Isabel's  bad  will.    But  to 
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usurp  power  on  that  rational  basis  was  to  reason  without  con- 
science. The  general  sense  of  mankind  often  approves  what 
the  conscience  of  a  man  cannot  approve.  But  a  man  face  to  face 
with  spiritual  ultimates  cannot,  in  the  name  of  that  reason  which 
is  the  consensus  of  the  people,  silence  the  voice  in  his  own  soul. 

Compassion  was  not  enough.  To  transfer  suffering  from  the 
many  to  the  few,  even  though  the  suffering  was  so  obvious  and 
the  apparent  relief  so  clear,  was  in  itself  an  act  of  evil,  taking 
upon  himself  the  arrogant  will  to  decide  which  persons  did  not 
have  the  right  to  life. 

Nor  was  humanitarianism  enough.  The  majority  were  in 
favor  of  his  giving  them  their  desire;  but  the  desire  of  the 
majority  is  only  sometimes,  not  always,  the  wisdom  of  human- 
ity, and  is  only  rarely,  not  often,  consonant  with  the  highest 
vision  of  an  individual  soul.  The  humanitarian  seems  to  see  the 
true  and  higher  need  of  the  people;  he  feels  called  on  to  remove 
things  and  persons  in  the  way  of  giving  the  people  what  they 
ought  to  have.  But  this  is  the  humanitarian  and  mawkish  lust 
to  be  a  pseudo-Christ  and  savior  of  people  no  matter  how,  and 
is  not  enough  to  excuse  a  man's  own  soul  from  its  own  integrity. 
A  man  may  lay  down  his  life  for  others,  but  not  destroy  some 
for  the  sake  of  others.  Who  has  a  right  to  lay  down  another 
man's  life? 

Quiros  could  not  shunt  off  his  decision  onto  the  anonymous  and 
blindfolded  justice  of  any  court;  but  had  to  see  and  do  with  the 
open  eyes  of  his  own  heart.  Moreover,  a  court  makes  a  fiat  of 
its  justice  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  while  a  man  alone  must 
face  the  illimitable  mystery  of  being.  For  all  his  imaginative 
grasp  on  deep  human  insights  of  an  ethical  and  religious  tran- 
scendence, Quiros,  a  man  alone,  could  not  in  advance  grasp  the 
full  tragic  force  of  coming  reality,  and  his  creative  act  would 
work  toward  a  reality  that  must  exceed  his  mortal  compre- 
hension. 

He  stood  there  on  the  ladder  chilled  to  the  bone,  for  what  he 
finally  felt  and  found  was  the  fact  of  evil  in  himself. 
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All  the  arguments  which  placed  evil  outside  himself — in  the 
ruined  condition  of  the  ship,  the  mutinous  anger  and  profound 
suffering  of  the  people  and  the  cruel  egotism  of  Isabel — made 
out  a  clear  case  that  the  necessary  and  just  thing  for  him  to  do 
was  to  take  over  the  ship.  Isabel  and  Diego  had  already  agreed 
to  kill  him  as  a  traitor  if  he  interfered  once  more  with  Isabel's 
rule;  the  sailors  and  soldiers  promised  to  kill  him  if  he  tried  to 
keep  them  from  throwing  Isabel  and  her  brothers  overboard. 
Quiros  did  not  have  it  in  mind  to  shut  himself  in  his  cabin  and, 
like  Pilate,  wash  his  hands  of  the  matter,  letting  violence  take 
its  course. 

His  heart  welled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  go  murder  Isabel 
and  rule  the  ship.  His  heart  beat  violently  and  his  throat 
swelled.  Murder.  Murder  was  the  act  and  fact  of  evil  that  he 
faced  in  himself.  He  had  vowed  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
on  his  knees  before  Our  Lady  of  Solitude,  that  he  would  not  let 
the  passions  of  that  woman  usurp  his  courage.  Now,  at  what 
might  be  the  end  of  the  voyage,  he  faced  in  himself  the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  blot  out  all  discipline  of  his  soul,  then  to  dis- 
pose of  the  crisis  by  an  act  of  murder.  Looking  down  now  over 
the  heads  of  the  anguished  and  tormented  people  in  the  waist  of 
the  ship,  he  saw  Our  Lady  of  Solitude  in  Her  shrine  by  the 
mainmast.  She  was  in  shadow,  except  that  the  tender  delicacy 
of  one  outstretched  arm  and  hand  was  touched  with  moonlight. 

Quiros'  conclusion  was  simple,  expressing  his  life,  his  char- 
acter, his  quality  of  soul.  He  accepted  it  as  the  law  of  his  life 
that  no  man  can  do  anything  for  the  peace  of  others  who  does 
not  first  establish  the  spiritual  discipline  of  peace  within 
himself. 

Quiros  shouted  to  the  men  below:  "Wait!    I  shall  return!" 

Then  he  strode  into  the  dark  passage  and,  without  knocking 
on  the  door,  pushed  his  way  into  Isabel's  bedroom.  This  in  itself 
was  an  act  of  violence,  and  he  did  not  realize  that  he  still  held 
his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 

The  noise  of  his  entry  startled  Isabel  from  her  sleep,  so  that 
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she  rose  up  on  her  elbow  in  a  pool  of  moonlight  coming  through 
the  window  onto  the  bed.  Her  loose-flung  black  hair  shadowed 
her  bold  face,  but  her  eyes  shone  and  she  moved  a  white  arm 
to  push  herself  up  to  a  sitting  position.  She  saw  the  man  and  a 
glint  of  moonlight  on  the  blade  of  his  sword,  and  she  made  a 
flat  statement: 

"You  have  come  to  murder  me." 

Quiros,  gripping  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  raised 
the  blade  across  his  breast  and  with  his  left  hand  grasped  the 
blade  near  its  end. 

"That  is  part  of  my  desire,  but  I  shall  not  do  it.  The  men 
have  given  me  an  hour  either  to  kill  you  and  take  command  or 
to  let  them  kill  you.  Otherwise,  they  will  kill  both  of  us  and 
your  brothers.  They  are  desperate,  and  half  of  the  hour  has 
passed." 

"For  what  else  do  you  carry  a  sword?  It  is  your  duty  to 
run  that  blade  through  the  breast  of  whoever  dared  to  make 
such  a  proposal." 

"It  is  not  my  duty  to  kill." 

Isabel  brushed  her  black  hair  back  from  her  face  with  both 
hands,  got  out  of  bed,  put  on  a  dark-red  velvet  robe  and  lit 
a  candle  on  the  table.  Before  she  closed  the  throat  of  the  red 
garment,  Quiros  saw  that  she  still  wore  the  steward's  key  to 
the  storeroom  on  its  thong  around  her  neck,  as  another  woman 
might  wear  a  crucifix  at  night.  She  sat  down  behind  the  table 
and  looked  up  past  the  flame  of  the  candle  to  Quiros'  haggard 
face.  He  still  held  his  sword  by  both  hands  across  his  breast. 

"Senor  Quiros,  I  consider  you  a  traitor  to  the  King.  You  no 
longer  control  the  people,  and  you  have  broken  into  my  bed- 
room in  the  dead  of  night.  You  have  forfeited  your  life." 

"I  am  beyond  caring  for  my  life.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
hate  me.  It  is  not  true  that  I  have  been  false  to  the  King.  You 
and  Diego  do  not  want  me  to  interfere  with  your  greed  and  his 
stupidity." 

"You  are  addressing  your  Governess." 
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"Madam,  I  am  addressing  a  woman.  It  is  far  beyond  the 
hour  for  you  and  me  to  play  with  titles  of  dominion  and  power. 
There  is  now  much  evil  in  this  ship.  It  is  not  in  others,  but  in 
each  of  us.  What  matters  most  is  what  you  and  I  decide  right 
now  over  this  candle  and  across  this  table.  Your  desire  is  to 
kill  me,  and  my  desire  is  to  kill  you.  I  will  not  yield  to  my  de- 
sire, and  you  would  do  well  not  to  yield  to  yours." 

Isabel  glared  at  him  in  mounting  fury,  his  dark  eyes  seeming 
now  enormous  in  his  ravaged  face. 

"What  sort  of  man  are  you?"  Her  voice  was  savage  and  bit- 
ter. "I've  hated  you  from  the  first.  You  deny  me  my  nature. 
I  won't  endure  it!  Those  damned  devouring  eyes  of  yours! 
I'd  rather  have  mutiny.  I'd  rather  have  you  come  in  here  in- 
tending to  rape  and  murder  me  than  to  have  you  come  again 
with  this  unforgiving  torment  of  your  conscience.  I  can  use 
your  science  to  get  me  and  my  ship  to  Manila,  but  I  will  not 
stand  for  one  more  day  of  this  devouring  accusation  of  your 
damned  and  hungry  eyes!" 

Isabel  slapped  the  table  with  the  flat  of  her  hand. 

"Look  where  you  will,  Fernando  de  Quiros,  but  stop  looking 
at  me!" 

Quiros  came  a  step  closer,  until  he  touched  the  table. 

"You  will  have  to  endure  my  soul's  hunger  for  love  and  for 
truth.  You  and  I  are  the  only  leaders  left.  The  Governor,  the 
Colonel  and  the  Vicar  are  dead.  The  King  knows  not  where 
we  are  on  the  waste  of  the  sea.  Aside  from  the  two  of  us,  the 
people  have  only  suffering  and  passion  to  lead  them,  and  those 
would  lead  them  body  and  soul  to  death.  Nor  is  it  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  willful  passion — whether  you  lead  or  I  lead.  It  is  now 
for  each  of  us  to  chasten  our  hearts  and  obey  God,  and  for 
both  of  us  to  bow  to  that  supreme  leadership." 

"I  am  the  one  here  who  represents  God  and  King,  and  on  this 
ship  my  will  is  God's  will." 

"Until  now  you  have  represented  your  own  self,  your  own 
power,  your  own  property,  your  own  greed.  In  our  power  of 
position  and  pride  of  mind  we  have  let  ourselves  forget  which  is 
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murder  and  which  is  God.  The  time  has  come  for  both  of  us  to 
obey  a  higher  will.  In  service  to  that  higher  will  you  must  share 
out  with  the  hungry  and  the  dying  the  food  and  water  and  oil 
and  wine,  the  calf,  the  pigs,  the  sheep." 

"You  speak  as  if  I  had  not  invested  a  fortune  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  to  my  own  goods." 

"I  speak  as  if  this  ship  were  one  society  under  God,  and 
both  you  and  I  must  obey  a  higher  will  than  our  own  in  lead- 
ing it.  Disaster  and  tragedy  have  brought  us  to  the  rock  bottom 
of  human  freedom  and  human  right,  and  it  is  this:  each  man 
has  the  basic  freedom  and  the  final  right  to  restrain  himself 
from  doing  evil.  We  are  not  free  to  control  the  weather  or  to 
mend  the  ship  or  to  shorten  the  sea  lanes  or  to  cast  death  out  of 
the  deep  oceans  or  to  fill  the  bellies  of  the  wretched  with  more 
than  we  have  on  board.  But,  in  consonance  with  the  higher  will 
of  God,  we  are  free  to  estop  evil  within  ourselves.  You  shall 
stop  your  evil  greed,  I  shall  stop  my  evil  lust  to  displace  you 
and  rule  the  ship." 

For  a  silent  moment  the  man  and  the  woman  stared  at  each 
other.  In  the  silence  the  flame  of  the  candle,  pure  and  bright 
between  them,  showed  by  a  very  gentle  sway  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  ship.  Then  there  was  a  deep  sound  and  a  mild  shock  as 
a  following  wave,  larger  than  most  on  this  night  of  a  moderate 
sea,  thudded  against  the  hull  below  them. 

Quiros  then  said,  "Give  me  the  key  to  the  storeroom." 

"Not  while  I  live." 

"That  key,  while  worn  around  your  neck,  means  violence 
and  death." 

"And  you  would  have  to  kill  me  to  get  it  from  me.  You  are 
not  man  enough  to  do  that." 

"Give  me  the  key  and  I  can  stop  this  trouble  short  of  mutiny 
and  murder." 

"You  are  wasting  weak  breath,  I  rule  this  ship."  She 
clenched  her  fists  separately  on  the  table.  "I  shall  obey  no 
higher  and  no  other  will  than  my  own." 

Then,  putting  her  weight  on  her  fists,  she  rose  to  her  feet 
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and  commanded  with  all  the  barbarous  force  of  her  will,  "And 
you  shall  obey  me!" 

Quiros  took  hold  of  the  blade  of  his  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
below  the  hilt,  and  held  it  up  like  a  cross  before  his  face. 

"Then  I  shall  face  the  fact  of  evil  in  myself,  and  I  shall  obey 
the  will  of  God  without  your  help,  of  myself  alone.  I  take  it 
as  my  duty,  by  all  the  means  of  my  soul,  to  bring  the  processes 
of  hatred  to  an  end  within  myself.  I  renounce  my  lust  for  power. 
Whatever  hunger  I  may  have  had  for  you  as  a  woman,  I  re- 
nounce that  also." 

He  backed  away  from  the  table  several  steps  and  knelt  there 
on  the  floor,  the  cross  of  his  sword  elevated,  looking  up  past 
the  candle  flame  at  Isabel's  hot  and  angry  face. 

"I  kneel  to  God  in  your  presence,  madam,  not  to  you.  I  kiss 
the  cross  of  the  sword  of  my  honor  and  of  my  religion,  dedi- 
cating myself  to  that  which  is  highest.  I  will  endure  you  and 
obey  you,  in  obedience  to  a  higher  will,  which  is  the  will  of 
God.  But  though  I  endure  you  and  obey  you,  still  in  obedience 
to  a  higher  will  I  shall  count  myself  free  to  do  no  more  evil, 
either  at  your  desire  or  at  my  own  or  at  the  desire  of  those  who 
hate  you  even  more  than  they  hate  me." 

Isabel  stood  with  her  fists  clenched;  her  hot,  red  face  chilled 
off  until  it  shone  very  white  above  her  red  velvet  gown  and  be- 
neath her  stark-black  hair.  Her  wide  dark  eyes  were  ablaze 
with  fury. 

Quiros  rose.  In  courtesy  to  her  nominal  leadership  he 
sheathed  his  sword.  He  smiled  at  Isabel.  He  no  longer  had  any 
fear  that  her  passions  would  subvert  his  courage.  In  dedication 
to  what  was  highest  in  his  own  soul  he  could  endure  her  and 
obey  her  to  the  end.  She  had  become  in  his  eyes  less  an  inimical 
force  and  more  simply  a  woman.  He  did  not  know,  but  even 
in  her  fury  Isabel  could  see  that  his  smile  was  serene  and  tender 
and  that  the  light  in  his  eyes  was  no  longer  one  of  devouring 
hunger.  It  was  a  light  of  human  sadness,  but  of  great  and 
tender  patience.    It  was  as  if  Quiros  no  longer  hungered  for 
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love,  but  loved.  He  loved  the  woman  within  this  woman;  he 
loved  the  incorruptible  woman  within  this  corrupted  woman  at 
whom  he  smiled ;  he  loved  the  human  being  prisoned  in  her  body 
and  stifled  by  her  life.  Perceiving  his  love  was  a  psychic  shock 
to  Isabel  which  for  an  instant  broke  all  the  defenses  of  her 
egotism.  A  flush  of  scarlet  rose  in  her  throat  and  passed  over 
her  face  so  that  she  looked  startled  and  young,  with  a  flash 
of  immature  innocence  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  could  love  and  could 
be  loved  and  helped. 

"Good  night,  your  Excellency,"  Quiros  bowed.  "Now  I  must 
face  our  people." 

"Wait!" 

Isabel  looked  down  at  the  table,  not  at  Quiros,  while  her 
blush  subsided.  She  regained  sufficient  grasp  of  her  egotism  so 
that  she  could  make  a  last  defense  of  her  power. 

"Wait  till  I  call  Diego  and  Luis.  You  three  men  of  quality, 
with  your  swords,  can  quell  that  rabble." 

"They  are  not  rabble.  They  are  souls  of  quality  equal  to  your 
own,  and  I  shall  face  them  alone.  Although  you  have  taught 
them  hatred,  I  shall  not  teach  violence  to  the  suffering  and 
oppressed." 

"How  great  a  fool  can  you  be?   They  are  violent  already." 

"I  can  only  tell  them  my  obedience  is  not  to  you  and  not  to 
them.  It  is  to  God." 

"You  religious  men,  with  your  private  knowledge  of  God's 
will,  make  me  sick !  God's  will  1  What  is  it?  Where  is  it?  Who 
knows  it?  What  sort  of  coward  are  you?  You  have  betrayed 
them  to  me  by  coming  here  and  doing  nothing  that  they  de- 
mand; now  you  go  to  let  them  kill  you,  betraying  me  to  them. 
You  would  betray  everyone  on  earth  for  your  own  damned  soul  1 " 

"As  for  God's  will,  that  shall  be  done  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  but  we  shall  all  suffer  less  if  we  go  to  meet  it  with  the  light 
that  is  given  us.  I  shall  try  to  meet  it  with  any  light  that  is 
given  me.  As  for  my  own  soul,  I  am  face  to  face  with  last  things. 
I  thought  I  could  search  out  a  way  among  ways  and  do  only  that 
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which  is  absolutely  right.  But  now  I  understand  that  each  man 
must  make  a  tragic  shortcoming  of  his  highest  action.  For  no 
man  is  God,  and  for  what  he  does  the  doer  shall  suffer." 

Isabel  came  from  behind  the  table  to  take  hold  of  Quiros  by 
the  arm,  perhaps  to  shake  some  of  the  world's  sense  into  him. 
But  she  did  not  quite  touch  him,  for  there  was  a  purity  of  light 
in  his  now  quiet  eyes  as  he  watched  her  that  stayed  her  hand. 
But  she  spoke  the  sense  of  the  world. 

"If  no  way  is  right,  and  for  any  you  choose  you  must  suffer, 
why  not  be  sensible  and  choose  the  least  dangerous  to  yourself? 
Kill  one  or  two  malcontents,  and  so  establish  my  power  and 
profit  from  my  favor." 

"Easier  than  that — I  need  merely  let  them  kill  you,  and  I  rule 
in  your  place.  But  what  I  ask  of  you  is  a  simple  act  of  love  to 
end  all  this  bitterness.  Give  me  the  key  to  the  storeroom  from 
around  your  neck,  and  I'll  make  peace  on  board  this  ship." 

"The  key  is  my  power.  I'll  give  it  to  no  one.  And  I'll  use 
it  as  I  please." 

"To  lock  up  your  soul  in  a  dungeon  of  hatred.  What  a  long 
and  tragic  life  you  have  had  without  vision !  Why  do  you  refuse 
so  bitterly  to  have  mercy  on  yourself?  It  is  necessary  for  some- 
one on  this  ship  to  love  you." 

With  both  hands  she  brushed  loose,  dark  hair  back  from  her 
bold  face,  then  raised  her  shoulders  with  a  deeper  breath,  and 
stood  before  him  in  her  full  arrogant  vitality. 

"Then  why  don't  you  love  me?"  Her  voice  was  secret  and 
appealing.  "I  offer  you  what  you  desire  on  the  voyage  and  I 
promise  you  honor  in  Manila." 

She  stood  still  and  watched  him,  with  her  lips  parted.  He 
sighed.  He  looked  for  a  moment  down  at  his  hands.  Then  sum- 
moning what  strength  he  had,  he  tried  one  more  time  to  reach 
with  his  meaning  the  incorruptible  human  being  he  loved  within 
the  corrupted  woman  now  offering  herself  in  exchange  for 
several  murders. 

"I  have  not  said  there  is  no  evil.  We  have  come  to  the  bottom 
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of  human  tragedy,  in  which  our  passions  and  our  miseries  urge 
us  to  blind  out  good  and  do  murder  for  desire.  It  is  cowardice 
to  say  we  are  in  the  grasp  of  evil  and  have  no  choice  but  vio- 
lence. We  are  not  in  the  grasp  of  evil,  but  we  ourselves  have 
grasped  hold  of  evil  and  have  set  it  in  our  hearts.  No  matter 
how  much  the  people  suffer,  it  is  evil  of  their  own  choosing  to 
want  to  murder  you.  No  matter  how  much  you  cherish  your 
power,  it  is  by  your  own  choice  of  evil  that  you  want  to  murder 
them  with  thirst  and  hunger.  And  my  choice  of  evil  would  be 
to  destroy  you  and  let  them  live,  or  kill  a  few  of  them  for  your 
favors  on  the  ship  and  a  thing  called  honor  in  Manila.  Each 
way  of  evil  leads  down  to  murder  in  the  end.  I  have  made  my 
vow  in  your  presence  not  to  choose  any  one  of  them." 

"And  so  you  reach  the  depth  of  your  cowardice.  You  are  so 
rotted  with  your  damned  piety  that  all  you  can  do  is  say  no  to 
me,  no  to  the  people  and  no  to  yourself.  If  you  had  in  your  veins 
the  blood  of  a  man  instead  of  the  jelly  of  a  worm,  you  would 
make  your  choice,  draw  your  sword  and  fight  for  it  with  your 
life.  And  if  you  were  a  man  of  honor,  you  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  fight  for  me  in  the  name  and  the  will  of  the  King." 

"I  am  fighting  for  you  by  means  of  a  love  which  your  merciless 
hatred  of  your  own  soul  will  not  let  you  understand.  I  am  fight- 
ing for  the  people  by  means  of  a  love  to  which  their  pains  and 
passions  make  them  blind.  I  am  fighting  for  my  own  spiritual 
sanity  against  my  own  evil,  because  I  love  the  soul  God  gave 
me.  Our  miseries  and  hatreds  give  me  a  choice  of  evils,  and  I 
refuse  each  one  of  them.  But  I  have  not  said  there  is  no  good. 
There  is  a  good  which  transcends  your  miserable  and  lonely 
arrogance,  which  transcends  the  will  of  the  King  and  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  transcends  my  own  overwrought  and 
wretched  will." 

She  moved  full  before  him,  almost  touching  him,  her  breath 
quickened  and  her  face  darkening  with  the  harder  pulse 
of  a  quickened  heartbeat.  She  said,  with  a  low  intense  fury, 
"I  never  loathed  you  more  than  I  do  this  instant.    If  Diego 
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could  sail  this  ship  two  days  without  wrecking  it,  I  would  kill 
you  here  and  now  with  your  own  sword.  What  have  I  done  to 
deserve  being  trapped  on  this  rotten  ship  with  savage  idiots  for 
a  crew  and  a  puling  coward  for  Chief  Pilot?" 

She  glared  at  him,  taking  several  harsh  breaths  through 
clenched  teeth.  "The  love  you  talk  about  makes  me  sick.  If  you 
were  a  man  of  any  passion,  you  would  seize  me  in  your  arms 
and  know  I  am  a  woman  worth  having  at  the  cost  of  the  blood 
of  a  few  scoundrels.  But  such  as  you  are,  if  you  dared  touch 
me,  I  would  strangle  you  with  my  own  bare  hands! " 

Then,  while  she  stared  at  him  out  of  this  deep  upturning  of 
her  own  profound  and  secret  emotions,  a  wild  flash  of  terror 
shot  across  her  face  and  broke  like  fire  in  her  wide,  dark  eyes. 
Her  voice  rose  to  the  pitch  of  hysteria: 

"You  are  as  hideous  to  me  as  the  Inquisitors  without  faces 
who  seized  my  father  in  the  night.  Why  have  you  come  in  the 
night  to  ruin  me  again?" 

Quiros  did  touch  her.  He  reached  out  and  put  his  hands  on 
her  shoulders,  gripping  them  as  hard  as  he  could. 

"I  am  no  faceless  Inquisitor.  I  am  a  man.  I  am  as  alone  as 
you  are.  For  God's  sake,  Isabel,  have  mercy  on  yourself.  Stop 
torturing  yourself  with  violent  and  hateful  thoughts.  Because 
the  Inquisition  tortured  your  father  is  no  reason  for  you  to  go 
on  torturing  yourself  every  day  of  your  life.  You  don't  have  to 
live  in  your  father's  prison." 

She  shuddered  and  began  trembling  in  his  grasp.  She  whis- 
pered wildly  to  herself,  like  a  child  in  a  child's  terror  and  dark- 
ness, a  few  stark  words  of  the  utter  misery  of  all  her  life: 

"They  killed  my  father  because  he  loved.  I  hate  every  one 
on  earth." 

Then  she  broke  away  from  him,  and  while  he  spoke  to  her 
steadily,  with  persuasion  and  gentleness,  she  looked  down  at  the 
floor.  Her  face  was  set  like  a  mask,  the  lips  bloodless,  the 
cheeks  pale,  the  eyes  dull.  She  probably  made  no  clear  sense 
of  the  words  he  said,  but  she  could  not  have  helped  hearing  the 
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firm  and  compassionate  resonance  of  his  voice,  for  the  con- 
tinuing accent  of  love  must  finally  penetrate  even  such  a  deafen- 
ing, lifelong  misery  as  was  hers. 

He  said  again,  "I  am  fighting  for  you  by  means  of  a  love 
which  your  merciless  hatred  of  yourself  will  not  let  you  under- 
stand. This  is  not  Spain  and  your  father's  house  or  your  fath- 
er's dungeon,  nor  any  of  your  sufferings  of  long  ago.  This  is 
now,  on  a  poor  ship  in  real  and  present  trouble  that  has  to  be 
faced  for  what  it  is.  I  believe — and  you  and  the  people  believe — 
that  I  am  better  able  than  anyone  else  to  sail  this  ship.  But 
even  so,  I  am  not  only  Chief  Pilot  of  the  keel  and  the  beams, 
the  boards  and  the  masts  and  the  sails  of  this  ship.  The  sea  is 
easy  tonight,  and  the  material  of  the  ship  is  safe  for  the  hour. 
But  all  of  us  on  board  this  ship  are  in  the  eye  of  the  hurricane 
of  good  and  evil,  which  by  our  own  greeds  and  failures  we  have 
brought  on  ourselves.  We  are  poised  this  instant  in  that  still- 
ness of  death  at  the  eye  of  the  hurricane.  Now  it  falls  on  me 
as  Chief  Pilot  to  set  the  true  course  of  the  soul  of  the  voyage, 
toward  the  good,  before  the  violence  of  disaster  breaks.  I  can 
make  no  choice  at  all  without  suffering,  but  I  can  choose  the 
highest  within  me  and  relinquish  my  life  for  that.  And  any 
beginning  of  love  in  one  may  begin  to  set  others  free  of  evil 
and  violence.  I  have  found  in  my  heart  that  I  love  you  and 
that  I  love  every  other  person  on  this  ship.  I  shall  not  do  vio- 
lence to  any  one  of  you.  That  is  the  course  I  have  set  to  weather 
out  this  storm  of  evil." 

He  studied  her  in  the  soft  light  of  the  candle.  He  saw  that 
her  face  was  neither  in  its  customary  handsome  mold  of  hard 
willfulness,  nor  was  it  harmonized  by  any  new  beauty.  It  was 
in  a  broken  state  between;  her  eyes  concealed  her  soul  with 
veils  of  willful  greed,  but  her  mouth  was  broken  with  fear  and 
hunger,  broken  with  fear  of  herself  and  hunger  for  love. 

He  said  patiently,  "You  have  lost  your  faith  in  God,  but  you 
still  want  for  yourself  what  you  think  is  good  for  yourself.  Be- 
lieve me,  Isabel,  as  one  who  loves  you,  in  the  voyage  of  our 
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human  soul  the  true  course  toward  good  is  the  great  course 
toward  God." 

She  looked  one  last  moment  into  his  face,  then  turned  away 
from  him,  leaned  her  hands  on  the  table  and  let  her  head  bow 
down  between  her  arms. 

"I  will  not  endure  what  I  see  in  your  face.  Your  love  is  worse 
than  the  hunger  that  used  to  be  there.  Go."  She  slapped  the 
table  to  seal  her  command.  "Please  go! "  Then  she  leaned  more 
heavily  on  her  hands. 

"Give  me  the  key." 

"Not  if  God  Himself  asked  me.  Go! " 

"I  shall  go.  I  have  failed  to  waken  the  woman  that  sleeps  in 
your  soul,  and  so  I  have  failed  you.  I  have  failed  to  exorcise 
the  evil  that  torments  the  people  through  you,  and  so  I  have 
failed  them."  His  voice  deepened  as  he  spoke  with  the  slow 
restraint  of  profound  conviction.  "We  are  in  the  eye  of  the  hur- 
ricane of  good  and  evil,  and  the  moment  of  final  fury  has  come. 
Though  all  the  winds  of  Hell  break  loose  and  batter  us  with 
black  death,  I  have  shaped  the  course  of  the  soul  of  this  voyage 
toward  the  good,  and  I'll  hold  the  helm  as  true  as  I  can  till  death 
blinds  my  eyes.  So  long  as  I  am  Chief  Pilot  I  will  not  yield  your 
soul  nor  mine  nor  any  other  soul  on  board  to  evil." 

She  slapped  the  table  once  more.  "Go!  For  the  love  of  God, 
go  away  and  leave  me  alone!" 

It  was  a  whispered  outcry,  low  and  passionate,  with  her  back 
to  Quiros  and  her  head  bowed  between  her  stiff  but  trembling 
arms. 

Quiros  was  no  longer  smiling.  His  achievement  of  the  free- 
dom to  love  Isabel  had  created  his  smile ;  but  now  he  was  feel- 
ing, knowing,  that  however  much  he  may  have  estopped  evil  in 
himself,  he  had  done  little  to  free  Isabel  of  her  hatreds  and  he 
had  done  nothing  to  relieve  the  agony  of  the  people  on  the  ship. 

He  turned  away  from  Isabel,  who  did  not  look  at  him  again, 
but  remained  leaning  on  stiff  arms,  with  her  head  bent  down 
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above  the  table  and  the  candle  flame  throwing  her  shadow 
against  the  ceiling. 

Quiros  closed  her  door,  and  stood  faint  in  the  dark  passage, 
his  arm  against  the  wall  and  his  head  against  his  arm.  What  he 
envisioned  there  in  blackness,  with  awful  clarity,  was  not  the 
angry  men  awaiting  him  on  deck,  but  those  down  below  in  the 
hold,  where  nothing  of  shame  or  of  filth  or  of  agony  was  hidden. 
An  increase  and  prolongation  of  that  hell  seemed  to  him  now  a 
part  of  the  new  reality  created  by  his  act.  And  worse  than  the 
death  that  he  felt  certain  awaited  him  down  on  deck  was  his 
sense  of  the  tragic  passions  of  violence  that  would  ravage  all 
souls  on  board  beginning  with  his  murder.  He  cried  out  to  God 
that  this  lust  for  violence  might  be  stilled  by  his  single  death. 
In  the  black  passageway  he  suffered  a  black  vertigo  of  horror  at 
this  complete  and  helpless  tragedy  of  all  his  life. 

He  had  no  gift  left  for  the  people  but  to  let  them  know  that 
he  faced  God. 

This  final  knowledge  touched  the  root  of  Quiros'  faith  and 
gave  him  slowly  hope  to  lift  up  his  head.  Being  a  man,  this 
deepest  root  of  his  faith  was  not  his  alone,  but  was  that  common 
root  of  faith  by  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  nourished.  Now  with 
a  knowing  that  was  like  a  light  which  grows  in  a  dark  place,  he 
knew  to  his  human  depths  that  when  a  man  by  what  he  does 
bears  witness  that  he  faces  God,  that  is  the  act  of  love ;  it  is  the 
giving  of  the  greatest  gift  of  his  spirit  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
therein  the  human  spirit  fulfills  its  splendor. 

He  drew  his  sword,  not  as  a  weapon,  but  to  use  as  a  support 
to  help  his  exhausted  body  reach  the  end  of  the  passage,  where 
the  ladder  led  down  to  the  deck. 

He  did  not  hear  or  know  that  Isabel  had  opened  her  door  and 
had  crept  into  the  black  passage,  clutching  against  her  breast 
what  she  thought  was  a  crucifix  but  was  the  heavy  iron  key  to 
the  stores,  while  she  listened  tensely  for  the  horrible  and  shat- 
tering blast  of  the  shots  that  would  murder  Quiros. 
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When  Quiros  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  started  down 
to  the  waist  of  the  deck,  Marcos  was  back  at  the  head,  now,  of  a 
dozen  mutinous  men.  They  did  not  crowd  the  ladder,  but  left 
room  for  three  soldiers  who  stood  there  with  loaded  muskets 
aimed  at  Quiros.  Each  had  in  his  hand  a  lighted  and  slow-burn- 
ing cord  ready  to  touch  off  the  shot. 

"Is  she  dead?"  Marcos  asked  of  Quiros. 

"She  lives." 

"But  are  you  our  leader  now?" 

"It  is  God  who  rules  us." 

"Then  in  God's  name  we  shall  have  what  we  must  have." 

"Evil  getting  does  not  procure  good." 

"Cannot  your  Worship  understand  that  you  up  there  with 
your  drawn  sword  are  as  nothing  to  a  soldier  here  ten  feet  be- 
low you  aiming  up  with  a  loaded  arquebus?" 

Quiros  slowly  lifted  his  sword  and  slipped  it  with  a  sharp 
click  into  its  scabbard. 

"Neither  one  murder  nor  many  will  save  either  one  soul  or 
many.  I  have  sworn  my  faith  to  the  will  of  God.  In  God's 
name,  I  shall  endure  her  and  obey  her;  and  if  God  wills,  I  shall 
bring  this  ship  to  port  without  bloodshed  and  without  violence. 
I  have  sworn  to  fight  evil  where  it  is,  first  within  myself." 

"Then  you  have  betrayed  us." 

"I  have  taken  a  free  man's  final  choice,  not  to  do  evil  my- 
self. For  that  act  of  love  I  shall  suffer." 

"For  love  of  that  she-devil  you  have  betrayed  all  the  rest 
of  us." 

"I  have  not  betrayed  you.  I  have  failed  to  get  you  what  you 
want.  I  have  refused  to  lead  you  in  evil.  I,  too,  am  a  man,  and 
it  is  not  required  of  a  man  either  to  lead  or  to  follow  in  evil, 
though  it  may  cost  him  his  life  to  refuse." 

He  moved  his  head  slowly,  gazing  down  on  them,  into  face 
after  face,  in  the  moonlight. 

"I  see  you  as  you  are,  men  and  women  ravaged  by  hunger, 
tormented  by  thirst  and  crying  in  your  souls  for  me  to  lead 
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you.  I,  too,  am  a  man,  worn  out  with  hunger,  broken  by  thirst 
and  crying  in  my  soul  for  mercy.  I  will  lead  you,  as  long  and 
as  far  as  you  will  follow  me,  away  from  evil." 

He  paused,  while  his  gaze  passed  slowly  once  more  across 
their  faces.  Then,  with  the  slow  calm  of  a  spiritual  strength 
that  had  no  fear  of  death,  he  said,  "I  love  you.  I  will  not  feed 
you  on  the  bread  and  the  water  of  murder." 

Quiros  loosened  his  sword  in  its  scabbard  from  his  belt,  and 
holding  the  scabbarded  sword  up  in  the  flat  of  his  two  hands, 
he  said:  "It  is  necessary  that  one  on  this  ship  shall  love  every 
other  soul  aboard  this  ship,  and  make  no  move  of  evil  toward 
any  man  or  any  woman  or  any  child.  In  that  act  of  love,  though 
it  be  the  last  action  of  my  life,  I  am  a  man  and  I  am  your  leader. 
I  am  coming  down  now  to  lay  my  sword  at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady 
of  Solitude,  and  to  say  my  last  prayer  before  you  kill  me.  And 
if  you  still  must  kill  me,  I  want  you  all  to  know  that  as  the  last 
act  of  my  life  I  am  shaping  the  course  of  the  soul  of  our  voyage 
toward  God." 

He  started  down  the  ladder.  The  sailors  and  soldiers  could 
see  in  the  moonlight  that  the  face  of  the  Chief  Pilot  had  marked 
on  it  the  cross  of  grief  and  the  thorns  of  agony.  Two  of  the 
soldiers  felt  their  lighted  cords  burning  their  fingers  and  threw 
them  down.  The  third  soldier  had  time  left  to  fire,  but  he 
threw  his  gun  onto  the  deck,  covered  his  face  with  his  arm  and 
wept  bitterly.  For  that  soldier  could  not  fire  a  shot  into  the 
breast  of  a  man  whose  living  spiritual  agony  before  his  eyes  was 
greater  than  death. 

Marcos  was  a  simple  old  man  of  long  human  experience;  he 
did  know  which  is  murder  and  which  is  God.  He  crossed  him- 
self, then  flung  his  massive  arms  wide  to  clear  a  path  among 
the  shocked  and  bewildered  people. 

They  made  way  for  Quiros  to  walk  among  them,  and  only 
one  or  two  saw  that  Isabel,  dark  in  her  dark-red  gown,  her  face 
a  spot  of  pallor  above  in  the  blackness,  stood  nearly  concealed 
in  the  shadow  up  the  ladder  in  the  black  mouth  of  the  passage 
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to  her  quarters.  They  followed  Quiros  to  the  mainmast  and 
watched  him  lay  down  his  sword  at  the  foot  of  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Solitude.  He  knelt  and  prayed;  wretched  men  and 
women  stood  silently  in  the  moonlight,  watching  him.  Some  of 
them  crossed  themselves.  Their  shadows  moved  on  the  moonlit 
deck  with  the  gentle  roll  of  the  ship  on  the  moonlit  sea. 

Quiros  thought  he  was  whispering  his  final  prayer,  for  God 
only  to  hear,  but  because  his  voice  was  resonant  and  the  night 
was  mild  and  the  people  were  hushed,  and  because  grief  can  be 
heard  forever,  the  sound  of  his  words,  terrible  in  simple  clarity, 
filled  the  waist  of  the  ship  with  the  sound  of  the  agony  of  man. 
He  prayed  God  to  forgive  Isabel  for  having  suffered  a  lifelong 
servitude  to  the  seizure  of  her  own  violence;  he  prayed  God  to 
forgive  the  people  for  the  death  by  violence  they  were  in  their 
blind  suffering  about  to  inflict  on  him;  and  he  prayed  God  to 
accept  his  soul  in  peace.  He  cried  out,  "Thy  will  be  done!" 
Then  he  bowed  down  his  face  in  his  hands  and  his  tired  and 
hungered  body  shook  in  silent  sobs  in  the  moonlight.  The  deck 
was  very  still.  The  breeze  was  soft,  and  the  low  profound  susur- 
ration of  the  vast  moonlit  sea  surrounded  the  ship,  while  the 
despoiled  and  ghostly  sails  bore  it  on  its  course. 

In  that  soft,  great  music  of  the  night  there  came  a  sharp  ring- 
ing sound  on  the  deck.  For  Isabel,  from  the  black  passage  to 
her  quarters,  like  a  frightened  child  who  flings  her  best  gift  into 
the  midst  of  a  band  of  children  whom  she  both  loves  and  fears 
and  then  flees,  had  flung  down  the  heavy  iron  key  to  the  store- 
room and  then  had  fled.  The  key  struck  the  deck,  rang  out, 
bounced  twice  and  came  to  rest  just  behind  the  soles  of  Quiros' 
feet  where  he  knelt.  The  leather  thong  to  which  the  key  was 
attached  lay  in  an  almost  perfect  circle  on  the  pale,  dry  boards 
of  the  moonlit  deck. 

Big  Marcos  stooped  over  slowly,  picked  up  the  key  and,  gent- 
ly pushing  Quiros'  wet  hands  from  his  wet  and  bearded  face,  put 
the  key  in  those  open  hands  which  still  had  all  their  fingers 
spread  from  their  interlacing  of  grief  across  his  face. 
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Quiros  stared  at  the  burden  in  his  hands.  On  the  cool  palms 
of  his  faint  and  tear-damp  hands,  the  key  and  the  thong  were 
still  warm  with  the  warmth  of  Isabel's  throat  and  breast. 

Finally  Quiros  rose  to  his  feet.  He  looked  about  at  their  faces 
in  the  waning  moonlight.  He  could  not  smile,  although  he  loved 
them.  But  all  his  face  was  lit  with  an  inward  light  of  release 
from  bondage.  He  said  in  a  clear  low  voice: 

"The  dawn  is  coming,  Marcos.  Send  a  man  aloft  to  look  out 
over  the  sea." 

The  old  man  said,  "I  will  go  myself."  But  he  paused.  He 
put  a  big  hand  on  Quiros'  shoulder.  He  said,  "Your  Worship  is 
not  alone.  The  best  of  us  are  with  you  to  the  end." 

Then  old  Marcos  began  to  climb  the  ropes  up  the  mainmast 
to  the  crow's  nest,  toward  a  faint  star  in  a  pellucid  sky.  And 
from  the  crow's  nest  he  looked  all  around  about  the  sea. 

There  was  no  land  in  sight. 

But  when  the  sun  rose  and  glittered  upon  the  ocean,  they  were 
approached,  accompanied  and  led  onward  by  a  school  of  whales, 
spouting  their  fountains  of  water  above  the  sea  and  heaving 
their  mystic  bulk  in  the  foam  and  dash  of  the  morning  waves. 
And  the  human  hearts  on  the  ship  were  amazed  at  this  benign 
visitation  from  monsters  of  the  deep. 
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The  quality  of  Quiros  was  the  soul  of  the  voyage. 

It  was  a  good  quality,  a  human  and  religious  quality  of  ethical 
force,  displayed  in  self-discipline  first  of  his  own  character,  in 
an  imaginative  grasp  of  a  spiritual  law  transcending  the  pas- 
sions and  pressures  of  any  moment,  in  obedience  to  which  law  or 
vision  Quiros  modulated  his  own  whims  and  vetoed  his  own 
willfulness  and  set  his  face  against  the  troubled  passions  which 
others  tried  to  impose  on  him.  And  he  would  by  no  means  stir 
up  anger.  He  had  never  felt  less  alone;  he  had  never  felt  more 
intimate  with  people  or  more  swiftly  able  to  communicate  with 
them  by  a  touch  or  a  glance.  He  was  the  nearest  of  them  all  to 
being  a  serene  and  free  man,  and  he  was  the  focus  of  any  hope 
they  had  of  approaching  an  order  of  peace  in  their  lives.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Quiros  was  a  saint  or  that  he  spread  a  shining 
grace  that  converted  them  all.  The  quality  of  Quiros  was  not 
perfect  and  the  soul  of  the  voyage  was  still  of  tragic  human 
bondage. 

Humanity  needs  to  be  saved  twice  a  day.  Quiros  was  not 
equal  to  that  task. 

But  Quiros,  having  made  his  decision  against  the  fact  of  evil 
in  himself,  having  affirmed  his  own  obedience  to  the  highest 
spiritual  vision  he  could  find  in  himself  and  thereby  vetoing  or 
at  least  checking  the  disintegrating  expansion  of  his  natural  pas- 
sions, was  now  somehow  able  to  hold  their  injured  and  painful 
society  together.  Although  it  was  still  tense,  sordid,  flawed  and 
full  of  anguish,  at  least  he  could  save  it  from  barbarous  degen- 
eration into  mutiny  and  murder.  If  the  ship  held,  if  the  sea 
spared  them,  if  disease  beyond  their  control  did  not  kill  them, 
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they  would  reach  Manila.  Beaten,  chastened,  profoundly 
wounded,  and  yet  somehow  profoundly  healed,  they  might  reach 
Manila. 

But  even  if  they  did  not  reach  Manila,  Quiros  had  to  some 
degree  converted  the  nature  of  their  disaster  from  one  of  despair 
and  violence  to  one  of  humility  and  endurance.  Now  they 
recognized,  dimly,  like  a  faint  feel  of  dawn  after  a  black  night 
of  soul,  that  this  quality  of  Quiros  had  been  among  them  from 
the  first.  For  months  it  had  been  obscured  by  the  impersona- 
tions of  passions  and  powers  in  their  other  leaders,  as  well  as 
by  the  passions  and  contentions  of  Quiros  himself  and  by  their 
own  sheepish  will  to  run  with  the  loudest  violence.  Now  in 
their  ultimate  misery,  Quiros,  by  taking  his  stand  for  something 
higher  than  himself,  higher  indeed  than  man's  self,  and  acting 
in  its  spiritual  name,  had  offered  them  a  vision  of  a  common 
spiritual  binding.  And  there  is  that  in  man  which  knows,  once 
the  vision  is  evoked  by  a  leader  whose  imagination  grasps  real- 
ity, that  only  a  common  spiritual  binding  which  transcends  all 
facts  of  government  and  transcends  any  impersonations  of  pow- 
er, can  save  men  from  destroying  one  another. 

There  were  more  than  forty  days  left  in  the  fate  of  the  voy- 
age. During  the  time  left  to  endure  its  hazards  and  its  suffering 
with  spiritual  vision,  Quiros  failed  more  than  once  to  keep  his 
actions  equal  to  his  purpose.  He  endured  Isabel,  sometimes 
with  clenched  teeth,  and  sometimes  with  a  quiet  and  stubborn 
pride  he  disregarded  her.  Sometimes  he  drove  men  to  the  pumps 
with  more  vehemence  of  his  personal  will  than  charitable  obedi- 
ence to  a  higher  will.  But  the  preponderance  of  his  achievement 
of  obedience  to  a  higher  will  showed  in  his  greater  peace,  his 
deeper  understanding  of  persons  and  circumstance  and  in  his 
greater  freedom  in  right  action. 

He  took  more  freedom  and  had  more  success  now  in  procuring 
food  and  water  for  the  people  out  of  Isabel's  grasp.  To  be 
loved  adds  something  to  any  man  or  woman,  and  so  something 
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humane  had  been  added  to  Isabel;  but  her  degree  of  acceptance 
of  love  was  small,  and  she  could  not  give  without  help,  but 
needed  the  demand  of  Quiros  to  move  her. 

They  had  some  surcease  at  Guam  (for  it  is  true  that  the  skill 
of  Quiros,  navigating  from  memory  of  charts,  and  charts  made 
by  himself  from  memory,  brought  them  to  that  small  spot  in 
that  vast  sea),  where,  though  they  were  not  able  to  land,  natives 
came  out  in  canoes  and  traded  with  them.  The  voyagers  let 
down  pieces  of  iron  over  the  sides  (for  the  natives  of  Guam 
cherished  iron)  and  drew  up  in  return  rice,  coconuts,  bananas, 
fish  and  water. 

Both  sailors  and  soldiers  wanted  to  lower  the  ship's  boat  to 
go  ashore,  but  Quiros  set  his  face  against  doing  this,  for  they 
had  hundreds  of  leagues  yet  to  go  and,  once  the  boat  was  low- 
ered, they  had  no  ropes  with  which  to  get  it  back  on  board  again. 

"Consider,"  he  said,  "the  crisis  of  wreck  that  may  come. 
Without  the  boat  we  would  have  to  abandon  the  sick  to  certain 
death.  The  boat  is  their  last  safety,  and  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  present  pleasures  ashore." 

He  set  the  course  westerly,  and  some  days  later  at  daybreak 
the  peak  of  a  high  mountain  was  seen  rising  above  mists  that 
obscured  the  land.  The  people  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  this 
mountain  rising  above  the  mists,  just  as  if  it  were  a  safe  harbor. 
They  said  at  last  they  were  among  Christians,  they  would  hear 
Mass,  they  were  no  longer  in  danger  of  starvation  and  death 
without  confession,  for  this  must  be  the  Philippines,  a  place  of 
Spaniards  and  Christians.  Some  were  so  weary  of  their  illness 
that  they  likened  themselves  to  skeletons  too  far  gone  to  prop  up 
their  bones  in  light  of  day,  but  even  to  these  Christian  burial  in 
sanctified  ground  would  be  better  than  the  burial  they  had  ex- 
pected at  sea.  And  there  was  at  once  a  demand  on  Quiros  for 
double  rations,  now  that  they  were  practically  in  harbor. 

Quiros  denied  extra  rations.  There  was  not  enough  for  extra 
if  anchorage  should  be  delayed  by  conditions  of  weather,  water 
and  coast  beyond  his  control. 
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Then  a  soldier,  who  had  by  other  sea  lanes  once  voyaged  to 
the  Philippines,  said  he  recognized  the  peak  above  the  mist  and 
knew  the  harbor  was  there. 

It  rained  and  the  mist  cleared  somewhat.  Quiros  saw  the  sol- 
dier to  be  mistaken :  there  was  no  harbor,  and  this  was  not  after 
all  the  place  that  soldier  had  seen  some  years  before.  Quiros 
coasted  along,  searching  for  a  harbor ;  but  what  appeared  was  a 
bay  broken  by  dangerous  rocks,  with  the  wind  contrary,  so  that 
once  in  the  bay,  with  their  ruined  ship  and  weak  men,  there 
would  be  no  way  out.  They  all  wanted  to  go  in,  for  now  they 
saw  the  green  land.  Quiros  said  it  would  be  better  to  endure 
one  more  day  of  suffering  than  to  lose  their  lives.  But  they  saw 
an  opening  among  the  rocks,  and  even  Isabel  came  out  and  saw 
it,  and  all  clamored  that  this  was  the  time  and  place  to  sail  in 
and  make  harbor. 

Night  was  coming  on,  the  hazards  were  incalculable,  and 
Quiros  set  his  face  against  them  all,  turning  the  ship  about  and 
putting  to  sea  for  the  night. 

At  dawn  the  land  was  again  obscured  by  mist,  and  all  blamed 
Quiros  for  losing  their  last  chance.  At  last  the  mist  broke  and 
then  they  saw  a  cape  to  windward.  They  set  the  bonnet  and 
ran  in  for  the  land.  There  was  a  heavy  swell  and  the  ship  la- 
bored. They  were  near  dangerous  reefs.  The  yard  was  hoisted, 
but  the  ties  parted  and  the  sail  fell.  The  sailors  were  too  tired 
to  want  to  raise  the  sail  again,  but  Quiros  persuaded  them  to  do 
it.  A  second  time  it  fell.  To  persuade  them  once  more  he  and 
Marcos  had  to  use  both  hand  and  tongue. 

Now  they  were  certainly  among  the  worst  reefs  they  had  en- 
countered. Even  Isabel,  looking  out  once  at  the  treacherous 
rocks  all  around  them  and  feeling  the  horrid  scrape  and  grating 
of  the  hull  against  some  hidden  jag  of  coral,  retreated  to  her 
quarters  and  sat  with  a  book  of  devotions  in  her  hands,  her  eyes 
turned  to  heaven.  She  lamented  aloud  the  undeserved  death  of 
which  she  now  was  certain. 

Quiros  ordered  the  sailors  to  set  up  two  backstays  to  support 
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the  foremast;  he  ordered  the  strongest  lad  to  have  the  anchor 
ready  to  let  go  as  soon  as  there  was  bottom.  But  they  turned 
their  backs  on  Quiros  and  cursed  him. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  breeze  shifted  and  sharpened,  and 
Quiros  was  able  to  run  the  ship  in,  with  a  reef  on  either  side. 

He  had  reached  the  cape  called  Espiritu  Santo  and  the  harbor 
called  Cobos,  in  the  straits  between  Samar  and  Luzon.  Here 
they  found  the  natives  friendly.  These  natives  came  out  in 
swarms  of  canoes  and  brought  fowl,  pigs,  palm  wine  and  all 
sorts  of  provisions  for  barter.  During  three  days  and  nights 
the  cooking  fires  on  the  ship  were  never  out,  although  two  or 
three  overate,  after  starvation,  and  died  of  it.  Many,  drinking 
much  palm  wine,  talked  in  tongues  they  knew  not,  such  as  the 
language  of  Persia  or  China.  Many  wanted  to  embrace  Quiros 
for  bringing  them  there,  and  he  said  it  would  be  better  to  thank 
God. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said.  "And  now  that  we  feel  better,  we 
must  load  in  provisions  and  get  fibers  from  the  natives  to  make 
new  ropes  to  complete  our  voyage  to  Manila." 

After  leaving  Cobos  there  were  still  many  days  left  in  the 
fate  of  the  voyage — ten  days  of  working  northwest  among  is- 
lands and  straits  and  open  waters  toward  the  mouth  of  the  great 
bay  of  Manila.  Quiros  had  kept  steady  pressure  on  Isabel  to 
share  provisions,  getting  from  her  grasp  for  the  people  now  some 
wine  or  oil  or  one  of  her  animals,  some  extra  flour  or  extra 
water.  Now  she  had  only  one  live  pig  left  and  complained  that 
she  had  only  enough  flour  and  water  left  to  have  Masses  said 
for  the  Governor's  soul. 

"What  there  is  should  be  for  living  souls,"  Quiros  told  her. 

Then  Isabel  cheated  them  of  the  boat.  At  a  place  called  Gal- 
van,  where  they  stood  becalmed  for  half  a  day,  she,  saying  she 
wanted  her  two  brothers  to  go  ashore  for  water,  ordered  the 
boat  lowered.  Quiros  said  this  should  not  be  done;  they  might 
have  fatal  need  of  the  boat,  and  instead  Isabel  should  share 
out  her  own  water  with  all.   At  the  words  of  restraint,  Diego 
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ordered  a  soldier  to  fire  his  arquebus  at  Marcos,  who  was  trying 
to  prevent  them  from  lowering  the  boat.  Quiros,  detesting  such 
foolish  violence,  let  the  boat  go. 

Diego,  Luis  and  a  few  soldiers  pushed  off  in  the  small  boat. 
Its  sail  caught  a  breeze  too  light  to  move  the  ship.  It  did  not  go 
to  the  beach,  but  headed  through  a  narrow  channel  in  the 
direction  of  Manila. 

Then  Isabel  told  Quiros,  "I  have  sent  my  brothers  ahead  to 
report  to  the  Governor  at  Manila  the  true  facts  of  this  voyage, 
including  your  insolence  and  insubordination,  before  he  hears 
false  stories  from  you." 

The  battle  for  provisions — a  fist  of  flour,  a  cup  of  water — 
went  on  till  the  end;  and  Isabel  waited  for  his  demand  before 
she  yielded  an  ounce.  She  counted  on  these  visits  of  his;  to 
have  him  make  his  demand,  refute  her  objections  and  hold  to 
his  demand  with  a  direct  gaze  and  quiet  smile  until  she  yielded 
and  granted  him  provisions  from  her  private  stores  relieved  her 
of  her  headaches.  Quiros  got  what  he  could  for  the  people,  and 
Isabel  enjoyed  the  grudging  of  every  ounce  she  yielded. 

Finally  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  great  bay  of  Manila  they 
struck  a  foul  wind  which,  because  of  their  ruined  sail  and  rotted 
ropes,  prevented  them  from  entering  and  fulfilling  the  last  long 
leagues  of  their  voyage.  There  was  no  longer  either  food  to  eat 
or  water  to  drink,  except  what  Isabel  still  had  for  herself  and 
refused  to  yield  up  to  Quiros'  final  demands. 

Then  the  sailors  said  to  Quiros,  "That  she-devil  cares  for  no 
one  but  herself.  It  is  not  possible  to  sustain  the  people  one  day 
more.  We  shall  run  the  ship  on  the  rocks  and  let  those  who  can 
swim  for  it.  For  we  refuse  to  die,  here  on  the  ship,  in  sight  of 
land,  for  that  she-devil." 

Quiros  was  profoundly  tired.  Forty  days  ago,  in  dedication 
of  himself  to  a  will  higher  than  his  own,  he  had  laid  down  his 
sword  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Solitude  as  an  open  symbol 
that  he  would  endure,  obey  and  try  to  fulfill  the  voyage,  but 
would  not  resort  to  violence.  His  whole  concept  and  accomplish- 
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ment  during  those  forty  days  had  been  a  work  of  humane  and 
religious  imagination.  He  did  not  surrender  now,  but  by  argu- 
ment, by  appeal,  by  some  quality  of  his  own  soul  he  held  the 
violence  of  the  sailors  in  check  for  one  hour,  for  two  hours,  for 
three  hours,  until  at  last  a  boat,  emerging  from  the  bay  of 
Manila,  came  in  sight  and  rapidly  approached  with  sail  and  oars. 

When  it  came  near,  four  Spaniards  could  be  seen  on  it;  they 
were  dressed  in  fine  garments  of  bright  silk  and  velvet  and, 
rowed  by  eight  natives,  they  sat  at  ease.  They  looked  to  Quiros 
like  four  thousand  angels. 

These  four  Spaniards  came  aboard.  Isabel's  brothers  had 
reached  Manila,  and  the  Governor  had  sent  these  nobles  out  to 
welcome  the  ship.  The  gentlemen  winced  at  the  embraces  of  the 
sick  and  stinking  people.  Looking  from  one  to  another  of  all 
these  wretches,  seeing  them  so  sick,  so  tatter-naked,  so  covered 
with  boils,  so  deep  in  misery,  they  all  four  exclaimed,  "Thanks 
be  to  God !   You  are  saved ! " 

Then  one  of  these  splendid  nobles  in  radiant  clothes  went 
down  the  hatch  below  deck  to  see  those  down  there,  and  came 
back  up  out  of  the  dark  hatchway  pale  and  horrified.  And  after 
that,  walking  with  Quiros  and  Isabel  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
ship,  he  and  the  three  others  came  to  the  place  where  Isabel's  last 
pig  grunted  in  a  pen,  slopping  its  snout  in  a  big  bowl  of  water. 

"Why  do  these  starving  people  not  kill  this  pig?" 

"The  pig  is  the  property  of  our  Governess,"  Quiros  explained. 

The  four  emissaries  of  the  Governor  of  Manila  looked  at 
Isabel.  One  of  them  bowed  to  her  with  courtly  grace  and  said, 
"What  the  devil!   Is  this  a  time  for  courtesy  with  pigs?" 

Isabel  ordered  Quiros  to  have  the  pig  killed  and  shared  among 
the  people  and  also  ordered  him  to  open  the  storeroom  and  pass 
out  her  good  wine. 

And  now,  God  willing,  the  wind  shifted  and  they  made  way 
into  the  great  bay  toward  the  harbor  at  Manila. 

In  another  hour  they  met  a  large  boat  coming  to  them  with  a 
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dozen  officials  and  loaded  with  supplies.  Diego  and  Luis  were 
aboard. 

Then  out  from  the  land  to  join  them  came  a  barge  sent  by  a 
noble  landowner.  It  was  not  only  laden  with  provisions  but  also 
carried  musicians  who  were  playing  in  concert  of  joyous  wel- 
come on  their  instruments,  so  that  Quiros  and  others  wept  at 
the  joy  of  music. 

And  all  who  came,  fresh  and  fulsome  in  their  fine  clothes, 
bringing  music,  provisions  and  good  cheer,  a  joy  of  welcome  and 
a  release  from  suffering — all  marveled  that  a  ship  so  ruined 
and  a  people  so  ravaged  could  have  fulfilled  their  voyage. 

Now  that  the  voyage  was  fulfilled,  Quiros,  in  memory  of 
things  done  and  in  memory  of  how  they  were  done,  made  a  gift 
to  a  mariners'  chapel  in  Manila  of  his  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Solitude,  together  with  the  gift  of  his  sword  to  be  laid  at 
Her  feet. 
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